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Constantine Arvanitopoulos and Nikolaos Tzifakis 



In the European elections of 7 June 2009, the centre-left was the big loser 
at European level, seeing its power shrink. The centre-right prevailed in six 
large EU member countries and the European People’s Party (EPP) further 
strengthened its position in the European Parliament, obtaining 263 seats 
versus 163 seats for the Socialists. 

This result of centre-right political dominance across the European 
countries is no accident. There is a mix of political, social and economic 
reasons. The dominance of centre-left parties in governments in the ’90s, 
immediately after the end of the Cold War which sealed the Eeft’s ideo- 
logical defeat, was largely a paradox and relied - with Clinton’s EiS and 
Blair’s UK leading the way - on a turn to the centre and the adoption of 
policies that incorporated the market economy as well as other elements of 
the liberal imperative. On the other hand, the European centre-right was 
ravaged by either a rigid dogmatic neo-liberalism or perplexity stemming 
from the fact that many of its ideological imperatives and platform policies 
were being usurped by the centre-left. 

The effort of the centre-left to manage the economic challenges of glob- 
alisation by applying certain formulas of economic liberalism deprived it 
of its primary ideological footing (i.e. the social state), intensified rather 
than attenuated social inequalities in European countries and estranged it 
from its traditional social allies, thus plunging it into a profound identity 
crisis. The result was a dwindling of its share of the vote in subsequent 
years. 

In the same period, the European centre-right managed to gradually un- 
hook itself from the neo-liberal ideological constructs that had been preva- 
lent in its programme, turn to the social sources of its political philosophy 
that focused on not only the idea of freedom but also the values of social 
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justice and enrich its platform with policies aspiring to promote economic 
growth and consolidate social cohesion. This, coupled with the fact that it 
incorporated into its political discourse its traditional emphasis on the im- 
portance of security and order, greatly desired by citizens in times of social 
upheaval, and formulated clear positions on issues such as migration and 
criminality, allowed it to overcome its ideological perplexity and articulate 
a clear ideological message. 

At the same time, the centre-right parties in Europe started demonstrat- 
ing some adaptability in their political tactics similar to that of the centre- 
left in the ’90s. They dismissed dogmatism, adopted pragmatism, turned to 
the centre and explored their social alliances. These political tactics 
enabled the centre-right to comprehend the strategically vital role of the 
centre in the Right-Left spectrum and gradually consolidate its presence 
there, while the centre-left was committing, in many European countries, 
the strategic error of taking a left turn and returning to its ‘ideological 
purity’, relinquishing the ‘mixed policies’ that had enabled it to dominate 
the centre. 

In the first decade of the twenty-first century, the European centre-left’s 
perplexity during the initial post-Cold War era became an identity crisis. 
This crisis was due to the failure of the centre-left to overcome the double 
challenge caused by the collapse of the socialist experiments in Eastern 
Europe and the spontaneous and unprocessed adoption of liberal positions 
and views, which alienated it from its grassroots. 

Conversely, the European centre-right, against the background of its re- 
newed and broadened ideological imperative and lucid propositions on the 
resolution of specific problems confronting the European peoples, founded 
its current ideological and political dominance in European societies. 

The aim of the book is not to provide an elaborate account of the suc- 
cess story of the contemporary European centre-right. It is instead to help 
this large political family maintain its vigour of political thought and pol- 
icy prescriptions. The book provides a forum for prominent centre-right 
thinkers to debate the major European problems of our times, with particu- 
lar emphasis on the management of the financial crisis and the next institu- 
tional steps in the European integration project. It assembles the views of 
politicians, academics and think tank fellows from different national back- 
grounds and dissimilar ideological perspectives (e.g., Christian Democrats, 
Conservatives and neo-liberals) who unfold their vision for Europe’s fu- 
ture. Moreover, it reflects on the origins of the contemporary European 
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centre-right parties in order to reaffirm the core values and main priorities 
that have historically informed their policies. 

The first chapter analyses the original normative content of European in- 
tegration, consisting of the ideals of peace, shared prosperity and supra- 
nationality. To the extent that all of these have been mostly attained, Jose 
M. de Areilza raises the question of which values or ideals could, at pre- 
sent, form the basis for creating a new political self-confidence in the 
European Union so that the latter would play a more active international 
role. The author remarks that the solution to the Union’s problem will not 
always be ‘more Europe’ or new common policies. According to de 
Areilza, Europe should instead strive to find ways to improve the effec- 
tiveness of its policies in various domains and reinforce the Union’s le- 
gitimacy in the eyes of its citizens. 

In the second chapter, Jean-Dominique Giuliani unfolds a centre-right 
vision for the management of contemporary European problems. The 
author expresses concern over the emergence of a new type of Euro- 
scepticism that is widely nurtured by Europe’s inability to act internation- 
ally as an efficient and coherent power. Europe should build upon its soft 
power to contribute to the resolution of problems such as the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict, the row over Iran’s nuclear programme and the strug- 
gle against international terrorism. Giuliani argues for a more political 
Europe and makes the case for the ratification of the Eisbon Treaty, the 
elaboration of a joint approach to the construction of a new economic or- 
der and the establishment of a common European defence. 

The third chapter elaborates on the necessity for the European Union 
and its member states to attempt to base their economic development and 
employment policies on knowledge, that is to say, education, research and 
innovation. Jan Figel’ notes the underperformance of European higher 
education owing to its fragmentation, overregulation and underfunding. 
FigeT invites European countries to reform the curricula, governance and 
funding of their universities and recalls that the European Commission has 
embarked upon a comprehensive assessment of Europe’s future skills re- 
quirements and gaps up to 2020. The author concludes that Europe should 
respond to the present financial crisis with greater investments in educa- 
tion and research in order to emerge stronger. 

Alain Eamassoure presents in the fourth chapter the main propositions 
that were put forward in the EPP electoral manifesto for the 2004 and 2009 
campaigns. While the 2004 manifesto was mostly preoccupied with the 
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Union’s institutional reform in view of the drafting at that time of the 
European Constitutional Treaty, the 2009 programme is a platform with 
recommendations for Europe’s most pressing problems. In respect of the 
financial crisis, the EPP adheres to the concept of ‘social market econ- 
omy’, the promotion of entrepreneurship, the completion of the Single 
Market and the expansion of the eurozone, and the need for better surveil- 
lance of the financial sector. The chapter concludes by elaborating on the 
EPP’s contribution to the advancement of European integration. 

In the fifth chapter, Jos J. A. M. van Gennip underscores the ideational 
content of European integration. The author recalls that the European pro- 
ject has historically been envisaged as the embodiment of certain princi- 
ples such as compassion, reconciliation, forgiveness, responsibility, human 
dignity and freedom and respect for family, religion and tradition. Never- 
theless, van Gennip asserts that a counter-process of secularisation, eman- 
cipation, ‘monetarisation’ of society and individualisation brings into ques- 
tion in our times the endorsement of the above values. While European 
states cannot return their societies to the past or impose values upon them, 
they can still develop the essential preconditions that will allow their citi- 
zens and their institutions to rediscover and communicate Europe’s found- 
ing values. 

Torbjom Roe Isaksen presents a ‘new conservative’ perspective on 
Norway’s and, by extension, Europe’s main challenges. Conservatism’s 
main tenet is that every individual is unique, equal and free to shape 
his/her own life. The author suggests, however, that individuals have a so- 
cial responsibility and should find their way as members of community. 
The operation of the market economy offers individuals the possibility to 
make their own choices. However, the market is not above the people who 
participate in it, nor is it external to any discussion of ethics and responsi- 
bility. Finally, Isaksen argues for the reform of the welfare state in order 
for it to fulfil its original task, which is to provide more for those who 
really need it most. 

Risto Harisalo’s chapter provides a neo-liberal account of the current fi- 
nancial crisis. The author defends neo-liberalism against the accusations 
that it endorses greed and individualism, opposes all types of market regu- 
lation, promotes a line of thought according to which everything is for sale 
and tolerates widespread economic crime. Harisalo contends that neo- 
liberalism cannot be held responsible for the global financial crisis. The 
outbreak of the crisis should instead be attributed to the preceding state 
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policies of heavy regulation as well as to the centralisation of political and 
economic power in the countries in question. 

In the next chapter, Kostas Lavdas offers a neo-republican perspective 
on the relation between the market and politics. He unfolds the relevant 
theoretical discussion concerning the links between production, distribu- 
tion and governance and explains the significance of the role of economic 
and political actors. In this respect, the author emphasises the need for po- 
litical accountability and argues for the development of criteria of political 
morality. He also recommends the promotion of pragmatist norms of gov- 
ernance in order to address the challenge of the so-called second-order 
globalisation. 

Stefano Riela explains the EU ‘social market economy’ model that is 
based on the attainment of growth, cohesion and stability. The author 
demonstrates that the operation of this model requires trade-offs between 
its market and social sides. While market liberalisation and deeper integra- 
tion improve the Union’s competence and overall economic performance, 
these policies may simultaneously aggravate economic inequalities and di- 
vergences. Hence, the EU intervenes with redistributional instruments to 
mitigate the reforms’ negative effect. Riela argues that EU decision- 
makers should not fear embracing structural reforms out of political cost 
considerations for two main reasons: first, reforms tend to benefit low- 
income earners, and second, there is no correlation between the implemen- 
tation of reforms and poor electoral performance. 

booking at Hungary’s experience, Gabor G. Fodor argues that the Cen- 
tral and Eastern European states need to adhere to the paradigm of good 
government and the concept of ‘neo-Weberian state’. The author agrees 
that the development in the CEE countries of a minimal state on the prem- 
ise of neo-liberalism and New Public Management has failed. The latter 
policies have transformed the state into a weak, overstretched and corrupt 
institution of which the citizens are distrustful. Fodor recommends that the 
centre-right parties in CEE countries should adopt a different approach to 
governance, centred on a strong and competent state with efficient bureau- 
cratic structures and the restoration of meritocracy, accountability and po- 
litical responsibility. 

Konstantina E. Botsiou provides a thorough analysis of the centre- 
right’s contribution to the European integration process. The author elabo- 
rates on those parties’ common post-war political agenda that, inter alia, 
featured a commitment to a democratic welfare state, support for European 
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integration and the consolidation of Euro-Atlantic defence cooperation, 
and the promotion of transnational interdependence through international 
organisations. Botsiou recalls that initiatives such as the Nouvelles Equipes 
Internationales (NEI) and the Geneva Circle played a key role in the early 
post-war years in fostering the European orientation of the participant par- 
ties, and she documents how the fundamental choices of those political 
forces shaped the path of success for the European Union. 

The contribution of Evanthis Hatzivassiliou explores the emergence of 
the post-war centre-right parties in Western Europe. While the domestic 
context in each country was different, their centre-right parties adhered to 
the same principles and shared similar priorities and policies. They 
adopted a reformist agenda that was based on pragmatism and moderation. 
They had as core elements the establishment of a welfare state and the 
operation of a market economy in which, nevertheless, the state could 
prudently intervene. Consequently, in Western Europe, not only did the 
centre-right manage to offer a credible alternative to communism and the 
type of capitalism that led to the Great Depression, but it also laid the 
foundations for contemporary social protection policies. 

loannis Filandros explores the ideological origins and foundation of the 
main Greek centre-right party. New Democracy (Nea Demokratia, ND) 
and its founder Konstantinos Karamanlis. Based on the study of the per- 
sonal archives of Karamanlis, the author challenges the mainstream ap- 
proach which claims that there have been two phases in the recent history 
of the Greek Right and in Karamanlis ’s political thought. The chapter il- 
lustrates that the political leadership of Konstantinos Karamanlis was at all 
times informed by the priorities of institutional modernisation for the fos- 
tering of democracy and political freedoms, state intervention in the mar- 
ket economy to attain development and social justice, and European inte- 
gration. 

Roland Freudenstein’s chapter analyses the origins and the main charac- 
teristics of the Central European centre-right parties and remarks that, on a 
series of issues, these parties have emerged as a somehow distinct trend 
within the EPP. Central Europe’s centre-right parties seem to converge on 
the following: a strong condemnation of totalitarianism and support for 
greater democracy and human rights promotion in third countries; renewed 
emphasis on Christian values; a preference for radically liberal economic 
policies; distrust and sharp opposition to Russia; and Atlanticism on ques- 
tions of international security. Freudenstein claims that these positions act 
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against the prevalence of some obsolete Western European ideas (e.g., 
Europe as a counterweight to the US, or the concept of a ‘core Europe’) 
and, as such, add sense and sensibility to European politics. 

Finally, Mate) Makarovic and Matevz Tomsic discuss the Eeft-Right 
dichotomy in the Slovenian political space. The authors argue that in their 
case study this division is somehow atypical. Indeed, the most observable 
differences between the Slovenian parties of Eeft and Right lie in their dis- 
position towards the communist legacy and the questions of tradition and 
religion. Moreover, the chapter studies the utilisation of the terms ‘Eeft’ 
and ‘Right’ by the local media and notes that whereas the former term is 
endowed with a positive content, the latter is discursively represented in a 
negative way. 

Overall, the book attempts to highlight and at the same time stimulate 
the centre-right contribution to the discussion of Europe’s main contempo- 
rary challenges. 



The History and Foundations of European 
Integration: A Contribution to the Debate on 
the Future of the Union 



Jose M. de Areilza 



I believe that all of this - life and the universe - is not just ‘in and of itself. I be- 
lieve that nothing disappears forever, and less so our deeds, whieh is why I believe 
that it makes sense to try to do something in life, something more than that of 
whieh will bring one obvious returns. 

Vaclav Havel, Disturbing the Peace, 1990 



1 Introduction 

The Treaty of Lisbon has probably ended an intense period of almost 
20 years of continuous reform of the European treaties, which began in 
1990 with the negotiation of the Maastricht Treaty. In this period the 
European Union has increased the number of its Member States and has 
acquired ever more competences and assigned tasks. Public debate regard- 
ing European policies has taken off. The exercise of power in Brussels has 
finally been somewhat politicised. Different formulas for reconfiguring 
Community institutions and policies have been tried, while Europe and the 
world have been changing rapidly. The political goal of integration has 
been debated and a serious attempt was made to ratify a treaty called the 
European Constitution. For the last seven years, however, serious political 
efforts have been dedicated to an introspection which has not yet been very 
fruitful. 

At the end of this period of reform, the principles and foundations of 
European integration are still in place. In recent years we have witnessed 
attempts to change this model and substitute others for it (statist, federal, 
intergovernmental or so-called flexible). In spite of this we can still praise 
the successful ‘Community model’ although paradoxically the expression 
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‘European Community’ has disappeared from the reforms signed in Lisbon 
in Deeember 2007. 

Yet during the last five deeades the original ideals of the European 
Community have been developed to a large extent to make a profound 
process of economic and political integration compatible with the renewal 
of the national and historical identities of each Member State. These dis- 
tinctive ‘Community’ features of the project were there at the very begin- 
ning. But thanks to the work of institutions, courts and especially political 
leadership, they have become more deeply ingrained. 

In 2009 the European Union is in a delicate situation, and it is fair to ask 
Member States and their political classes to pay more attention to Brussels. 
With a failed constitution and a severe economic crisis, the Union is still in 
the midst of a crisis of confidence that could have serious consequences. 
The current Union runs the risk of provoking indifference and apathy in 
governments and citizens with respect to its debates and proposals, exactly 
the opposite of what we were trying to do with the constitutional debate 
initiated in 200 1 . 

This essay defends the current validity of the Community model of 
European integration from a historical perspective and emphasises its nor- 
mative dimension, based on certain ideals. It seeks to provide reasons for 
thinking about the Union’s future by taking into account these foundations 
that can still provide guidance and norms. 

Two notes of caution. First, together with this general European view it 
is necessary to offer a complementary view of Spain’s interests in the 
European Union of 2010, which is quite different from the Community our 
country joined in 1986. In any case, this analysis of interests must be 
linked to an overall utopian and axiological reflection about the direction 
the Union should take. Second, the brief deliberation on European identity 
proposed here does not cover the other great half of the debate, dedicated 
to the self-understanding of Europe as this flows directly from its nation 
states, its societies and its values. These varied national experiences of 
freedom and economic and social development have evolved alongside the 
integration process and have been enriched and greatly influenced by 
Europeanisation, but would require specific and wider treatment. 
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2 The Origin of Integration: The Originai Imperative and 
Ethicai Ideais 

Often it is said that European economic integration, focused on building a 
common market, was possible because it did not invade the political space 
and was limited to technical questions. This is far from true. It is true that 
the European Economic Community was launched after a failed attempt at 
European defence integration. Nevertheless, a technocratic explanation 
cannot clarify the important influence in the transformation of European 
politics that the Union has had and continues to have. 

The EEC was, above all, a shared peace and prosperity plan that con- 
solidated the reconciliation between Germany and its former enemies bet- 
ter than any other international agreement. The protectionism and national- 
ism of its members was put under permanent scrutiny. European 
integration was not only conceived as an alliance of interests but was also 
founded on values and ideals, that is to say, on an ethical vision which rose 
above political convenience and ever-changing power games. Joseph 
Weiler (2003, p. 39) has explained that thanks to this desire to be an ethi- 
cal community, Europe is today not only an empirical reality, it is also an 
idea, an ideal, a project of a ‘better community’ or polity. 

In this sense, the founding of the European Communities in the 1950s 
was a special moment in European history in which governments accepted 
a clear set of rules and made a long-term commitment guided by those as- 
pirations, which also coincided with their basic interests in the post-war 
situation. This new beginning took place in a context of continental de- 
struction, where recent history had been very disheartening, the role of the 
state discredited and the fight against totalitarianism had to be continued: 
once Nazism and Fascism had been defeated the struggle against Soviet 
Communism immediately began. 

It is true that the method chosen for European integration was based on 
coalitions of interests and guided by political and bureaucratic elites bent 
on resolving specific economic problems. On the other hand, most political 
and historical analyses of integration, from realist or neo-realist perspec- 
tives, insisted on national interests and calculations of political benefit to 
the ruling class at each step. But as Joseph Weiler (1999, p. 239) has ar- 
gued, the origins of integration cannot be understood without an axiologi- 
cal dimension, a commitment to ‘the promise of Europe’ that captivated 
and mobilised its leaders. These ideals are not only different types of the 
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Original Imperative with an altruistie component, but are based on an ethic 
which is non-relativistic and cannot be reduced to a mere reflection of so- 
cial behaviour (Weiler, 1999, p. 243). Ole Wasver (1993) explains how the 
First World War put the idea of universal values through a period of crisis, 
but the reaction after the Second World War was different, more favour- 
able to a certain rationality that would leave behind the combination of the 
irrational and nationalism present in the post-romantic and totalitarian 
mentality that had destroyed Europe. Isaiah Berlin (1991, p. 202) wrote in 
1959: ‘What has emerged from the recent holocausts? Something ap- 
proaching a new recognition in the West that there are certain universal 
values that can be called constitutive of human beings as such.’ 

Joseph Weiler (1999) analyses the three fundamental ideals of European 
integration - peace, shared prosperity and supranationality - which are col- 
lectively understood as a new way of overcoming chauvinism and of con- 
templating relationships among the European nation states. None of these 
ideals can be reduced to a simple analysis of interests, and all of them re- 
quired sacrifice and a transformation of the politics of previous decades. 

Peace must be understood in the post-war context where hate against 
Germany in countries such as France, Holland or Denmark was enormous 
and understandable. Peace as a basis for a community of equals would be 
inspired by the Christian values of forgiveness and reconciliation between 
enemies, which was a view linked to the personal beliefs of Jean Monnet, 
Robert Schuman, Konrad Adenauer and Alcide De Gasperi, founding fa- 
thers of integration. 

Shared prosperity is an ideal which is intimately related to peace, as the 
Schuman Declaration of 9 May 1950 makes clear. It starts with a vision of 
the market as an instrument of freedom and includes everything from the 
free movement of goods and services to the exchange of ideas. It includes 
respect and mutual awareness among the different European societies as 
well as an element of collective responsibility and solidarity. In this re- 
spect, one of the founding fathers of the Communities, Robert Schuman, 
wrote at the time: ‘Borders, instead of being barriers of separation, should 
become lines of contact where material and cultural exchanges are organ- 
ised and deepened; they will delimit each country’s own tasks, responsi- 
bilities and initiatives in those problems that go beyond borders or even 
continents, and make all countries supportive of each other’ (2005, p. 33). 

Supranationality was an ideal which held that nationality should not be- 
come the main and practically only point of reference in exchanges and in 
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the freedom of movement among nation states. The market eeonomy and a 
eommunity of law would limit economie proteetionism and the terrible ex- 
cesses of nationalism in the past. This supranational discipline would be 
directed not at overcoming the values of the nation state but, on the con- 
trary, at revitalising each one of the European nation states. The most im- 
portant work on the history of the integration, that of the English historian 
Alan Millward (2000), concludes that integration was embarked on as a 
strategy to develop the nation state through the selective ceding of compe- 
tences to the Communities, starting from a concept of ‘security’ that 
clearly included economic aspects. The Common Market in fact reinforced 
the national plans of its members, who were embarked internally on the 
creation of welfare states and were favoured by the economic dynamism of 
freedom of movement of different factors of production and free competi- 
tion. 

The idea of a European nationalism which over time would substitute 
for state nationalisms is, therefore, contrary to this ideal of supranational- 
ity. The European project was created not as the germ of a future power 
that could rival others, but as a community of civilisation and prosperity in 
a context of Atlantic cooperation. 

In our examination of the original ought-to-be of the Community, it is 
important to remember that European integration was possible thanks to 
the US. Its contribution was essential at all levels of reconstruction and co- 
operation among Europeans. The Soviet threat made European unity an 
urgent priority, and the first step in the economic and political unification 
of Europe was the Marshall Plan. Two years later, NATO was created to 
guarantee the West’s freedom and security. 

In this period, Jean Monnet cooperated closely with the US government 
and society to launch the European Communities, which were designed to 
favour Western cooperation and interests as a whole (Schwartz, 1991, pp. 
104-105). Rene Schwok (1992, pp. 9-12) explains how Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson supported, for geopolitical reasons, the creation of the 
European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC) in 1951, despite it being an 
exception to the multilateral and anti-discriminatory GATT regime which 
had gotten underway in 1947. Jean Monnet himself was able to convince 
President Eisenhower, in spite of his initial qualms, to back the European 
Defence Community, which later failed. In the words of Rene Schwok 
(1992, p. 17), Monnet knew how to address the American spirit: ‘There are 
few comparable examples in history of an individual resident in a foreign 
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State, who has been able to have so much influence among leaders and 
high-level officials of a nation [...] He insisted on four elements which fit 
well with American psychology: a pragmatic approach to problems, the 
importance of economic development to promote political stability, a solu- 
tion inspired by the federal model, which echoed the American experience, 
and the role of a united Europe in sharing the US’s world responsibilities.’ 
When General de Gaulle came to power, he became suspicious of the close 
relationship between Germany and the US and vetoed the incorporation of 
the United Kingdom into the Communities, among other reasons because 
of their closeness to the Americans, but he knew that he was straying from 
the original European project. 



3 The Material Constitution and the European Market 
(1958-1992) 

Between 1958 and 1992 the Community gradually became a legal federa- 
tion based on a political confederation, a successful endeavour that com- 
bined pragmatism and idealism. This original mix of legal and political 
elements was the means to achieving the goals and ideals of integration, 
and opened a ‘third way’ between federal and intergovernmental theories 
by taking advantage of the best of each domain in the name of economic 
and political integration. 

During this period the EU developed its own constitutionalism, based to 
a large extent on judicial decisions and directed at limiting and guiding the 
use of power in the European sphere and creating a community of law. It 
equipped itself with what has been called a material constitution (Poiares 
Maduro, 2003). This is a ‘low intensity’ constitutionalism which lacks the 
classic constitutional foundation of a nation state (especially a demos 
around which the union is organised). This means greater imagination and 
adaptation are needed to respect pre-existing national identities and at the 
same time to create a new European-wide polis. 

This constitutionalism regulates the relationship between the Commu- 
nity and its citizens, based on the idea of a legal code of its own, with legal 
rules that uniformly regulate the relationship with the national legal orders 
and create individual rights that citizens can invoke before national courts, 
effectively making these adjudicators part of a decentralised European ju- 
dicial power. These individual rights are mostly economic rights related to 
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the fight against discrimination due to nationality, economic protectionism 
and the distortion of free competition, although protection of fundamental 
rights on a European scale has also been developed to guarantee that 
Community law also recognises this material limit. 

In the same way European constitutionalism regulates the relationship 
between the Community and Member States from the standpoint of com- 
pliance with Community law, the responsibility of states for non- 
compliance and the distribution of competences between the two levels of 
government. 

The European political confederation is based on a combination of su- 
pranational viewpoints (Commission, European Parliament), with open 
representation of national interests in the Council of Ministers and its aux- 
iliary bodies. In reality this is more complex because both the Commission 
and more clearly the Parliament are receptive to national sensibilities, and 
in the Council the defence in all cases of each Member State’s national in- 
terests is tempered by the widely extended rule that decisions are made by 
qualified majority. Another essential component of this confederation is 
made up of broad, in fact almost general, European competences, after 
progressive centralisation by way of judicial interpretation, institutional 
practice and through the reform of the treaties (Chalmers et ah, 2006, 
pp. 86-311). 

However, we use the expression ‘political confederation’ because the 
Member States continue to be the owners of the European treaties. This is 
demonstrated by the successive reforms to the texts and their subsequent 
ratification processes, because the use of force continues to lie with the 
Member States and because they are also decisive in key decisions regard- 
ing the funding of European policies. We must also add that European Un- 
ion law, with its federal-like principles such as direct effect and suprem- 
acy, is based on a voluntary subordination of the Member States through 
their own constitutional and legal mechanisms - the so-called ‘constitu- 
tional tolerance’, in which national sovereignty is subject to major limita- 
tions and legal and economic discipline - but that these limits are accepted 
by the Member States (Weiler, 2000). 

The creation of the European market in the first 35 years of integration 
took place in an ‘Atlantic era’ context where the US guaranteed the de- 
fence and security of the European states, whose defence instruments were 
never comparable and never achieved tme operational capabilities outside of 
NATO. In general, the US benefited from the development of the European 
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Community in this long period, but never stopped understanding European 
integration as part of the much-needed cohesion among European partners 
in the context of the Cold War. 

With the existence of a European market, analysis of European and na- 
tional policies was generally done from a free market economic point of 
view, although occasionally its recommendations were ignored, such as 
with agricultural policy and the ‘regulatory excesses’ recognised by 
Jacques Delors at the end of his mandate at the Commission in 1994. All 
of this happened while the welfare state was being developed to a greater 
or lesser degree at the national level, and in the midst of periodic political 
crises caused by European Community adjustments due to its constant 
growth in members and tasks and to the evolution of the international eco- 
nomic situation. Once it was clear that an oversized welfare state was un- 
viable, the original task of creating a European market provided the states 
with a successful economic solution at the end of the 1980s. 

The current European market is in many ways a forerunner of globalisa- 
tion and its necessary economic, political and social debates. In the sce- 
nario of a single currency and a limited European budget, the case is often 
made for greater liberalisation, competition and price and salary flexibility 
in the EU, although within European institutions and in many Member 
States there is presently no consensus for this type of structural reform, as 
we have seen since 2000 with the Eisbon Agenda. 

The creation of the European market has had a profound impact on areas 
apart from promoting free market ideas. It has produced at least three his- 
toric changes. In the first place, it has allowed the transfer of important 
state competences to European institutions, so much so that the real Euro- 
pean constitutional debate is to a great extent focused on the need to set 
material limits to European legislation. The challenge is to do so without 
sacrificing flexibility when making decisions to harmonise or regulate new 
domains and above all by improving accountability for those who take de- 
cisions in Brussels. 

A second consequence of the European market has been the move to 
majoritarian decision-making in the Council of Ministers of the EC, a 
change that for years was inconceivable and which is the basis for efficient 
decision-making. In this way, in the context of the European market, all 
governments accept that sometimes they may be in the minority in the 
European legislative process and that the results will become supreme law 
that national judges will enforce. 
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The third transformation that the European market brought about has 
been to encourage a permanent debate about truly important values for the 
citizens of each Member State and for Europeans as a whole. Any national 
exceptions in the European market have to be justified with political, so- 
cial and cultural arguments, which are politically and judicially scrutinised 
by the Union. In the Community sphere, there is the same debate about the 
values that drive or limit market logic and, deep down, shape the collective 
identity of Europeans. In short, the heart of integration today continues to 
be the European market, which is not a denial of politics, but the best con- 
text to plan and carry out different visions of Europe. 



4 Towards the Democratisation of the EU (1992-2009) 

One way to understand European integration from the beginning of the 
1 990s when the Maastricht Treaty was negotiated up to the present day is 
to say that it is going through what Oxford Professor K. Nicolaidis (2005) 
calls the ‘Tocqueville moment’. Following in the steps of the French aris- 
tocrat, we as Europeans have started asking ourselves the difficult ques- 
tions asked by any democracy, in this case how to transform an elitist 
scheme such as the economic and political integration bom in 1950. In less 
than half a century numerous competences have been transferred to the 
European domain and we govern ourselves more and more from Bmssels. 
It makes perfect sense, therefore, to turn to democratic theory to clarify the 
ethical components of European identity (including an important debate 
about Christianity), improve accountability and transparency, rethink the 
distribution of power between centre and periphery, adjust the require- 
ments for creating majorities and effectively protect fundamental rights. 

The risks to this move can be found on two different fronts. On the one 
hand, there is the federal and statist rhetoric that denies the idea of a 
Community and its original ideals and substitutes for them European na- 
tionalist formulas. This way of thinking does not take into account the con- 
sequences of this paradigm change - doing away with national identities 
instead of preserving and enhancing them through integration - and the 
danger of social engineering on this scale. 

On the other hand, there is the risk of falling into a strict intergovern- 
mental and instrumental view of European institutions, nostalgic for a non- 
existent past, because integration has been possible thanks to its suprana- 
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tional component and an idea of Community that went beyond traditional 
international organisations and overcame many of the their operational and 
axiological dilemmas (Weiler, 1999, p. 232). 

The democratisation experiment of the 1990s and the beginning of the 
twenty-first century has not been easy because the Union began its ‘Tocque- 
ville moment’ at the same time that the world was rapidly changing. In 
particular, the European continent was going through profound transforma- 
tion with the breaking up of the Soviet Union, German reunification and 
the political and economic transitions in Central and Eastern Europe. The 
EU responded by making strategic decisions, from the creation of the 
single currency to enlargement to the East, that deeply transformed the 
project, subjected it to new tensions and demands and made constitutional 
and political debate more necessary. 

The failed European Constitution should be understood in this context 
of continuous reforms and the search for greater democratic legitimacy. 
This process has not been in vain because it led to four changes to the trea- 
ties, agreed to in Maastricht, Amsterdam, Nice and Eisbon. This is not the 
place for an in-depth analysis of the constitutional rescue proposed by the 
new Treaty of Eisbon in December 2007, still awaiting ratification by all 
the Member States. But we should point out that even if the agreement is 
desirable in its content and also, in an intelligent way, stays away from the 
symbols of a European state - anthem, flag etc. - the path chosen to 
achieve this result is worrying. During the so-called constitutional rescue 
the Union has gone through a hurried, almost secret and again elitist dis- 
cussion about the means and distribution of power. It has deliberately re- 
sorted to the most obscure legal and technical language available to dis- 
guise the salvaging of most of the European Constitution. Hence European 
leaders have left aside the dimension of ideals that explain and make up 
European identity. Moreover, in Eisbon the word ‘constitution’ is not used, 
which seems justified, but awkwardly its drafters have also stated that 
there is no attempt to do anything of a constitutional nature or that might 
be inspired by that constitutional spirit. This devalues the already existing 
material constitution and its principles of supremacy, direct effect, state re- 
sponsibility and so on, and exposes the Community model to future attacks 
from the Euro-sceptics. 
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5 Some Conclusions 

1 . The task pending today is not so much to find comfort in the origins and 
achievements of integration but to develop a basis for creating a new po- 
litical self-confidence in the European Union in accordance with the role 
it has to play in the world in the twenty-first century. The European con- 
tinent has undergone profound change in this period, and we could ar- 
gue that the original ideals of peace, shared prosperity and supranation- 
ality have been achieved for the most part. Therefore we must ask 
ourselves if they are still valid and, if so, if it is necessary to reformulate 
them or add others. 

2. It is true that the Union should not dedicate all its efforts to constitu- 
tional introspection. In many areas - defence, energy, immigration, eco- 
nomic reforms - the Union does not yet have the means or the political 
will to defend its common interests and therefore will not achieve the 
necessary results. But if the legitimacy of the European process is not 
reinforced and made more understandable, and if a greater voice is not 
given to European citizens, it will not be possible to improve the EU’s 
ability to act. The EU’s future depends on listening to suggestions about 
ways to improve its exercise of power, and on facing difficult dilemmas 
with regard to democracy on a European scale. 

3. One of the ongoing debates, to name the one that has had the most im- 
pact on public debate in quite a few Member States, has to do with the 
effective limitation of European powers. The solution to the future prob- 
lems of the Europeans will not always be ‘more Europe’, or new Euro- 
pean policies and more funding for them. In crucial areas such as immi- 
gration, social integration, demography or the response to multi- 
culturalism. Member States should be the predominant actors. But future 
harmonisation should not be excluded in very important new areas (fi- 
nancial services, energy, economic governance or defence). 

4. The European Union of the future cannot be based only on a coalition of 
the short-term interests of national leaders or economic actors in the 
European market. The future Union should not aspire to substitute for 
Member States or define itself by opposing the US, which is an essential 
partner in the European project. The Union moves forward and can be 
explained thanks to being part of Western civilisation. Therefore the 
Union should be committed to fulfilling values and ideals. We should 
contribute to building a story which brings the Member States and 
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European citizens together, an original and demanding imperative which 
goes beyond the communication and marketing campaigns widely used 
to talk about European policies. 

5. The values of political and economic freedom and the sense of Commu- 
nity which explain and inspire the European model have led Europe to 
fight against the excesses of nationalism for more than fifty years. Thi s 
has been essential in eliminating economic protectionism among the 
European partners and creating a ‘Community of law’ with clear democ- 
ratic features, different from the national legal orders but open to their 
values. From this starting point, we have established non-discrimination 
on the grounds of nationality, freedom of movement of factors of pro- 
duction, free competition, macroeconomic stability, economic and social 
cohesion and foreign policy initiatives in defence of common values, 
which we share most of the time with other Western democracies. It 
seems reasonable to maintain the best parts of past Community experi- 
ence when drawing up its future, although the degree of complexity of 
the current Union is much greater due in part to the successive enlarge- 
ments (de Areilza, 2004). 

6. The Community model underlying European integration deserves to 
continue for many more years. It is an open legal and political model, 
not in the sense that it lacks definition in its values, competences and 
components, but as a permanent mechanism of legal and economic dis- 
cipline over Member States, which leads them to renew and enhance 
their values and identities. Each Member State is ‘opening’ itself to in- 
tegration and to its European partners through participation in the Euro- 
pean market and the acceptance of legal limitations. For this model to 
work, it is important to avoid false solutions in the name of an artificial 
European nationalism and to discard federal plans that dilute the identi- 
ties of the different European peoples. 
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The Centre-Right for a New Europe 



Jean-Dominique Giuliani 



The roots of political Europe lie in the history and specific commitment of 
a political family: the centre-right. Robert Schuman, Konrad Adenauer and 
Alcide De Gasperi shared the same political beliefs. They provided the 
impetus to make the unification of the European continent possible, believ- 
ing that this was the only means of bringing back long-term peace. This 
was therefore the foundation of European prosperity. 

Today the centre-right governs 14 Member States and is part of four ma- 
jor coalitions. During the seventh European elections by direct universal 
suffrage, which took place between 4 and 7 June 2009, the European Peo- 
ple's Party (EPP) won 265 seats and remained the first political group in 
the European Parliament. These European elections were the occasion for 
new debates, within which the political platforms put forward by the major 
transnational parties will have played a major role. Political debates were 
still extremely nationally oriented, of course, but a great number of inter- 
national subjects were dominant in European politics, for which the centre- 
right had prepared itself well. 

During the European elections in June 2009 the main transnational par- 
ties promised to lead a European campaign on European subjects. The EPP 
published its draft manifesto on 30 January 2009. Creating new jobs and 
making the economy greener were two of the key messages in the EPP’s 
platform in the elections last June (European People’s Party, 2009). Its 
platform was adopted on 29 April 2009 during the EPP Convention in 
Warsaw. 

The EPP comprises 47 political parties, 1 9 observer parties and six as- 
sociates. It is the leading European party. Of course the range of opinions 
among the member parties is wide, but they all share a common vision. 
They promote the idea of a free and open economy, strong social links and 
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true solidarity within society; they reject the old ideologies which have of- 
ten slipped into totalitarianism or which foster unrealistic dreams. 

In the EPP’s platform we find that the human being is the heart of politi- 
cal concern and that he or she has to be protected, promoted and respected as 
far as beliefs and freedom are concerned - all this being the final goal of any 
political organisation. Confessional or not, these beliefs undoubtedly are the 
core of the European project, and it is therefore true that the EPP has a role 
to play in continuing and enhancing European unification. 

The desire for a common European foreign policy, the will to fight cli- 
mate change and to develop renewable energy sources together with the 
need to face the economic and financial crisis with European policies - 
these are all EPP ideas that are now shared by all of the major European 
political movements. 

Elowever, the Christian Democrats of the EPP do not hesitate to intro- 
duce the security dimension into their proposals as well as their desire for a 
family policy - a specific innovation - that can rise to the demographic 
challenge we face. Europeans must have greater awareness of the protec- 
tive role played by the EU and its policies. They have the right to find at 
the European level the appropriate answers to fundamental questions re- 
garding their future. 



1 The Eurosceptic Challenge 

In the recent past radical and even populist claims have focused on challeng- 
ing the construction of Europe. Some of these are a remnant of the ideological 
wars of the past and adhere to totalitarian communism because of their rejec- 
tion of the Western capitalist system; others are the result of a residual ‘sou- 
verainism’, rallying the heirs of nationalist movements that are outmoded in 
a united Europe. Euroscepticism still exists, although it is marginal. 

The development of common institutions has led to a new challenge in 
European construction. Under constant attack by Member States, European 
institutions have not known how to or have not been able to adopt the po- 
litical agenda made necessary by world developments. For many years 
these institutions were so concerned with abolishing the EU’s internal bor- 
ders that they did not hear the queries about globalisation. The EU’s vital 
competition policy, which was beginning to impose itself beyond Euro- 
pean borders, including among American companies (Microsoft, General 
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Electric), is now being challenged by the financial crisis which has forced 
Member States to take emergency action. Europe’s fundamental commit- 
ment to promote free trade has prevented the EU from coming up with 
credible answers to the aggressive commercial policy of emerging powers. 
The strict monetary rules of the euro area have prevented it from offering a 
reassuring alternative to the monetary manipulation policy adopted by the 
Chinese. European soft power, notably on its borders, has obliged the EU 
to accept all enlargements, which often caused justified opposition. Fi- 
nally, some believe that the governance of the EU itself can be held up for 
criticism. Its laxity is dangerous. This is what lies behind the complaint 
lodged with the German Constitutional Court by an MP, an economist and 
a former Director General of Thyssen, questioning the Eisbon Treaty.* 

New kinds of Eurosceptic criticism have therefore emerged. They are 
based on the EU’s inability to promote itself as an organised, united power 
in a more competitive world. The incomplete nature of political Europe 
justifies this new Euroscepticism. Europe’s absence legitimises new fears. 
The European elections could present the opportunity for the extremely di- 
verse groups of Eurosceptics to rally together. Opposition movements are 
now working in every Member State, where their activities are often li nk ed 
to domestic policy. 

In this context the duty of the EPP family is to prevent the escalation of 
these concerns into populist demands. Taking them into consideration and 
placing them in the context of European integration, which has to be 
strengthened, is an initiative worthy of the heirs of Europe. Other subjects 
will also come to the fore in the European debate and these will have to be 
anticipated. 

After having succeeded, even if not entirely, in abolishing internal bor- 
ders between the Member States, the EU is now being called upon by the 
world. Europe, the world’s leading zone in terms of wealth production, 
with 22.6% of the world GDP,^ cannot afford to neglect the main issues of 
international politics. Its peaceful message of soft power is now facing 
reality; its internal policies and its very organisation are being tested by 
new challenges. 



' See Handelsblatt, 27 January 2009. 

^ The European Union is the leading eeonomie entity in the world, produeing 
22.6% of the world’s wealth. It is ahead of the US (21.4%), China (10.8%), 
Japan (6.6%) and India (4.6%). 
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2 Europe and the World 

For the continental states of Europe the financial crisis is the confirmation 
of something that was slightly forgotten during the Anglo-American finan- 
cial tidal wave of the ’80s and ’90s, namely, that Europeans are deeply at- 
tached to the European model of economic and social development, and 
that this model is probably better adapted to harmonious growth than is 
unbridled capitalism. The ‘German model’ described by Michel Albert 
(1991), who defined the European-style social market economy, is rising 
from its ashes after having been unjustly relegated by the irresponsible fe- 
ver of easy money. 

After two financial bubbles (1998-2001 and 2008-09), the European 
model is now welcomed as being more protective of the individual. It 
forced the US administration to accept the organisation of three interna- 
tional conferences (G-20 meetings on 15 November 2008, 2 April 2009 
and 25 September 2009) designed to structure the world economy. This 
exercise should lead to better regulation and to the creation of new interna- 
tional organisations in charge of financial control. This is crucial for the 
European Union. It will either stand united and impose some of the fea- 
tures of its model, surely useful in correcting the present situation, or be 
divided and become a puppet in conflicts beyond its control between the 
US and the new emerging powers, especially China. 

Defence and security issues will force themselves onto the agenda of an 
EU that is not adequately prepared. The issues of Afghanistan and Pakistan 
are part of the problem put to the West by fundamentalist Islam and its ter- 
rorist armed faction. The battle has to be undertaken on both political and 
military levels in distant theatres of war; Europe has to provide itself with 
the means to intervene. NATO’s future is also on the agenda because of 
the new French position and its consequences for the Atlantic alliance’s 
activities. With regard to these issues the transatlantic relationship itself 
will be re-examined, and we know that Europeans are not fully ready to 
provide a united answer for the time being. However, this is an urgent matter 
and the various meetings that have been organised, like the NATO Summit 
on 3 April 2009 for example, will have impinged on European political 
debate even before the governments of Europe have reached a consensus. 

The Middle East and the Palestinian issue will evidently remain among 
the leading topics in the headlines of the international press. European ef- 
forts to remain present during the events in Gaza in 2008 have not reduced 
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the importance of involvement by the US, the only country that can really 
help via military guarantees to underwrite a sustainable settlement. 

One of the most difficult subjects is Iran’s will to have nuclear weapons. 
The extremely firm stance taken by the new American president proves the 
gravity of the crisis now developing. The acquisition by Iran of nuclear 
weapons cannot be addressed in the same manner as were the previous 
cases of India and Pakistan. The present regime is threatening to overthrow 
the extremely fragile regional balance of power and is proving to be par- 
ticularly destabilising because it supports extremists, attacks Israel directly 
and challenges the already weakened architecture of non-proliferation. 
Public opinion has still not grasped the importance of the issues at stake. 
An acute crisis with Iran would blot out all other political debate, for a 
time at least. European institutions are not able to intervene. The quest for 
a solution will lie in the hands of some Member States, thereby marginalis- 
ing the European dimension. And it goes without saying that European 
public opinion is not prepared to face this type of crisis. It has its own val- 
ues, developed in recent times, and an attachment to peace, dialogue and 
multilateralism embodied in a specific European message that now has to 
face the realities of a new world. 



3 The Centre-Right’s European Message 

If we can talk of success in European construction we may point to the re- 
establishment of long-term peace on what was called ‘the warring conti- 
nent’ for many centuries. European attachment to the peaceful settlement 
of disputes, excessive confidence in the idea of the ‘international commu- 
nity’ and in its institutional expression - the UN - and the rejection of the 
use of force in international relations are genuine European characteristics 
(German Marshall Fund, 2007). They are the result of a real change in 
Europe. After the twentieth century, during which it invented the most per- 
fect dictatorships history has ever known, Europe is now entering the 
twenty-first century with a blind belief in soft power, an expression in- 
vented by Joseph Nye (1990) to qualify the strength of law and values. 

Therefore, there is a distinct European notion of the proper organisation 
of international relations expressed in an extremely well-developed judi- 
cial corpus for the protection of human rights which exists nowhere else in 
the world. We might say that Europe is a human rights paradise; a place 
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where women’s rights are the best protected and where collective rights 
are the best regulated. 

This notion also includes a multilateral vision of international relations, 
whereas we have only reached the multi-polar stage and unilateralism is 
still the rule among the major powers in the world. This inhibits Europeans 
from developing any type of messianism as developed by the Americans in 
terms of human rights; it also prevents them from joining together to share 
and coordinate their defence policies. Europeans no longer believe in the 
motto Tf you want peace prepare for war’. But the state of the world seems 
to demand it even if only to guarantee the survival of the European model. 
In other words, Europeans reject viscerally the idea of power. Neither state 
nor empire, Europe is still seeking its own way and in the meantime it 
finds itself weakened. Of course its soft power has achieved appreciable 
results, for example on its borders, with promises of enlargement and the 
restrictions imposed on some states, which would otherwise be unable to 
progress towards pluralist democracy. We might mention its actions in the 
fight against global warming, for which it sets a good example. But on the 
threshold of political union and en route towards a common army and a 
common foreign policy, the EU hesitates to brave the undeniable weight of 
history, traditions and national identities. The European message, whose 
purity and force make the Old Continent so attractive, has to face a much 
harder reality - that of an extremely competitive world in which military 
power is still the measure of influence. This demand will weigh heavily in 
future political debates and represents a real challenge for the EU and its 
policies. For the time being the EU is too slow to react. The centre-right’s 
role is therefore to rise to these challenges by putting forward bold propos- 
als that have been tested during terms in government and in its European 
experience. 

We know that the Common Agricultural Policy has been criticised for a 
long time by some Member States who do not share the vision of a self- 
sufficient, independent Europe. Other European policies are in danger of 
now being challenged for exactly the opposite reasons. 

If the EU does not protect European interests against major emerging 
economies which are challenging them, it will be subject to criticism from 
Member States and public opinion. The principle of ‘opening’ that formed 
the foundation of the European Community is now being questioned by 
some people and tested by circumstances. 
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The monetary issue is inevitable. The new American administration 
immediately pointed to this by criticising the Chinese authorities’ manipu- 
lation of their currency (Christie, 2009).The euro, created thanks to the in- 
dependence of the European Central Bank, may rapidly find itself con- 
fronted with the same issue. For months the French authorities have been 
requesting a ‘political vision’ for monetary policy, which might find ex- 
pression in a meeting of the heads of state and government of the euro 
area. This position has not met with consensus; some of France’s partners 
harbour bad memories of political intervention in monetary policy. But the 
euro area brings together those Member States that are the most committed 
to European integration, and it is hard to imagine that the members of this 
monetary union are not concerned by the financial crisis. 

Fikewise, the issue of states’ debts, which have increased significantly 
in the attempt to ward off the crisis, will certainly liven up debates among 
and within the Member States. 

Other EU policies may be reviewed and even challenged. This is the 
case with competition and trade policies, likewise immigration policy. The 
first led to the constitution and near completion of the biggest single mar- 
ket in the world, with 500 million citizens, but it can no longer ignore the 
necessary reciprocity in its relations with other major trade partners. Japa- 
nese companies can build trains in the UK whilst European companies 
have no access to Japanese markets. The trade policy has led to Japan find- 
ing its place as leading world exporter to the EU, which has an interest in 
the opening of markets and free trade. But with the crisis, doubt has arisen 
about the EU’s ability to undertake tough negotiations with its partners. It 
does not always have the means. Eet us take energy as an example. If the 
EU were to set up a common gas and oil purchasing agency it would have 
real influence over the market, by virtue of the rule whereby ‘the client is 
king’. But since this does not exist it is the ‘Russian petrol pump attendant’ 
who negotiates and blackmails us over European supplies. 

Finally, there is the challenge of migration: in spite of progress achieved 
under the French presidency in 2008, the EU, which needs to compensate 
for its increasing demographic deficit, struggles to define a truly common 
immigration policy. 

European political debates, whether they are desired or imposed, are of 
major importance. They involve a substantial share of traditional state 
competences. They therefore raise fundamental issues with regard to the 
future organisation of the EU which should not be avoided. 
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4 Modified Institutions 

It is reasonable to think that the Lisbon Treaty will finally be ratified by all 
Member States in spite of the problems in Ireland and some ineluctable re- 
bels. If this does not happen the developments we discuss hereafter will in 
all likelihood be more acute. Indeed, under the pressure of circumstances 
and also of European practices, the institutional balance of the Parliament- 
Council-Commission triangle has been considerably modified. 

We can only be glad at the increase in power gained by the European 
Parliament. The only European institution elected by direct universal suf- 
frage has been neglected for a long time. It is now a legislative instance, 
both useful and effective; it was also inevitable. During its examination of 
the directive on the deregulation of services the European Parliament 
showed it was able to create a political consensus which neither the Coun- 
cil nor the Commission believed necessary, thereby appeasing the surreal- 
ist polemic that emerged with the ‘Polish plumber’ debate. On many occa- 
sions Parliament has shown political maturity in settling major issues with 
regard to European policies, thanks to the lengthy nature and seriousness 
of its procedures. Its orientation in favour of a rigorous environmental pol- 
icy, which emanates from its members, has moved away from the simple 
sum total of national interests to create an extremely ambitious European 
policy. Although this has sometimes been the cause of problems and real 
controversy, as in the case of the REACH regulation,^ it has to be admitted 
that the Parliament exists, that it is increasingly important in the decision- 
making process and that it has increasing influence over the content of 
European legislation. 

This maturity has not been achieved in all areas. Since legislative com- 
petence is not complete - and this can only be provided by the Eisbon 
Treaty - the European Parliament has erred in its promises, its public 
stances in terms of foreign policy, individual rights and international rela- 
tions, which lack detachment and even realism. 

However, it did become an unavoidable institution as it took stock of its 
power of control over the Commission, which led to the resignation of the 



^ REACH is the new regulation on the registration, evaluation, authorisation and 
restriction of chemicals. It came into force on 1 June 2007; see http://eur-lex. 
europa.eu/LexUriServ/LexUriServ.do?uri=OJ:L:2006:396:0001:0849:EN:PDF/. 
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Commission led by Jacques SanterT During the swearing in of the Barroso 
Commission in 2004/ the European Parliament indulged in the luxury of 
refusing to accredit three Commissioners, forcing the head of the European 
executive to review some appointments; it demanded that any new attribu- 
tion of responsibility to the Commissioners be the subject of a hearing/ 
The Commission, the Council and the presidency of the Council, the lob- 
byists and the press all now consider the Parliament as an incontrovertible 
institution. By seizing political power it has undeniably eroded the power 
both of the Executive and of the Council. The co-decision procedure 
places it on an equal level with the Council, which sometimes finds it hard 
to achieve unanimity within its ranks.’ 

The Council has not benefited from the successive enlargements that 
have increased the number of participants. Often it is within its ra nks that 
inevitable European ‘crises’ take place. However, it has to be said that the 
Council takes the decisions and that the Eisbon Treaty, which enables the 
opening of some of its sessions to the press, should help strengthen it. 

The real issue the Council has to face is that of its presidency. The 
strength of a rotating presidency, which obliges a given state to play the 



Challenged by the European Parliament that threatened to eensure it, in the 
wake of accusations of poor management against some of its members, the 
Santer Commission was forced to resign on 15 March 1999. 

^ Initially the Barroso Commission was due to enter office on 1 November 2004. 
Given the possibility of being rejected by Parliament, the appointed president 
preferred to delay the presentation of the Commission. A new list was put for- 
ward to the European Council on 4 November 2004 after the resignation of 
Rocco Buttiglione and the appointment of his replacement Franco Frattini to 
the Justice, Freedom and Security portfolio. The Latvian Commissioner had to 
give up his seat to Andris Piebalgs. The Hungarian Laszlo Kovacs, who was 
put forward for the Energy portfolio but was challenged, won competences 
relative to taxation and customs union. The Dutchwoman Neelie Kroes was 
also challenged by the European Parliament because of her numerous positions 
with some major companies. 

* On 8 May 2008, Franco Frattini delivered his resignation to the President of 
the Commission, Jose Manuel Barroso. His successor, Antonio Tajani, who 
was granted the Transport portfolio, was interviewed by the competent Parlia- 
mentary Commission on 16 June. Jacques Barrot, former Transport Commis- 
sioner and new Vice-President and Commissioner for Justice, Freedom and 
Security, was also heard on the same day. 

’ For example, with the regard to the Energy-Climate Package or the CAP reform. 
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role of propagandist and facilitator of European interests over a six-month 
period rather than remain the defender of its own national interests, has 
been eclipsed by its brevity, by the technical nature of the subjects dealt 
with, which require the mobilisation of substantial means together with a 
great number of qualified staff, and the multiplication of international 
meetings. Small Member States or those that have little tradition of state 
control find it harder to take on the heavy role imposed by the presidency. 

By establishing a stable two-and-a-half-year renewable presidency, the 
Lisbon Treaty partly settles this issue. However, some important interna- 
tional political issues such as Iran, the Middle East and the transatlantic re- 
lationship remain the realm of serious diplomacy. This may lead to divi- 
sion as during the Iraq war or to tensions with regard to the participation in 
important international summits such as the G-20.* 

It is clear, however, that the large Member States have taken control of 
the major issues in international relations and that this trend will only grow 
given the challenges to be faced. Europe’s profile will grow; the EU and 
its institutions will find themselves weakened unless a charismatic leader 
is chosen to chair the Council within Lisbon Treaty institutions. 

But the institution which has suffered most from recent developments is 
the European Commission. For many years it was vigilant and effective, 
not only guarding the treaties but also the European ideal and impetus; it 
has now become a largely administrative organisation, partly because of its 
enlargement to one commissioner per Member State; it is now a venue rife 
with conflicts over national interests. The appointment of its members by 
the Member States has often led to inadequate choices. The development 
of European policies has not been of any benefit to it. Due to the lack of a 
European budget,"* the Commission sometimes finds it hard to fulfil urgent 
demands. This has been the case during the financial crisis. It has often 
been caught out by sharp rises in food prices that it did not anticipate. En- 
joying a monopoly of legislative initiative, it still has a decisive role to 
play in the institutional architecture of Europe. This is in spite of the fact 



* The President of the Council in office assumed responsibility for adding Spain 
and the Netherlands to the list of guest countries in Washington. 

® The annual European budget totalled €128 billion in 2009, i.e., 0.89% of Euro- 
pean GDP. 
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that it has often been used as a scapegoat, and that it has been unable to 
develop any forecasting or prospective tools which, if these had been con- 
solidated on a European level, might have mitigated the inadequacies of 
Member States. In the past the Commission has also sometimes lacked po- 
litical leadership. Internally it has not always succeeded in keeping its best 
talents, who have brought it glory by encroaching on the Member States’ 
competences, and many high-ranking officials have left. 

A new leaf has been turned and the new Commission chaired by Jose 
Manuel Barroso (2009-2014) will have to recover its prestige by inventing 
a new working method, which should enable it to meet the expectations of 
European public opinion in a more political manner. 



5 New Expectations 

French President Nicolas Sarkozy put forward a theory about the new re- 
quirements for European institutions, suggesting the need for a more ‘po- 
litical’ Europe. A misunderstanding between European institutions and 
public opinion has fed Euroscepticism and led to the failure of the refer- 
enda in 2005 and 2008. Whilst the European wager has been won and the 
EU has become the leading economy in the world, the spread of wealth 
across the world and the effort this required from the European economies 
have fed doubts about the meaning of the construction of Europe in that it 
appears inadequately equipped to face the crisis. Powerless, European in- 
stitutions have not distinguished themselves by their answers. 

Enlargement is a good example. Although no one can challenge the in- 
terest of maintaining peace and promoting the European democratic model 
on our borders whilst attaining an appropriate size in the world arena, 
Europeans feel that the enlargement of the EU is ultimately to the detri- 
ment of the European identity they are seeking. The Commission’s poor 
management of this difficult issue (European Commission, 2008) has 
caused considerable damage to the EU’s image and to that of some mem- 
ber states (European Commission, 2006b). Its means of communication 
was ill-chosen, with the European Executive even refusing to define 
Europe (European Commission, 2006a). 

Defence is another problem. Whilst public opinion is strongly in favour 
of a real European army (European Commission, 2003), the state techno- 
structures and especially the national political elites are afraid of taking the 
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important step of transferring new competences to an area, which, it is 
true, is more than symbolic since it encroaches on security. 

The Member States themselves expect more effective European institu- 
tions. We might accuse them of having hesitated to provide real means 
(such as a budget) on a European level for too long; hence they should not 
criticise the weakness of European answers to the financial crisis today or 
the inadequacy of the political answers to the international situation. The 
bank rescue plans and those for economic recovery have in fact again le- 
gitimised a national approach, revealing a lack of thought and anticipation 
on a European level. This has reached such a pitch that some are quick to 
talk of re-nationalising some policies. 

The difficulty to be overcome lies in the various levels of understanding 
between Member States and the impetus needed to forge agreements or 
even a simple Europe-wide consensus. The real innovation of the French 
presidency of the EU came in Nicolas Sarkozy’s style as he took the risk 
of talking and acting on behalf of the 27 before even receiving a formal 
opinion from each member. In the Russian-Georgian conflict as in the 
constitution of the G-20, this wager was successful and pushed Europe into 
the lead position. It is therefore urgent for the EU to simplify the decision- 
making process; the Eisbon Treaty, which extends the field of decision 
through qualified majorities, should help in this matter. It will not, how- 
ever, be enough to assert true European political will, which has a position 
and a role in the new arena of international relations. Undoubtedly new ini- 
tiatives will be necessary to achieve this. They are vital in finding public 
support for European political debate. 



6 The Centre-Right’s Irreplaceable Role 

As is often the case in European affairs, circumstances will play an impor- 
tant role in the continuation of integration and the definition of political 
orientations. In the absence of a striking European political project that 
could be taken forward by one or several committed visionaries, it will be 
political necessity that will take the movement forwards. Public opinion 
may very well push decision-makers to act. It is likely that international 
events, of an economic nature or involving security, will provide the 
opportunity to question European reality. The EU asserted itself in a 
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very short period of time. It must now show what it can do in an urgent 
situation. 

We can rest assured that the creation of a new world economic order 
will lead Europe to unify its positions. No one is safe, from the richest to 
the poorest, from the systemic effects of the financial crisis; four EU 
Member States have already received aid from the IMF‘° and also from the 
European Commission. It is highly likely that solidarity between Member 
States will apply again. This might be extended to joint action such as co- 
operation between Member States rather than to actions at European level. 

However, within the discussions to be engaged in during the G-20, the 
EU might speak as one, since only some Member States will represent it. 
These meetings may legitimise preparation meetings between heads of 
state and government of the euro area. The political establishment of this 
institution may impose itself in the wake of unjustified rumours about fi- 
nancial inadequacies on the part of some euro area Member States." The 
issue of states’ increasing debt due to the economic crisis together with fi- 
nancial risks may grow over the years; it can only be settled at the highest 
level and cannot be reduced to technical considerations. The French de- 
mand to take political advantage of the euro area may find satisfaction due 
to the present circumstances. 

International political events may accelerate European Defence, which, 
under the German presidency in 2007 and then the French presidency in 
2008, was prepared for new progress. The UK’s involvement is now deci- 
sive, and the command they are assuming of the EU’s first maritime inter- 
vention off the Somalia coast to foil piracy'^ is a positive step that may be 
a sign of future action. In the event of a serious security crisis, whether of 
terrorist origin or not, or if there is a major defence policy problem, 
EU Member States, again out of necessity, may decide to take the step of 
creating a more considerable joint military force. 



Hungary was granted a loan of €12.3 billion in November 2008, Latvia €1.68 
billion in Deeember 2008, Romania €12.9 billion in May 2009 and Poland 
€13.76 billion in May 2009. 

" At the beginning of 2009 Greeee, Spain and Portugal saw eredit rating agen- 
cies reduce the ratings given their sovereign debts. 

" The Atalanta Operation was launched on 8 December 2008 to prevent acts of 
piracy off the Somali coast; see http://www.consilium.europa.eu/showPage. 
aspx?id= 151 8&lang=en/. 
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Progress will depend on the will of some determined European leaders. 
Will they rise to the occasion of these historic decisions, or will economic 
issues lead them to privilege the settlement of domestic problems? At this 
level nothing can replace committed vision and political will. Political 
commitment on the part of centre-right governments, which rule in a ma- 
jority of Member States, can produce this joint will. Thi s is possible 
because the EU has already moved on to the political stage. 
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One of the most important objectives of the European Union and its many 
Member States today is to build a society that bases its sustainable eco- 
nomic development and employment on knowledge. 

The ambition to build a knowledge economy requires that knowledge - 
education, research and innovation - take a central place in the agendas of 
the EU and its Member States. A modernisation agenda for universities, a 
Europe of knowledge and a policy of innovation are key concepts that are 
high on the European education agenda. 

The EU’s gradually intensified cooperation in the area of vocational 
education and training (VET) in recent years is beginning to show tangible 
results. At the same time we must prepare a new framework for the com- 
ing decade. The Copenhagen process on VET is a parallel to the successful 
Bologna process on university reforms. Eifelong learning is becoming an 
important part of national strategies. 



1 A Modernisation Agenda for Universities 

European higher education is underperforming. If we compare the best 
universities, Europe’s 4,000 universities have enormous potential, much of 
which unfortunately goes untapped. Not enough young people attain a 
higher education, and too few adults have ever seen a university from the 
inside. The European Commission has identified a series of weaknesses 
(fragmentation, over-regulation, underfunding) and pointed at the reform s 
needed in the areas of curricula (Bologna process), governance (autonomy 
and accountability) and funding (diversification of income, public and pri- 
vate) (European Commission, 2006). 
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EU Member States elearly reeognise this need and are in the process of 
reviewing their higher education systems - from the ways in which these 
systems are regulated and managed to the ways in which universities are 
governed and their curricular content organised - to ensure that Europe’s 
graduates are able to fully seize the opportunities of the knowledge econ- 
omy and compete successfully in the labour market. 

1.1 Modernising Higher Education: Key Drivers of Change 

To enable Europe’s universities to make their full contribution to the crea- 
tion of a true knowledge economy, the European Commission has identi- 
fied nine areas where changes should be made: 

• Boosting the proportion of graduates who spend at least one semester 
abroad or in industry. 

• Allowing students to make use of national loans and grants wherever in 
the EU they decide to study or do research. 

• Bringing procedures for the recognition of academic qualifications in 
line with those for professional qualifications, thus making European 
degrees more easily recognised outside Europe. 

• Introducing training in intellectual property management, communica- 
tion, networking, entrepreneurship and teamworking as part of a re- 
search career. 

• Refocusing courses to allow greater participation at later stages of the 
life cycle, thereby addressing the skills needs of Europe’s workforce and 
ensuring that universities are able to adapt to Europe’s ageing popula- 
tion. 

• Enhancing interdisciplinarity and transdisciplinarity in order to make 
our systems and study programs more innovative and relevant to the 
needs of society and economy. This could include revising curricula to 
adapt to new developments, building closer links between disciplines 
and focusing on overall research domains (e.g. renewable energy, nano- 
technology) rather than disciplines. 

• Reviewing systems for funding universities, with more focus on outputs, 
and giving universities more responsibility for their own long-term fi- 
nancial sustainability, particularly in research. 

• Allowing universities greater autonomy and accountability so that they 
can respond quickly to change. It could also include more autonomy at 
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the institutional level to choose teaching and research staff. The aim is 
to create a framework within which universities can become stronger 
players in the global knowledge society and economy. 

• Rewarding excellence at the highest level. The primary goal must be to 
achieve high quality in the teaching and research functions of universi- 
ties. This will necessarily mean a differentiated approach: each institu- 
tion should find the balance of education, research and innovation that is 
best suited to its role in its region or country. 

The aim is to create a framework within which universities can become 
stronger players in the global knowledge society and economy. The pri- 
mary goal must be to achieve excellence in the teaching and research func- 
tions of universities. This will necessarily mean a differentiated approach: 
each institution should find the balance of education, research and innova- 
tion that is best suited to its role in its region or country. 

The EU should be ready to further support the modernisation of univer- 
sities through a process of identifying and sharing best practices, and 
through its funding programmes for education, research and innovation: 
the Lifelong Learning Programme (LLP), the Seventh Framework Pro- 
gramme (FP7) for research and development, the Competitiveness and In- 
novation Programme (CIP), and the Structural and Cohesion Funds. 

1.2 Curricular Reform: New Skills for New Jobs 

It is clear that qualification requirements across most jobs will increase 
dramatically; most additional jobs will be created at the highest qualifica- 
tion levels and our labour markets will have to cope with structural change. 
University curricula in Europe are often outdated and not sufficiently fo- 
cused on the needs of society and the labour market. Study programmes 
tend to be teacher oriented and rather theoretical. Reforms taking place 
under the Bologna process are a step in the right direction and most par- 
ticipating countries have already introduced the three-stage structure 
(bachelor, master, doctorate), but the pace of progress must be stepped up. 
Curricula content must be further adapted to ensure that university qualifi- 
cations are more relevant for the labour market and enhance directly the 
employability of graduates. Universities should offer broad support to the 
workforce more generally, including the stimulation of an entrepreneurial 
mindset and better accreditation for prior experience and learning. Currie- 
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ula should also foster citizenship and personal development and be suffi- 
ciently flexible to respond to the opportunities offered by non-traditional 
learners. Furthermore, specialised knowledge needs to be better combined 
with generic competencies such as problem solving and teamwork. 

For these reasons, the Commission - in response to a request from the 
spring European Council of 2008 - has embarked upon a comprehensive 
assessment of the future skills requirements and gaps in Europe up to 
2020, taking account of the impacts of technological change and ageing 
populations (European Council, 2008). Analysis completed last year by the 
European Centre for the Development of Vocational Training (Cedefop) in 
Thessaloniki on skills needs in Europe until 2020 (Cedefop, 2008) will 
help the Commission and Member States in taking forward this work. 

In addition, the Commission is fostering dialogue between academia and 
the world of enterprise through the University-Business Forum and 
through cooperative activities such as the newly established European In- 
stitute of Innovation and Technology (EIT). Innovative projects in this 
field can get support from the new university-enterprise cooperation sec- 
tion of the Erasmus programme. 

1 .3 Governance Reform - Accountability and Performance 
Measurement 

The European Union should promote real autonomy and accountability for 
universities (European Commission, 2006). The state’s new role could be 
termed ‘facilitative’ inasmuch as it establishes a higher education envi- 
ronment in which government controls the outcomes at a systems level 
without detailed interference. This does not imply that governments are 
withdrawing or should withdraw from responsibility for higher education 
systems, but rather that they should focus their efforts on system oversight 
and performance-based steering of institutes of higher education. 

This requires new internal governance systems based on strategic priori- 
ties and on professional management of human resources, investment and 
administrative procedures. It also requires universities to overcome their 
fragmentation into faculties, departments, laboratories and administrative 
units and to target their efforts collectively on institutional priorities for re- 
search, teaching and services. Member States should build up and reward 
management and leadership capacity within universities. Traditional no- 
tions of collegiality and consensus-based decision-making have come un- 
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der pressure, giving way to ‘businesslike’ leadership and management, 
aimed among other things at professionalising institutional govemanee and 
management. 

Responsibilities that were formerly those of the state have been trans- 
ferred not only to higher education institutions but also to other organisa- 
tions such as research councils, accreditation bodies etc. New actors at the 
national level (e.g., ministries of economic affairs) and regional level are 
entering the higher education scene, especially given their interest in the 
emerging knowledge society and technology transfer. 

Surveys show that this is indeed the overall trend in European higher 
education (CHEFS, 2006). The Commission is currently examining what 
impact the new governance approach will have on university performance 
in areas such as access, graduation, employability, mobility and quality. In 
the development of tools to enhance transparency, work is also ongoing to 
map the scope and diversity of Europe’s universities and to investigate the 
feasibility of developing a multi-dimensional global European ranking sys- 
tem. 

1.4 Funding Reform - A Mix of Public and Private Sources 

If our ambition is to raise the quality of university performance and in- 
crease participation rates we need to look for extra funding. Public funding 
remains important but is not enough to fdl the gap. Universities will need 
to diversify their funding sources and look for public or private funds in- 
cluding tuition fees, full cost provision, research and service contracts 
fund-raising. They need to reinforce collaboration with enterprises (includ- 
ing in the form of cross-border consortia), foundations and other private 
sources. The annual report of the Commission on progress towards the 
Eisbon objectives in education and training gives a detailed analysis of the 
present situation (European Commission, 2008a). 

Each country should strike the right balance between core, competitive 
and outcome-based funding (underpinned by robust quality assurance) for 
higher education and university-based research. Competitive funding 
should be based on institutional evaluation systems and on diversified per- 
formance indicators, with clearly defined targets and indicators supported 
by international benchmarking for both inputs and economic and societal 
outputs. 
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While public investment in tertiary-level education in the EU-27 is only 
slightly below the level in the US, it is nearly twice as high as in Japan. 
However, private investment in higher education is much higher in both 
the US and Japan. As a result, total investment in higher education institu- 
tions in Europe (for all activities, including both education and research) is 
far below the level in the US. 

The Commission has proposed the goal of investing 2% of GDP (the 
current level is 1.31% from all sources) in higher education (public and 
private combined). It is also worth recalling the Barcelona target of 3% of 
GDP for the global investment in research and development (R&D). 



2 Weathering the Storm - Emerging Stronger from the 
Current Economic Crisis 

Economic growth dropped to about 1% in 2008 in both the EU and the 
euro area - down from just below 3% in 2007. In 2009, real GDP is ex- 
pected to fall by almost 2% and timid signs of recovery are expected next 
year. ‘ 

The employment and social consequences of the crisis are already visi- 
ble across the EU. Employment is expected to fall by 3.5 million jobs in 
2009 and the unemployment rate will rise to 8.75% in the EU and 9.25% 
in the euro area, with a further increase in 2010. And increasingly more 
young people are finding it especially difficult to secure a first job. 

With the current economic downturn and in the face of intensifying fi- 
nancial pressures on public spending, the temptation may arise to reduce 
spending on education or research, refocusing public expenditure instead 
on physical infrastructure and economic rescue areas. The temptation also 
exists for both public and private actors to retrench behind national or sec- 
toral boundaries. Clearly, such an approach would be short-sighted and 
self-defeating: cutting investment on education or research risks seriously 
undermining our capacity to weather the economic storm and would com- 
promise Europe’s growth and employment prospects in the medium and 
longer term. 



1 



http://epp. eurostat.ee. europa.eu/portal/page?_pageid=1090, 30070682, 1090_33 
076576&_dad=portal&_sehema=PORTAL/. 
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Three of the most important components of a European or national re- 
covery package are education, innovation and research. They play a crucial 
role for society and the economy in Europe, both today and tomorrow. In 
fact, this is the time to invest more - not less - in these three components. 



3 A Europe of Knowledge 

In the current context of global competition for knowledge and innovation, 
the future of Europe and of its regions depends largely on our decisions re- 
lated to knowledge. 

Europe is confronted by major societal challenges and opportunities, 
such as social and regional cohesion, unemployment, migration, poverty 
and inequality, enlargement, demographic change, security and global in- 
terdependence. There is a constant need for a deeper knowledge and un- 
derstanding of such issues, of their driving forces and consequences and of 
how best to tackle them, a need for a better understanding of how social, 
economic and environmental objectives might be successfully combined. 
In this context, the triangle of research, education and innovation is vital. 
Generating in-depth, shared understanding of challenges and providing an 
improved knowledge base for decisions requires a vibrant research com- 
munity and interdisciplinary, collaborative research efforts. The times also 
call for quality education and training systems that, in addition to research, 
will help all European citizens acquire knowledge and skills for happier, 
more prosperous and more fulfilling lives. Education and training play 
a crucial role since they not only contribute to current social, political, eco- 
nomic and cultural development but also build the intellectual foundations, 
knowledge, skills and resources to deal with future challenges, foreseen as 
well as unexpected. 

In March 2000, the conclusions of the Eisbon Council confirmed learn- 
ing as a basic component both for the development of the European econ- 
omy and as a core driver of the European social model. In doing so, they 
reaffirmed the need to study the shifting processes and practices of 
learning, and to relate these to wider aspects of contemporary social 
change in Europe and beyond. Since then, many other policy documents 
and events have underlined that the wealth and strength of Europe lie in 
the knowledge and skills of its citizens. 
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Last year, the European Commission’s Renewed Social Agenda (Euro- 
pean Commission, 2008b) reaffirmed the importance of the social dimen- 
sion as an integral part of the Eisbon Strategy and re-confirmed that learn- 
ing is crucial for the achievement of both economic and social goals. Yet 
many claim that in recent years the objective of a transition to a competi- 
tive, dynamic economy based on knowledge has tended to overshadow 
socio-cultural and civic goals. Particularly in the current global economic 
crisis, there is a concern that economic imperatives will eclipse socio- 
cultural and civic goals in our policies for learning. Our policies for learn- 
ing should, of course, be geared towards the Eisbon Strategy, with its focus 
on jobs and growth. In addition, however, we cannot afford to neglect in- 
clusion, equality and active citizenship, which are just as fundamental for 
the cohesion, success and well-being of our societies and are best pro- 
moted through education and training. A learning society worthy of the 
name ought to deliver social cohesion and social justice as well as eco- 
nomic prosperity to all its citizens. Therefore, a key question for policy 
makers is: How can the traditional strengths of European education and train- 
ing systems be reframed to meet both economic and socio-cultural challenges? 

3.1 Some Key Challenges for Europe and the Role of Learning 

The ageing of the population is a key issue in all European countries and is 
expected to become a greater concern in the future. Ageing affects almost 
all parts of society such as health systems, consumer structures and also 
education and training (E&T) systems. Europe has to deal with a reduction 
in the working-age population and a higher share of people of retirement 
age. Dealing with the social and economic consequences of ageing is a key 
challenge for Europe and for European education and training systems and 
research institutions. 

Also, with increasing migration into and within an already quite cultur- 
ally differentiated EU, there is an urgent need for more knowledge sharing 
on the nature and effectiveness of cultural and social integration processes. 
Research shows that the education and training of children, adults and 
community leaders can play a vital role in this process and that there are 
important benefits to be gained from sharing knowledge about successes 
and failures to date. 

While immigration is most often presented as a problem, it is also an 
opportunity for Europe. Immigration is not only about poor and low- 
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skilled immigrants attracted to European welfare states. Some regions in 
Europe are increasingly receiving young highly skilled workers from the 
outside world. This trend could help Europe overcome the problem of an 
ageing workforce described above. Selective immigration policies may 
also be seen as a response to the loss of high-skilled native workers due to 
the so-called brain drain to countries outside the EU (mainly the EIS). 
As the global mobility of labour rises, there is an increasing need to man- 
age flows in order to avoid a ‘struggle for brains’ and to elaborate fair, 
win-win solutions for all parties. 

While the overall consensus is that globalisation will continue, a consid- 
erable shift in the distribution of economic power in the world can be ob- 
served. Whereas during the last decades of the twentieth century Europe, 
North America and Japan were the most important players in the world 
economy, some emerging regions and countries seem likely to take leading 
roles as economic powerhouses in the coming decades. In particular, the 
economic development of the so-called BRICs (Brazil, Russia, India and 
China) seems to be the driving force behind this change in the global 
economy. 

Forecasts by some leading economists suggest that China in particular 
may increase its share of world GDP from 11% today to 40% in 2040. At 
the same time, the stark decline forecast for the European Union from 2 1 % 
today to 5% in 2040 has been deemed ‘the most unsettling of the forecasts’ 
by Nobel Eaureate Robert Fogel. Although the assumptions behind these 
forecasts have been challenged, the figures are indicative of the speed at 
which the global economic balance is tilting in favour of China. 

These trends are relevant for education and training systems in several 
ways. First of all, if Europe wants to compete in light of future global eco- 
nomic forces and catch up to the global technological frontier, its educa- 
tion and training systems, especially at the tertiary level, have to generate 
new knowledge and technologies by encouraging innovation and entre- 
preneurship. Second, it is important to adopt a proactive attitude towards 
the opportunities for economic cooperation with emerging economic 
superpowers. This may require decisions about language learning and 
(inter)cultural education. 

Third, education and training will play a major role in the upcoming 
European social model based on fiexicurity: they will be indispensable in 
fostering mobility between jobs and sectors, as well as adaptability within 
given jobs and sectors. Education and training will also become the main 
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leverage in creating opportunities for disadvantaged groups, lifting them 
out of the vicious circle of precariousness and securing a prosperous future 
for all in a globalised economy. Targeted guidance and counselling and 
recognition of informally acquired knowledge, skills and competences are 
crucial, in particular for those people who have had a negative experience, 
are immigrants or are reluctant or not confident enough to undergo educa- 
tion and training. For those who do not succeed in securing a productive 
role in the globalised labour market, education and training can at least 
contribute to decent treatment and access to some alternative opportunities. 

Fourth, education and training themselves have become subject to inter- 
national and global competition. Both within the EU and the World Trade 
Organization, the debate about the benefits and drawbacks of free move- 
ment of educational services is ongoing. A key aspect in strengthening the 
competitiveness of education and training itself in Europe is the quality of 
E&T provision. 

Following accelerated global warming and several significant natural 
disasters, there has been a major change since Eisbon in the area of sus- 
tainability. This field is expected to become a higher priority in the next 
10-20 years. The 2007 spring European Council agreed on an ambitious 
plan to transform Europe into a low-carbon economy with secure, sustain- 
able and competitive energy provision. This involves a reduction of green- 
house gas emissions by at least 20% and the achievement of a 20% share 
of renewable energy sources by 2020. Indirectly, it necessitates major 
technological innovations in all economic sectors. Whereas it must be 
acknowledged that E&T can do little directly that is novel with respect to 
issues like global warming, they must contribute innovations to tackle its 
causes as well as consequences (search for alternative energy resources, 
better use of resources, dissemination of alternative lifestyles etc.). 

Apart from climate change, the planet has also suffered from an upsurge 
of terrorism and new global political tensions since 2000. The European 
response to external threats has traditionally been a rather moderate, open 
and peaceful attitude. The fear of fundamentalism and Islamic extremism 
has fuelled xenophobia in many EU countries and triggered further segre- 
gation in education. It is obvious that education policy has a key role in 
safeguarding peace and social cohesion. Respectful relationships with 
other cultures and religions, and building on common values and human 
rights are a precondition for peace and internal social cohesion. This can 
be seen as another dimension of sustainability policy. 
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3.2 Knowledge Leads to Better Living Conditions 

Research shows that the benefits of learning are wide-ranging and multi- 
leveled, economic and social, for individuals and for societies. Education 
and training increase the wealth and prosperity of nations and improve the 
skills, knowledge, employment prospects and earnings of individuals. 
They are indispensable for cultural development, inclusion, better individ- 
ual and public health and environmental responsibility. They can and do 
improve democracy and intercultural understanding. They promote toler- 
ance, equality, care and solidarity. They strengthen social cohesion and 
build the critical foundation for developing a more cohesive society, for 
reducing social inequalities and for combating exclusion. Education unites. 
It can also turn people into active citizens and give them happier, more ful- 
filling lives. It enhances self-esteem, which in turn motivates people to 
learn and achieve more. Quality education helps people solve problems 
and manage radical change, such as redundancy or divorce. Also, the skills 
acquired through learning help people understand what further skills they 
need and how to use the skills of others. 

However, despite the priority placed on knowledge and learning post- 
Eisbon, there is currently still too much lip service being paid to the role of 
education and training in our societies and the economy, in Europe and 
worldwide. Education has a relatively low status both as a field of scholar- 
ship among the social sciences and as a field of social policy. The low lev- 
els of funding for education in several Member States reflect this low 
status. 

One possible explanation of this low status is that education and training 
are an intangible investment which takes time to bear fruit. Others say that 
this low status is related to the failure of a large part of contemporary edu- 
cational research to add knowledge and value to the broader social science 
agenda and help resolve issues of public importance other than those ex- 
perienced within the confines of formal education and training systems. 
Whatever the reasons, it is not enough to agree verbally that education and 
training are crucial in the effort to build a Europe of knowledge. Govern- 
ments need to believe more in education and training, to show genuine po- 
litical commitment and determination to improve their quality, to widen 
access to quality education and training for all and to match these policies 
with sustained financial commitments. 
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Education and learning build the critical foundation for developing a 
knowledge-based society and for combating social exclusion. The model of 
the citizen that inform s our educational thinking is crucial; it reflects our 
vision of the ‘social Europe’ that we aspire to build. Education and training 
are not only about preparing people for the labour market. We cannot afford 
to neglect inclusion, equality, solidarity and active citizenship: objectives 
which are fundamental for the cohesion, success and well-being of our 
societies and are best promoted through education and training. There is a 
need to strike a better balance between the economic and socio-cultural 
objectives of learning. 

The way Europe debates questions about the purposes of learning in a 
world where the global and the local influence each other and where citi- 
zens must be prepared as actors within multicultural democracies will gen- 
erate resources not only for Europe but also for the rest of the world. Such 
resources, which can inform policies that support global-local democratic 
(‘post-national’) politics, and the learning processes that form citizens who 
understand and enact their entitlements and duties within the framework of 
democratic decision-making, are critical not just to the project of European 
integration but also to democratic politics on a global scale. 



4 The Innovation Policy 

In autumn 2006 the Co mm ission and Council outlined the present EU in- 
novation strategy for the years ahead. The major objectives of this strategy 
were creating an innovation- friendly environment, strengthening the link s 
between education, research and innovation in the ‘knowledge triangle’ 
and focusing the knowledge transfer on marketable innovations. The need 
for a broad-based innovation strategy rises from the changing nature of in- 
novation and from the global challenges. In addition to high-technology 
research and development in both the private and public sectors, the strat- 
egy concerns services and other non-technological fields. Its priorities 
need to be taken forward rapidly in all sectors: creating innovation- friendly 
environments, intensifying partnerships, innovation poles and clusters and 
developing innovation management and support services. Innovation 
doesn’t just happen. As a complex process, it involves and combines actors 
and knowledge from different fields. 
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The broad-based innovation strategy defines innovation as ‘the imple- 
mentation of a new or signifieantly improved produet (good or serviee) or 
proeess, a new marketing method, or a new organisational method in busi- 
ness practices, workplace organisation or external relation’ (OECD, 2005). 
It covers all forms of open innovation which combine in-house R&D with 
the innovative power of users, consumers and employees. It emphasises 
education and skills as pre-conditions for innovation, better use of the in- 
ternal market, enhancing the regulatory environment, promoting cluster 
cooperation, increasing financing of EU research and innovation, and in- 
novation in public administration. 

Whereas the previous innovation policies focused on investing in re- 
search and on supply-driven innovation, a broad-based innovation strategy 
broadened the approach and placed greater emphasis on demand-driven 
innovation. On this basis, the strategy identified nine strategic priorities for 
innovation action at EU level: (1) increasing financing of education and 
the modernisation of universities; (2) establishment of the EIT; (3) an open 
European labour market and mobility for researchers; (4) knowledge trans- 
fer between universities, research and industry; (5) supporting regional in- 
novation by EU cohesion funding; (6) a framework for state aid; (7) a new 
patent strategy and an IPR (Intellectual Property Rights) strategy; (8) a le- 
gal framework for new digital products, services and business; (9) innova- 
tion friendly lead markets. 

The founding of the EIT has been a major new initiative under the 
broad-based strategy. The EIT is no longer a dream but an existing fact, 
with a competent governing board and a seat in Budapest. Early next year 
it will become fully operational as the first autonomous Knowledge and 
Innovation Communities (KICs) start functioning. The KICs are partner- 
ships between universities, research organisations, companies and other 
innovation stakeholders. The obligatory inclusion of business and higher 
education dimensions will ensure a constant focus on delivering and dis- 
seminating usable outcomes. The objective is more than increasing innova- 
tion and business; it is also the increasing capacity to attract the best possi- 
ble talents (‘brain-gain’) globally. 

This was the EU’s response to the challenge of integrating research, 
education and business communities to promote innovation - a new kind 
of common public-private partnership and instrument for excellence in re- 
search and innovation. Combining the resources and capacities of Euro- 
pean universities, research institutions and industries, the EIT aims to pro- 
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vide excellence in all aspects of the knowledge triad: research, education 
and innovation. The outcome of the exercise is not only to develop the best 
research into quickly marketable high-quality innovations, but also to pro- 
duce the first generation of excellent entrepreneurial post-graduates and 
PhDs. The EIT vision is not to be just another new institute, but - beyond 
excellence - the flagship, whose experience and achievements will pave 
the way for a host of knowledge and innovation communities to follow, as 
well as for other excellence-driven partnerships for innovation. 

The EIT is not the only new initiative to be implemented under the pre- 
sent EU innovation strategy. The Eead Market Initiative (EMI), the creation 
of world-class innovation clusters, the Competitiveness and Innovation 
Framework Programme (CIP) and the removal of obstacles to cross-border 
investments by venture capital funds are examples of new initiatives to 
boost innovation in Europe. Other new measures include a European net- 
work of Eiving Eabs to promote open innovation and the new instruments 
of the Seventh R&D Framework Programme, such as the European Tech- 
nology Platforms and the Joint Technology Initiatives, through which in- 
dustry and other stakeholders can develop shared long-term visions and 
strategic research agendas in areas of business interest. 

Under the EMI, six potential lead markets have been identified: eHealth, 
construction, protective textiles, bio-based products, recycling and renew- 
able energy. These six markets are all highly innovative, respond to cus- 
tomers’ needs, have a strong technological and industrial base and depend 
on the favourable framework conditions through public policy actions. The 
objective of the world-class innovation cluster initiative is to create the 
necessary critical mass, innovation capability and international linkages to 
successfully compete in the global market. The Competitiveness and Inno- 
vation Framework Programme (CIP) is an instrument to encourage the 
competitiveness of European enterprises, in particular the SMEs, and in- 
cludes several instruments for improving cluster policies. The Eiving Eab 
project, started in January 2008, is a user-driven open innovation ecosys- 
tem which is based on a business-citizens-govemment partnership to 
move research out of laboratories into real-life contexts and bring together 
Europe’s top research institutes and companies. 

All these instruments are important and make a valuable contribution to 
improving the competitiveness of European innovation. It would be nice to 
report that thanks to these measures the EU’s innovation performance is 
making overall progress, according to the European Innovation Scoreboard 
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(EIS) of January 2009. The 2008 EIS showed that there had been ongoing 
improvement in the EEl’s performanee relative to the US and a reeent im- 
provement relative to Japan. However, it is not the ease that the EU is 
making overall progress, sinee the most reeent statistics describe the im- 
provements which took place when the new measures to promote innova- 
tion were decided upon. Nevertheless, we may look to the future with con- 
fidence; the consequences of the new policy will become apparent over the 
next years. 

However, we must remember that in the final analysis innovation is 
based on human capital and creativity. I believe, therefore, that the key is- 
sue is to define a common policy for developing European human compe- 
tencies for innovation. Investment in human capital is also the key to in- 
creasing opportunities for individuals and to tackling social exclusion. 
What is more, investing in technology is useless unless Europe also invests 
in people who can make that technology work for growth and jobs. I take 
this opportunity to reiterate that the Eisbon Strategy set a target of 3% of 
GDP by 20 1 0 for EU public and private research and development spend- 
ing, which has to date been achieved only by two Member States! In times 
of financial and economic crisis it is of utmost importance to look further 
into the future. I cannot see a better way out of the crisis than a policy that 
encourages and promotes private and public cooperation in fostering inno- 
vation. In addition, we need to respond to the great expectations for inno- 
vation outside the direct financial sphere. For example, in order to meet the 
increasing needs for renewable energies and to slow down and eventually 
stop global warming, new technological and social innovations are needed. 

We need new innovation strategies for the future. Three major dynamic 
elements - markets and governance, human capital and global dimensions - 
will be subject to change and operate against a background of cross-cutting 
analytical challenges of better measurement and the changing nature of in- 
novation. Europe has to continue to work intensively on its innovation 
strategy, encompassing all the conditions for sustainable development and 
systematically encouraging all form s of innovation. Many of the priorities 
of this broad-based strategy are already in place and the innovation and fi- 
nancial landscapes are rapidly developing, emphasising open, user-driven 
innovation, non-technological innovation, SMEs and new initiatives for 
public-private partnerships (PPPs). 

We should not ‘waste’ the current financial and economic crisis. Eearn- 
ing from its causes and responding in a timely and constructive way to this 
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situation can make Europe stronger for the world of tomorrow. This will 
be an even more interdependent and more competitive global world. 
‘Smart investment’ empowers people. With smart investment we may re- 
cover and get out of the crisis more smoothly and more rapidly. 
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The EPP’s Role during the European Electoral 
Campaigns in 2004 and 2009' 



Alain Lamassoure 



As the first European-wide political party, the EPP has been organising it- 
self for a long time now to put forward a common electoral programme for 
its members for each European election. This work begins a year before 
the election, within a working group headed by the President of the party 
and in which all the national parties belonging to the EPP are represented. 
A draft document resulting from this work is submitted to the national 
parties for amendments. The amended text is then transmitted to the Politi- 
cal Bureau of the EPP for approval. A second exchange with the national 
parties takes place, with their amendments debated and voted on during an 
extraordinary Congress of the party a few months before the election. 

Of course, one should not overestimate the role of this common pro- 
gramme in the 27 national campaigns that comprise the European elections: 
in each country, the local issues usually dominate the European view. The 
process of determining the programme, however, being very decentralised 
and very democratic, succeeds in maintaining a certain ideological unity 
among several dozen political parties whose histories differ greatly, in fos- 
tering an ‘EPP spirit’ within this large political family and in preparing the 
cohesion of the parliamentary group that will form after the election. 



1 The 2004 Campaign 

For the EPP, the 2004 campaign began with the European Convention. In- 
deed, as soon as the Convention was set up, its EPP members organised 
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themselves in order to eoordinate their work through regular meetings, 
held under Elmar Brok’s supervision, and through quarterly meetings with 
leading figures in the party in order to define the positions that the EPP 
members of the Convention were to defend in accordance with the party 
line so as to enhance their collective influence. 

Then, during the 15* EPP Congress held in Estoril, Portugal, on 17-18 
October 2002, the party adopted a document called ‘A Constitution for a 
Strong Europe’ (European People’s Party, 2002) that had been drafted by a 
working group led by Wilfried Martens and Wolfgang Schauble. In this 
short document, the EPP expressed its strong support for a European Con- 
stitution ‘deserving of its name’ and detailed its positions on the institu- 
tional aspects of the text as well as on the Charter of Fundamental Rights. 

The EPP briefly introduced its views on what the aims of the EU should 
be by asserting that ‘through the European Union we intend to develop a 
shared project of civilisation, which - in the era of globalisation - com- 
bines a free economy with a society based on solidarity and respect for the 
environment’, and that ‘the Union has to develop the area for freedom, for 
security and for justice based on the Charter of Fundamental Rights par- 
ticularly for the control of external borders, immigration and asylum, and 
the fight against organised crime and terrorism’ . 

But ‘A Constitution for a Strong Europe’ is mostly dedicated to institu- 
tional matters rather than to specific issues or EU policies, because ‘insti- 
tutional reforms are not objectives in themselves, but they are necessary in 
order to construct an enlarged Europe which is capable of acting and of 
safeguarding freedom and democracy, human rights, peace, prosperity and 
social cohesion for all citizens. ’ Hence, the EPP chose to focus on the most 
pressing issue, the decision-making system of the EU, as all other EU 
activities and decisions depend on it. 

The document is divided into four headings: ‘Practical Subsidiarity and 
Solidarity: The Distribution of Competences between the European Union 
and the Member States’; ‘Inclusion of the Charter of Fundamental Rights 
into the Constitution’; ‘Reforming the Institutions: New Solutions for 
More Democracy, Transparency and Proximity to the Citizens’; and lastly, 
‘Our Responsibility: Reforms Now’. 

The EPP stresses that ‘the success story of European integration can 
only be continued if we integrate the citizens’ wishes as well as their con- 
cerns and make Europe more understandable to them’. As a result, the 
party recommends that ‘the Constitution should establish the founding 
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principles of the Union, incorporate the Charter of Fundamental Rights, 
define a new institutional framework, clarify the respective competences 
of the European Union and the Member States and define the entire legis- 
lative and decision-making process of the European Union in a clear, 
transparent and comprehensible manner.’ 

The document also refers to the EPP’s commitment to the principle of 
subsidiarity and to respect for the competences of each level of decision. 
On this matter, the EPP also proposes the inclusion of ‘a review clause in 
order to avoid establishing a rigid system for the delimitation of compe- 
tences’ with a review occurring every 10 years. 

In addition, the document asks that the Christian roots of Europe be ex- 
plicitly mentioned in the Constitution in accordance with the EPP’s Chris- 
tian Democratic heritage. (‘The Preamble to the Constitution must recall 
what Europe owes to its religious heritage.’) The Convention, however, 
did not endorse this proposal and the final wording only mentions ‘the cul- 
tural, religious and humanist inheritance of Europe’. 

On enlargement, the EPP clearly expresses its reluctance about Turkey 
joining the EU by stating that ‘we must go on preserving a balance be- 
tween the enlargement of the European project and the consolidation of 
European construction. We feel it is necessary to set a perspective of 
European external boundaries. The geographic expansion of the Union 
must not outweigh its ability to integrate. The EU should offer institution- 
alised cooperation to States which cannot become members for the time 
being.’ To make up for this refusal, the EPP proposes the creation of a 
‘European Partnership’ that would be open both to Eastern Europe and to 
Mediterranean countries, based on the example of the European Economic 
Area but including a political component. 

The document thus makes some precise recommendations and proposals 
regarding the content of the Constitution, providing the EPP representa- 
tives at the European Convention with a common platform and co mm on 
proposals that they defended together. This enhanced their influence over 
the drafting of the Constitution, especially since the EPP was the first ma- 
jor European political group to endorse a coherent plan for a European 
Constitution. As a result, the final outcome was very close to the EPP’s 
contribution even though not all of its proposals have been taken up by the 
Convention. 

Then, during its 16* Congress in Brussels on 4-5 February 2004, the 
EPP adopted an ‘Action Programme 2004-2009’ (European People’s 
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Party, 2004), a manifesto for the upcoming June 2004 elections. This 
document, drafted by the rapporteurs Fernand Flerman and the present au- 
thor following the conclusions of a working group headed by Wilfried 
Martens, was a complement to the one adopted in Estoril. 

Indeed, it deals with a wider range of issues at a time when the EU was 
getting ready for the enlargement to 1 0 new Member States while suffering 
from its incapacity to adopt a co mm on position on the Iraq war and from 
the failure of the European Council to endorse the Constitution during the 
Italian presidency. 

The underlying idea is that European integration needs to be deepened 
to meet the following challenges: ‘successfully enlarging to encompass all 
of Europe; mastering some negative impacts of globalisation; developing 
the EU into a political Union, in which democracy and social justice pre- 
vail; and making EU institutions closer to European citizens’. In this proc- 
ess, the EPP intends to ‘remain the leading political force and thereby to be 
able to direct the Union’s action’. 

The programme is divided into six chapters: ‘A Dynamic, Competitive, 
Solidarity-Based and Job-Generating Economy’; ‘Responding to European 
Citizens’ Growing Need for Security and Safety’; ‘Sustainable Develop- 
ment’; ‘European Youth Policy’; ‘Europe and Its Place in the World’; and 
‘Good European Governance’. In addition, several priorities for the 2004- 
2009 legislative term are enumerated: 

• securing jobs and incomes; 

• preparing for all aspects of threats to safety and health; 

• ensuring the possibility for all groups in society ‘to take part in society, 
especially in the labour market’; 

• dealing with environmental issues; 

• overcoming ‘the consequences of bad government and socialist eco- 
nomic policies’; and 

• promoting good governance, notably through ‘the reduction of the tax 
burden crippling entrepreneurial efforts’. 

Eet us focus on the content of the programme and on the proposals put 
forward in it by distinguishing two different types of issues: the short-term 
and the long-term. 
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1.1 Short-Term Issues 

The economy is dealt with in detail. The major challenge is globalisation 
and the effects of the upcoming enlargement in this context. For the EU to 
succeed in becoming the world’s leading economy the combination of ‘the 
powerful forces of private competition, the opportunities of a more flexible 
society and the positive aspects of social and regional cohesion’ appears 
necessary; this can only be done through structural reforms and better co- 
ordination of the economic policies of the Member States. In terms of 
structural reform, the proper implementation of the Lisbon strategy is ‘an 
utmost priority’ and ‘a clear road map with strict deadlines at every step is 
required’ for the Union and the Member States to create ‘the general fiscal, 
financial and social conditions that foster start-ups, research and invest- 
ment’ . 

The priorities identified by the EPP are the completion of the Single 
Market; reducing the overall taxation level together with better coordina- 
tion among the Member States when it comes to taxation policy; simplify- 
ing the regulatory environment to stimulate business activity; creating a 
level playing field for company law; promoting the role of small and me- 
dium-sized enterprises and ensuring balanced budgets. Indeed, the EPP 
suggests giving legal force to the Stability and Growth Pact in order to 
consolidate it and thus to ensure the long-term stability of the monetary 
union. 

To make the EU’s economy more competitive, priority should be given 
to research and innovation - with a focus on new technologies, high- 
quality education and knowledge and, last but not least, lower production 
costs. But the EPP also pleads for a solidarity-based economy: solidarity 
among citizens but also between regions and Member States. In the end, 
the goal is for the economy to generate more jobs thanks to entrepreneur- 
ship, greater flexibility and more investment in human capital. 

Safety and security are also among the pressing issues to be addressed 
by the EU. A wide range of issues is dealt with such as improving the pro- 
tection of European citizens through the new Charter of Fundamental 
Rights and the European legal system in order to consolidate and develop 
European citizenship. 

But citizens’ safety is not only about protection, it also implies better 
health care - through a new EU public health programme and more coor- 
dination to tackle disease threats and outbreaks while adapting our systems 
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to an ageing population, high-quality food and the effieient proteetion of 
consumers’ rights. 

At the level of society, combating terrorism and organised crime is a 
priority, and this requires increased and more effective police and judicial 
cooperation. The ‘rapid establishment of a European arrest warrant and of 
extradition procedures’ between the Member States is crucial as is the 
creation of a simplified Community framework for all aspects of police 
and judicial cooperation. In addition, the EPP advocates for more coopera- 
tion with third countries. 

When it comes to agriculture, a ‘long-term framework for a sustainable 
agriculture’ is put forward to meet the sector’s threefold challenge when 
reforming the Common Agricultural Policy (CAP): an economic chal- 
lenge, the strengthening of the agriculture’s viability and competitiveness; 
a social challenge, ‘improving the living conditions of agricultural work- 
ers, increasing the social mobility in the sector, opening up for new entre- 
preneurship and attracting new young farmers’; and finally an ecological 
challenge, ‘promoting good environmental practices, maintaining biodi- 
versity and preserving the eco-countryside’. 

A reform of the fisheries sector is also deemed ‘unavoidable’ to ensure 
its survival through a rational management of resources, the adaptation of 
the distribution mechanisms, better coordination between markets and re- 
sources and enhanced coordination between the fisheries policy and the 
Union’s foreign policy. 

1.2 Long-Term Issues 

Several years before the EU adopted its pact on immigration and asylum 
policy (European Council, 2008), the EPP stated that ‘Europe needs clear 
standards’ (European People’s Party, 2004) in terms of immigration and 
asylum policy and made many proposals in this regard. 

In order to manage immigration flows and fight against illegal immigra- 
tion, a ‘coordinated management of the Union’s external borders’ follow- 
ing the same rules and the same security standards is deemed necessary 
and the creation of a European corps of border guards is proposed. 

The EPP also suggests setting up a co mm on asylum policy, creating a 
European immigration agency as well as adopting a consistent approach to 
the issuing of visas. Meanwhile, as a complement, the EU should agree on 
a policy for the integration of legal immigrants, and it should cooperate 
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more with migrants’ countries of origin and transit while resolutely fight- 
ing human trafficking and the economic exploitation of migrants. 

In these areas, then, the EPP has put forward many ideas, principles and 
concrete measures that have been included in the European Pact adopted in 
2008 . 

Sustainable development - a concept that the EPP was the first to use - 
and environmental issues are also of great importance to the party, which 
aims at ‘reconciling economics and ecology’. Therefore the concept of sus- 
tainable development should be integrated into all of the Union’s policies: 
environmental, agriculture, fisheries, transport, energy, regional and for- 
eign policies. 

Climate change was already identified as ‘the most critical challenge to 
the world community when it comes to taking care of our environment’. 
As a result, the EPP strongly supported the Kyoto Accord and the meas- 
ures taken at the Community level to abide by its commitments. 

Two other main challenges identified in the programme are the im- 
provement of environmental quality in urban areas and the preservation of 
biodiversity. The so-called polluter pays principle is identified as the key 
solution to meeting them. The EPP also stresses the need to generate clean 
energy and promote energy efficiency while not ruling out the use of nu- 
clear energy. It further demands ‘a more effective and better-balanced 
transport policy’ through the Trans-European Networks, among other ini- 
tiatives. Moreover, the opportunities resulting from this approach are seen 
as ‘immense’ as it will ‘stimulate the development of research, new indus- 
tries and technologies, and hence, enable the creation of new jobs’. 

Foreign policy and Europe’s place in the world are widely covered with 
a call for ‘a strong CFSP’ (Common Foreign and Security Policy) provid- 
ing the EU with what it needs to succeed, that is, ‘institutions enabling it to 
speak with one voice and strong military capacities’. To this end, the EPP 
is in favour of extending the Community method to the bulk of the CFSP 
to increase its effectiveness. It also fully endorses the creation of an EU 
Minister for Foreign Affairs as provided for in the Constitutional Treaty. 
The priorities of the CFSP (freedom, peace and security; creating equal 
opportunities; sustainable development and democracy; respect for human 
rights; and good governance) should be pursued through ‘a series of pref- 
erential partnerships’ and through fostering international cooperation, es- 
pecially within the UN. 
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Strategic partnerships with the US, the Balkans (within the framework 
of the Balkans Security Pact), Russia, the Union’s new neighbours after 
the enlargement, the Caucasus countries as well as the Mediterranean are 
of particular importance. Moreover, the EU should be more committed in 
the Middle East - in the Israeli-Palestinian peace process, in Afghanistan, 
in Iran and in the Muslim world in general. It should also be more involved 
in the African, Caribbean and Pacific Group of States (ACP) countries and 
in Africa, while developing its relations with the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations (ASEAN) and Mercosur. 

With regards to defence policy, the programme insists on the need to 
adapt the European response to the new international context following the 
end of the Cold War. As a result, the EU should agree on some co mm on 
goals and needs that the European defence policy should encompass; it 
should create a European Armament Agency and establish a common 
market for armaments. In addition, the Galileo programme is strongly 
backed even though it does not include a military aspect. Eastly, the EPP 
suggests that the EU looks into the possibility of adopting a mutual assis- 
tance and defence clause. 

Another chapter is dedicated to youth policy, as it is ‘fundamental that 
in the further integration of Europe a generational perspective is taken into 
account’. This focus was to be at the core of the upcoming electoral cam- 
paign. Overall, the EU should offer more to youth in terms of education, 
employment and prevention of social exclusion while better integrating 
them into the EU decision-making process. 

Good governance and the need to make EU institutions ‘more efficient, 
more transparent, more accountable and more democratic’ are of great im- 
portance for the EPP. Besides the need to adopt the European Constitution, 
the programme suggests that transnational political parties should be given 
legal status guaranteeing their independence and responsibility. In addi- 
tion, for the EU to act rapidly and to respond to urgent needs, the EPP is in 
favour of improving ‘financial planning in the medium term’ and develop- 
ing ‘a system of own resources’ for the EU. 

With regards to the enlargement of the EU, the EPP identifies the vari- 
ous consequences of the communist regimes that need to be tackled: ine- 
quality, poverty, epidemics and civil war. When it comes to economics, it 
states that ‘the economies of Central and Eastern Europe must emerge with 
the economies of Western Europe’. With regards to their accession to the 
eurozone, ‘a speedy introduction of the Euro in all new Member States’ is 
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wished for, as ‘this task will keep all new countries firmly on the reform 
track and will strengthen the Euro as a strong and attractive currency’. 

The EPP also managed to exert great influence over the nomination of 
the President of the Commission in 2004, thus engaging in a peaceful but 
real revolution. During its Brussels Congress in February 2004, the EPP 
adopted a resolution on the nomination of the future President of the 
Commission, inviting the Irish Council presidency to announce its propos- 
als only after the European elections had taken place in order to take their 
outcome into account, as was suggested in the draft Constitution. The EPP 
also underlined ‘the need for the future European Commission to reflect 
the political landscape of Europe as given by the results of the European 
elections’. This proposal was totally new, anticipating the entry into force 
of the constitutional Treaty. 

At the same time, the resolution called on EPP heads of state and gov- 
ernment ‘to take initiatives within our political family to reach a consensus 
in advance on a candidate for the post of President of the new European 
Commission, a process in which the Presidencies of both the EPP and the 
EPP -ED Group should also be involved’, and it called on the EPP-ED 
Group in the European Parliament to support only a candidate coming 
from the political family which won the elections (‘the EPP-ED Group in 
the European Parliament will not to give its support for a candidate for the 
post of President of the European Commission, if this candidate does not 
come from the political family which gained the most support in the Euro- 
pean elections’). However, the EPP did not endorse any candidate in par- 
ticular. 

After having won the elections, the EPP actively supported the candi- 
dacy of Jose Manuel Barroso rather than supporting the Eiberal Guy Ver- 
hofstadt or Chris Patten, the two candidates that the heads of state and 
governments were considering, and it managed to secure Barroso’s desig- 
nation instead. 



2 The 2009 Campaign 

During the term that is about to end, the EPP parliamentary group has set 
up and financed a network of think tanks close to the national parties: the 
EIN. A series of regular symposiums have made it possible to update the 
EPP’s political thought and to prepare for the upcoming campaign. In par- 
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allel to this initiative, the group has launehed a long-term refleetion among 
its members on a wide range of major issues, detailed in a ‘decalogue’ 
issued in 2008. 

Taking up the method used previously, in anticipation of the European 
elections of June 2009 the EPP has started working months ahead of time 
on a draft electoral programme intended to be used as a platform for its 
members during the campaign and to enhance the ‘European factor’ in 
these elections so that they will not be based solely on national issues. 

2.1 The Manifesto 

On 30 January, the EPP Political Bureau adopted a manifesto (European 
People’s Party, 2009) drafted by several working groups bringing together 
EPP leaders and members of the EPP-ED Group in the European Parlia- 
ment. The manifesto has been well prepared to address the most pressing 
issues facing the EU today and to suit the different members of the party 
and their different sensibilities. Eet us have a close look at the content of 
this text to fully grasp its importance for the emergence of a political de- 
bate at the European level. 

Indeed, contrary to the document ‘A Constitution for a Stronger 
Europe’, the manifesto does not focus on institutional matters. Instead, it 
enumerates the various challenges that the EU is now facing (‘the current 
crisis on the financial markets and a severe worldwide recession, the fight 
against climate change, our ageing societies, as well as terrorism and or- 
ganised crime’) and puts forward ideas on how to tackle these challenges 
and ‘shape the Europe of the future’. 

These challenges and the EPP’s views on them can be divided into three 
categories: those that follow up on the orientations already taken by the 
EPP and the European Council in 2008, the dramatic new issue of the eco- 
nomic crisis and, lastly, the long-term issues. 

2.2 The Follow-Up to Decisions Made by the EU in 2008 

Immigration has become a key issue for Europe; following the adoption of 
the European pact on immigration and asylum, it will be dealt with through 
a coordinated approach by the Member States. The EPP insists on the need 
to respect and protect migrants’ human dignity and puts forward several 
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proposals. First of all, with respect to the job market, a European prefer- 
ence should be implemented. A joint policy on asylum rights as well as the 
coordination of the various regularisation systems and of the granting of 
citizenship to foreigners - as they will acquire, at the same time, European 
citizenship - should be put forward. In addition, third-country nationals 
should be better integrated into our societies. 

To fight illegal immigration, EU-level action will be needed, and it 
should be based on the needs, capacity and priorities of each member state. 
Global partnerships should be concluded on a worldwide scale with the 
countries of origin to establish ‘a fair but firm returns policy’. As a parallel 
step, the protection of the EU coasts should be reinforced, possibly through 
the creation of a European Coast Guard. 

Agriculture is also of great importance for today’s EU as the CAP is be- 
ing reviewed and will be thoroughly reformed in the coming years. For the 
CAP to be adapted to recent trends and challenges in agriculture, EU prod- 
ucts should be of high quality and suited to global needs and demand. 
European agriculture should also ‘maintain and develop the balance of ru- 
ral areas as cultural landscapes’. Food safety and food security are of ma- 
jor importance in terms of public health. As a result, a high level of food 
safety should be reached through the EFSA, according to the ‘farm to fork’ 
approach, the ‘polluter pays’ principle through regulation on the use of 
pesticides and through the application of EU standards to imported food 
and feed. 

The agricultural sector will also have to undergo some changes to meet 
the challenges of climate change, one of the most pressing issues to be 
tackled by the EU. Indeed, under the heading ‘Combating Climate Change - 
Our Responsibility for Future Generations’, the manifesto advocates that 
sustainable development and the fight against global warming be a priority 
for the EU and pleads for the establishment of ‘a new pact with European 
citizens: the Environmental Preservation Pact.’ Several specific issues are 
dealt with in detail, such as deforestation, energy supplies, energy effi- 
ciency and energy saving in the EU. Moreover, the EPP recommends that 
the Emissions Trading Scheme apply to ‘as many sectors as possible’ - in- 
cluding vehicles and the air-carrier sector - on a global level. 

However, the principle of subsidiarity should remain at the heart of EU 
energy policy. Indeed, for the EU to fulfil its commitment to increase the 
share of renewables to 20% of the energy mix by 2020, ‘each Member 
State should be able to choose the most appropriate measures’ to do so. 
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And if nuclear energy be needed, each Member State should be able to de- 
cide on its energy mix. On a broader scale, a global approach that includes 
the developing and least-developed countries in agreements on climate 
change will be vital to ‘achieve globally binding targets in a fair and sus- 
tainable way’ under EU leadership. The EU should convince its partners - 
especially the EIS, China and India - to undertake joint action by showing 
them that tackling climate change can be a way ‘to modernise economies, 
create new jobs and preserve the environment at the same time’. 

Indeed, the EPP is convinced that ‘the financial and economic crisis 
should not be taken as an excuse to do nothing - on the contrary: we should 
take it as a wake-up call to modernise our economies and create new, sus- 
tainable jobs.’ In fact, non-action would be very costly whereas taking ac- 
tion will create significant business opportunities. Adapting the EU to cli- 
mate change will ‘bring about new economic opportunities including new 
jobs and markets for innovative products and services’. The EU should 
make the most of its competitive advantage; European companies are cur- 
rently leaders in adaptation strategies and technologies worldwide. There- 
fore, ‘tackling climate change is the pro-growth strategy for the longer 
term’ and ‘the decarbonisation of our economies is a win-win situation’. 

In the chapter ‘Making Europe a Safer Place’, various issues under the 
field of justice, liberty and security are covered, including fighting terror- 
ism; combating and preventing organised crime; safeguarding citizens’ 
liberties; taking the long-term view - prevention is better than cure; being 
proud of our own values and beliefs; and developing a joint policy on ille- 
gal immigration. The long-term goal should be the development of a 
‘European security system’. 

When it comes to terrorism, the EU has ‘a clear political role to play’ 
and it should show ‘zero tolerance’ when dealing with terrorism. To this 
end, the full implementation of the European arrest warrant and surrender 
procedures into the national law of the Member States is necessary, and a 
‘framework decision that harmonises the conditions for entry to, remaining 
in and expulsion from EU territory of all those who incite terrorist acts’ 
would be of relevance. At the same time, ‘the contribution made to our so- 
ciety by the vast majority of Muslim communities in Europe’ should be 
acknowledged and the EU should insist on the need to differentiate ‘reli- 
gious extremism’ from Islam or any other religion while being ‘intolerant 
of intolerance’. 
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With organised crime becoming a global challenge, enhanced global 
and European cooperation is required to address it. As a first step, a closer 
cooperation between the law enforcement services of the Member States is 
needed without citizens’ liberties and right to privacy being restricted. 

2.3 The EPP’s Response to the Economic Crisis 

The chapter entitled ‘Creating Prosperity for Everyone’ covers two differ- 
ent kinds of issues: the economy in general and the current crisis. 

First, in accordance with the concept of a ‘social market economy’, the 
core values of the EPP when it comes to the economy are ‘freedom and re- 
sponsibility, fundamental equality, justice and solidarity’, with the under- 
lying idea being that a prosperous market should benefit everyone - ‘the 
society, the entrepreneur and the employee’ - as ‘the economy is not an 
end in itself. Indeed, economic dynamism is viewed as ‘a precondition’ 
for social cohesion and political stability and a knowledge-based society is 
the means to achieve this goal. 

Entrepreneurship is central to the EPP’s conception of the economy and, 
as a result, it should be promoted: the creation of new businesses should be 
eased through concrete measures such as reducing administrative red tape 
and simplifying the regulatory environment. As for employment, the core 
idea is that only sustainable economic growth can create new jobs. A ‘bal- 
ance between flexibility and security’ should be reached to pursue two 
goals: ‘solidarity and viability’. 

Overall, the EU is ‘the right answer to tackle the challenges of global- 
isation and to profit from the opportunities’. To this end, it is crucial to 
complete the Single Market (notably in the services sector and in transport 
and energy) and expand the eurozone. In so doing, small and medium- 
sized enterprises should be promoted and bureaucracy should be reduced 
as much as possible to facilitate economic activity and to make Europe 
more competitive. Another way to enhance Europe’s competitiveness is to 
emphasise research and innovation in order to fill the gap that still remains 
between research, or the creation of knowledge, and its concrete imple- 
mentation in products and/or services. 

For our economic growth to be sustainable, maintaining a budgetary 
balance and abiding by the commitments of the Stability and Growth Pact 
will be crucial, while taxes and contributions should be reduced as they 
handicap the creation of wealth. When it comes to the current economic 
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crisis, the ‘social market economy’ is ‘the best response’ as it promotes 
‘better, sensible regulation’ and ‘clear rules for the markets to function and 
prosper for the benefit of everyone’. 

The crisis should be used as an opportunity to adapt the EU to present- 
day challenges. In the short term, coordinated action by the EU should 
pursue a few main goals: ‘rapidly restore confidence in the banking sys- 
tem, enact policies which can curb public sector growth and urge for a se- 
rious reform of the international financial sector’. In this regard, ‘better 
regulation’ is preferable to ‘any regulation’. Several recommendations 
have been put forward by the EPP. First of all, financial sector surveillance 
and the overall transparency of financial institutions should be improved, 
and some ‘mechanisms for the creation of a European- wide and rule-based 
regulatory system in the financial sector’ should be developed. On a 
worldwide scale, the existing accounting gap should be closed while the 
creation of necessary regulation and supervision of financial markets 
would contribute to the stabilisation of the financial system. The risk man- 
agement practices of both financial institutions and rating agencies should 
be enhanced and the incentive structure of management pay should be re- 
formed. As a complement to these steps, international cooperation should 
be strengthened, and dialogue and cooperation between national super- 
visory authorities and financial institutions should be improved ‘to avoid a 
lack of comparability and consistency in the evaluation of more and more 
complex financial instruments’. 

When this article was being written, the G-20 meeting in Eondon had 
not yet taken place. The manifesto might still be modified between the 
outcome of this meeting and its final adoption at the EPP Congress, to be 
held at the end of April in Warsaw. However, it should be stressed that de- 
spite the urgent need to relaunch our economies, governments should ‘be 
careful not to bend the rules of healthy public debt management for an in- 
definite time’; structural reforms should not be forgotten and any form of 
protectionism is to be avoided. 

2.4 Long-Term Issues 

The chapter entitled ‘Uniting Europe on the World Stage’ expresses the 
EPP’s strong case that the current process towards a European foreign pol- 
icy be continued. Indeed, ‘the EU must become the proposal-making actor, 
the one which formulates and coordinates the implementation of a com- 
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mon foreign policy strategy, and speaks with a single European voice’. 
This policy should be as broad as possible and should embrace a large 
spectrum of issues including security strategy, energy policy and the 
handling of natural resources. 

On enlargement, the fulfilment of political and economic criteria should 
not be the only key to accepting new members into the EU; more than this, 
‘the capacity of the EU to continue the European integration process must 
be taken into account’ for ‘the identity and the capacity of the EU to act’ to 
remain. With respect to the neighbourhood policy, cooperation with the 
EU’s neighbouring countries should be enhanced to cope with the different 
common challenges and conflicts that we face and to broaden the area of 
stability and security surrounding the EU. The adoption of a ‘Neighbour- 
hood Charter’ to set the common principles governing our relations would 
be of relevance. When it comes to Russia, the EU needs to be more clear 
and decide whether Russia is a partner - and if so, strengthen cooperation 
with it accordingly - or a foe. To this end, ‘an open and realistic debate’ 
should be organised over priority issues such as stability beyond the EU’s 
eastern borders, energy security and the various international issues that 
involve Russia. 

On a worldwide scale, ‘a stronger involvement of the EU in interna- 
tional crisis prevention and conflict resolution activities’ would be useful, 
notably in the Near and Middle East. The transatlantic partnership should 
be reinforced to tackle the new challenges that both the EU and the US 
face and to do so as equal partners. 

Several priorities should be pursued by the EU, such as putting an end to 
terrorism; preventing the start of new Cold Wars through the strengthening 
of the main treaties on the non-proliferation of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion and through the promotion of regional agreements to secure regional 
balances and stability; improving the conditions for sustainable globalisa- 
tion based on the rule of law, effective multilateralism and free trade; in- 
tensifying global development cooperation, that is, fighting poverty and 
supporting economic and social development; and strengthening interna- 
tional organisations, especially the UN and the IMF. 

On security and defence policy, the priority should be the establishment 
of a European Security and Defence Pact that would include a political 
agreement with the US and the other EU allies on ‘the division of political 
and military tasks and on the respective role of the EU and NATO’; the 
definition of the ‘mutual solidarity’ concept enshrined in the Eisbon 
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Treaty; the updating of the European Security Strategy; the listing of the 
various resources that each Member State is willing to dedicate to Com- 
munity solidarity and to the security strategy; the commitment of each 
Member State to ‘converge and pool all future research on weapons and 
military technology’ under the coordination of the European Defence 
Agency; and the launching of a common defence force that would be per- 
manently operational. 

Another pressing issue for the EU in the coming years will be the 
demographic one, whose importance is acknowledged only by the EPP - 
which sees it as an integral part of the Eisbon Strategy - whereas the other 
European political groups do not seem to be addressing it for the moment. 
This issue is raised under the heading ‘Tackling the Demographic Chal- 
lenge - Solutions for the Ageing of our Societies’. With its population age- 
ing, the EU should adopt a ‘new agenda of age friendly employment, en- 
trepreneurship, volunteering policies and practices’ and our health care, 
social security and pensions systems should be adapted for their viability 
to be improved. 

Reconciling family and work life through ‘family friendly policies’ is of 
great importance, and should be taken into account when elaborating poli- 
cies on education, employment, transport, health and youth. For instance, 
‘better childcare and housing policies have to be provided and parental 
leave for both working parents has to be encouraged’. The EPP believes 
that the greater participation of youth, women, immigrants and elderly 
workers in the labour market should be encouraged and that ‘education is 
key’ in this regard, notably life-long learning. In addition, mobility 
throughout the EU should be promoted; the EU needs ‘a long-term strategy 
in order to encourage and attract talented, qualified and skilled workers 
from the rest of the world’. 

East but not least, the EPP expresses its strong support for the Eisbon 
Treaty, because ‘the consolidation of the EU must be our first priority 
now’, and it remains convinced that further enlargements require that the 
EU functions efficiently first. That is, they require the treaty to be in force. 
When it comes to the EU’s competences, the EPP still strongly endorses 
the principle of subsidiarity and stresses that the EU ‘should not deal with 
issues that can be better and more efficiently dealt with on a national, re- 
gional or local level’. 

Once the manifesto was released, the EPP launched the ‘Dialogue TV’ 
initiative aimed at establishing a dialogue with the citizens on the issues 
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faced by the EU today and on the proposals put forward by the EPP to ad- 
dress them. On the EPP’s website, citizens can watch several short film s 
on the different issues dealt with in the manifesto. These films present the 
EPP’s positions and include interviews with EPP leaders. Citizens then 
have the option of reacting by sending an email, which EPP staff will an- 
swer. This year, for the first time, the EPP is considering announcing the 
name of its candidate for the presidency of the Commission before the 
European elections take place, most likely in April, so that citizens will 
know who ‘Mr Europe’ or ‘Ms Europe’ will be if they vote for parties that 
are members of the EPP, and if those parties win the elections. By doing 
so, the EPP keeps on track the peaceful revolution begun in 2004 as once 
again, it intends to anticipate the procedure foreseen by the next treaty. As 
a result, citizens will finally know what is at stake when voting in Euro- 
pean elections, especially since the EPP candidate will be asked to cam- 
paign in the 27 Member States in order to explain his or her ideas and 
plans for the next Commission. This will be totally new and will make 
Europe more concrete in the eyes of citizens. 

The EPP’s initiatives have made it necessary for the other political 
groups (the PES, Greens, AEDE) to do the same and also draft some elec- 
toral programmes. 



3 Concluding Remarks 

Beyond the 2009 European election, the entry into force of the Eisbon 
Treaty will force the EPP to turn into a real party, organised federally and 
no longer a confederation of aligned parties. This will without a doubt be 
the hot topic at the next statutory Congress, to be held at the end of 2009, 
which will lead to the renewal of the Political Bureau and of the presi- 
dency. The more democratic and better-integrated institutions foreseen by 
the Treaty can only function if some genuinely European political parties 
organise the democratic process on an EU-wide scale. The EPP has the 
merit of having played a pioneering role by gathering together Europe’s 
largest political family, ft is about to take integration a step further. 
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Society, Values, Politics: Reflections on the 
Basic Dilemmas of European Society and the 
Demand for Moral Choices 



Jos J. A. M. van Gennip 



1 Introduction 

The crucial turning point in the debate on the direction of the European 
unification process took place in the second half of the 1980s. Thirty years 
after the foundation of the European Communities as functional projects, 
an understanding began to emerge that the direction and policy choices of 
the European societies and communities themselves are the real subjects of 
the unification process. That awareness grew stronger and stronger in the 
years that followed. Prevention of war and reconciliation - the dream of 
Schuman - had been achieved as the primary goal, notably by the para- 
doxical precondition of the supra-nationalisation of the coal and steel in- 
dustrial complex. After the anti-communist crusade with its strong doc- 
trinal impetus from the Catholic Church, defence against the new 
totalitarianism was overshadowed by the newly acquired wealth - thanks 
to our successful economic recovery and development. Starvation and 
hunger, and the memory of them, were buried under the surpluses of milk, 
wheat, meat and wine. The functional goals of the unification process had 
been achieved and, towards the end of the eighties, had been more than ex- 
ceeded. 

So the end of the process, the restoration of stability, had been achieved; 
and for the rest - business as usual? 

Some theologians and philosophers, such as Romano Guardini (2004), 
Maritain (1951), Mounier (1961-63), Von Nell Breuning (1956-60), had a 
much deeper ideal for a new post-war Europe. In their view, Europe 
should be the embodiment of certain values and their translation into a 
specific social order. That order should, at the same time, be powerful 
enough to ensure an appropriate income for its participants and their seen- 
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rity on the one hand, and ereate the social, political and even cultural pre- 
conditions for freedom, cohesion and responsibility on the other. Central to 
this approach was the perception of a European identity in which compas- 
sion, responsibility, human dignity, freedom and respect for tradition and 
for the fabric of society were essential. Respect for the family, religious in- 
stitutions, common and shared values and a strong civil society would 
keep that fabric together - a process that could be achieved without reject- 
ing modernity in terms of urbanisation, industrialisation, technological 
progress and social mobility, but also without a radical rupture with the in- 
stitutions and the social structures of the past. 

Though some elements of this ideal vision of values and identity have 
been put in place, a confusing debate is still going on regarding the accep- 
tance of a Leitkultur. Whilst this confusion will have dire consequences for 
the continuation and intensification of the European project, there is an 
even more important question. The current material and spiritual trends in 
our societies represent such a rupture with the past that they pose a press- 
ing and inescapable challenge as to the kind of society we want to shape, 
choose or avoid. How do we deal with the new political, societal, eco- 
nomic, financial, ecological, cultural and ethical dilemmas? What are the 
guiding principles for making such choices in our society? 

1 .1 The Revolution of the Twenty-First Century 

Rarely in history have such far-reaching changes or ruptures taken place in 
such a short period of time as during the last decades. Instead of assuming 
that 1989 would have brought us some rest or some time simply to work 
on the enlargement and the deepening of the European Project, we have to 
face the reality that we are confronted with such an accelerated process of 
breathtaking changes and challenges that we can barely grasp their mo- 
mentum and scope. Even the shared last resorts of certainty, such as a 
worldwide free market system and a financial system based on the combi- 
nation of trust and ambition, have collapsed in months, weeks, even days. 

The material changes include not only technological developments and 
innovations, but also demographic changes, the influx of immigrants and 
economic globalisation. Concomitantly, there has also been, at least in 
Western Europe, an irreversible process of secularisation, of emancipation, 
of social mobility, of the ‘monetarisation’ of society and culture, of indi- 
vidualisation; and also, perhaps, of self-realisation as the ultimate ideal of 
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the human being. The revolution of the twenty-first century is a shift in 
materials and values. What is being asserted here is the extreme degree of 
discontinuity in and rupture of nearly all dimensions of society, life and 
perceptions. And, obviously, we are only at the beginning of this process. 

Communications and lessons on the orientation of society, of politics 
and of Europe should start therefore with a profound knowledge about 
what is really going on, both at home and in the world at large. The catch- 
words of contemporary developments are still difficult to find, but could 
be indicated by such terms as globalisation and ‘technologisation’ on the 
one hand, and emancipation and ‘individualisation’, on the other. The civi- 
lisation mission of today, Europe of today, has to cope with precisely these 
new realities. 

1.2 Responsibility and Confrontation 

All major world religions encompass values and orientations which make a 
distinction between bad and good: from parental responsibilities to not 
wasting food, from protecting life to being just; from respect for the eld- 
erly and parents to honouring promises and covenants, and so on. In dif- 
ferent cultures and traditions, these values are variously worked out and 
specified. In the European Judeo-Christian classical and humanistic tradi- 
tion, we have inherited a number of values and orientations that can be, 
and should be, beacons and guidelines for the ‘good society’ and for indi- 
vidual behaviour. These values are often incorporated into the basic prin- 
ciples and programmes of political parties and social movements. 

The priorities, the interpretation and even the summing up will differ 
from person to person according to the experiences, history and challenges 
of a particular society and individual conviction. It is because they are a 
translation of a central conviction that there are a number of values that 
are, in essence, indispensable for a society which is respectfril and fosters 
the concept of human dignity, the value of human communities and the 
need to protect creation. In a given era, therefore, certain values will take 
precedence: for example, after the Second World War, reconciliation was 
highly valued in Western Europe while in post-communist Central Europe 
freedom and truth came to the forefront. 

The problem with current social and political discourse is that there 
seems to be a certain fatigue when referring to these values and principles. 
Pragmatism, common sense and a no-nonsense approach seem to be ade- 
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quate for making the relevant political and societal choices. Even more, 
these debates are carried out in a media-dominated landscape where there 
is little room for philosophical debates on values and principles. And in- 
deed, in the past, sermons and slogans had too often substituted for the 
necessary debate on actual challenges, trends and opportunities. 

In this context, there is a pressing need to raise awareness of the mean- 
ing of the values summed up above and to confront these values with the 
trends and developments outlined in the previous section. Every individual 
should have access to the instruments whereby the values inscribed in the 
concept of the ‘good society’ and ‘the common good’ can be questioned, 
challenged or embraced. 

1.3 The Practical Meaning of Values and Inspiration for 
Societal and Political Choices in the Twentieth and 
Twenty-First Centuries 

Abandoning the social relevance of our values, the reflection on them and 
the confrontation with the inexorability of our contemporary trends de- 
prives us of a vision of our society which overrides the challenges and 
provides a longer-term framework for our social and political engagements 
and choices. The confusion in the debate on the competences of the Euro- 
pean Union was obviously needed to rediscover the relevance of the prin- 
ciple of subsidiarity; Robert Bellah’s (1991) research on the ‘good society’ 
in Berkeley and Amitai Etzioni’s (1996) studies on society and community 
in Washington were necessary for reviving the significance of ‘social capi- 
tal’ and ‘community’ and the translation of such values as subsidiarity, 
solidarity and justice to the level of society. 

Eet’s not forget how in the first half of the twentieth century the Chris- 
tian social doctrines and teachings brought in a completely different con- 
cept from the then prevailing political conservative and Marxist views. The 
strong appeal of this message - modernity, change, progress, industrialisa- 
tion, a free market compatible with justice, stability, respect for society 
and tradition - became the blueprint for extensive historical reforms in the 
domain of economics and social security in a number of (West) European 
countries and formed the basis of the so-called Rhineland model. 

This political doctrine allowed for building bridges between the mostly 
harsh realities and trends in society and the defining values of our civilisa- 
tion. It proved to be extremely fruitful and contributed to the notion of 
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peace and reconciliation. And it was the principle of subsidiarity combined 
with the principle of forgiveness and reconciliation which laid the founda- 
tions for one of the historically most striking socio-political projects, that 
of European unification. In post-war Europe, the signature of Christian so- 
cial thinking became discernible in the development of our societies, in the 
defence against new totalitarianisms and in the forging of the new supra- 
national formula. What were mere theoretical notions, in the eyes of some 
pragmatists, became, with the right understanding and in confrontation 
with real trends and developments, creative instruments for the humanisa- 
tion of society. 

Society is now confronted with grave dilemmas. Will globalisation lead 
to a rat race between nations? Who will produce the cheapest goods and 
services; who will own and sell their natural resources, vital for the sur- 
vival of the rest of the world, to the highest bidder; who will dominate, 
with their monopolistic knowledge and communications systems, the 
global information, financial and even spiritual and cultural systems? Will 
the global security system continually risk being held hostage by terrorists 
or specific interest groups or by one superpower, or are there alternatives 
of justice, peace and power-sharing? 

All these questions have to be tackled in the next decades, and the cen- 
tral issue is whether or not there will be, once again, a reservoir of con- 
cepts and values which can be drawn on in the fight against current socio- 
economic, political, cultural and security trends in order to move them in 
another direction, in favour of a global civilisation which deserves the 
predicate ‘human’. 

This new confrontation derives its revolutionary dimension not only 
from that overarching phenomenon of globalisation in all its dimensions, 
but also from a historically unexpected rift in human development: the un- 
precedented process of secularisation in Western Europe, which goes as far 
as to deny the impact of Christianity on the history, socio-political reforms 
and civilisation of our continent, in other words, our identity. Overcoming 
the pragmatists, with their acceptance of the unavoidability of the trends at 
the beginning of post-war European unification, was already complicated 
enough; dealing with today’s broad-based cynicism and aversion to tran- 
scendent values will be much more difficult. 
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2 Could the Triangle Work Again? The Agenda for the 
Twenty-First Century 

We are more than observers of these trends, to name only the most far- 
reaching consequences of the revolution of the twenty-first century. The 
crucial question for responsible human beings in this century is whether or 
not we are willing to confront the new trends with our inspiration and prin- 
ciples and then to change the automatisms and the probabilities. The ques- 
tions form a triangle: what is really going on; what are our values and cri- 
teria; and how can we conceive and stimulate changes in order to make 
what is going on compatible with our ideals? Three issues we want to ad- 
dress in this respect are the new socio-cultural challenge, the new socio- 
economic challenge and the new security challenge (Bertram, 1998). 

2.1 The New Socio-Cultural Challenge 

In the twentieth century, Christian social thinking was primarily relevant 
for socio-economic choices. One of the notable differences in our days is 
another area of relevance: the cultural dimension of our life and society in 
a broad sense. Helmut Kohl and Helmut Schmidt, both former chancellors 
of Germany, in a double interview in Die Zeit, expressed the belief that the 
dominance of the socio-economic dilemma of the twentieth century would 
be substituted in this century by the socio-cultural challenge (Bertram, 
1998). 

Globalisation and identity. Indeed, the first issue is whether this world still 
has room for individual identity. The features of mass culture are hedonis- 
tic, even over-sexualised, secular, commercial, urban, individualistic and 
focused on self-realisation. The reaction in certain traditional cultures and 
religious communities is a strong rejection not only of this culture but also 
of its vehicles, modernisation and globalisation. Once more: in our politi- 
cal and societal choices, we are pressured into either embracing this ag- 
gressive, some say imperialistic, modernisation or closing the windows to 
the outside world. Some religious leaders summon us to defend ourselves 
actively against that culture, even to attack it. The central question, how- 
ever, is whether or not we can create a balance between the link with a 
global culture, on the one hand, and create space for our own identity, on 
the other. This constitutes the core of the new debate about the identity 
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of Europe, its features and its civilisation. Is the new global culture com- 
patible with our ideas about the relationship between national identity and 
supra-nationality; about the relation of the cultural versus the commercial 
domain; about rural and urban areas and urban sprawl and land-use protec- 
tion; about the remuneration of the market sector vis-a-vis the public sec- 
tor; about state broadcasting and commercial media; about the future of na- 
tional languages and the promotion of cultural productions which are not 
commercially profitable? How can we translate the principle of subsidiar- 
ity into an identifiable European society? How do we contribute to and be 
part of both a global humane society and a Union that remains capable of 
making its own social and cultural choices? 

Modernity and tradition. What is relevant for our continent is, in a differ- 
ent way, relevant also for the individual and the community. Are the cur- 
rent socio-cultural developments compatible with our vision of human 
dignity, the sense of community, the respect for the weak, the children, the 
elderly and the specific features of our societies as we cherish them? How 
do we really combine technological progress with respect for natural de- 
velopments and non-intervention; how do we empower adolescents not to 
consume, or not to separate sex from love; do we want to keep Sunday 
special and do we want to preserve a rhythm of the year which is inspired 
by the crucial moments in the life of Christ; do we believe that consuming, 
borrowing and spending is a precondition for a healthy, happy modem so- 
ciety or is there an alternative of saving and soberness? And how do we 
achieve all this while simultaneously accepting the benefits of emancipa- 
tion, social mobility and access to material resources which modernity can 
bring about? The answers to these questions should be given not only at 
the individual level but should also be translated into cultural patterns and 
even legislative provisions. 

Multiculturalism and social coherence. In most Western European and in a 
number of Central European countries, the composition of the post-war 
population has changed dramatically and will continue to do so. Consider- 
able minorities and, in certain urban areas, majorities comprise immigrants 
or children of immigrants with cultural and religious backgrounds that are 
completely different from the surrounding society. Moreover the ‘tradi- 
tional’ majority has largely relinquished its own former religious convic- 
tions and is even doubtful of the characteristics of its own cultural identity. 
In other words, ‘Old Europe’ is faced with a double dilemma: are we still a 
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Christian continent and part of a Christian civilisation, or are we a - cultur- 
ally - empty immigration area? And have we built enough bridges and bind- 
ing values between the different segments of a population to maintain at 
least some form of social cohesion? Social cohesion will probably become 
the most far-reaching challenge for the decades to come. Will it be assimi- 
lation or adaptation towards the recognition of a Leitkultur, a dominant 
culture which is characterised by European history and its religious roots? 
Cardinal Danneels sees the key solution in the development of a ‘Euro- 
pean’ Islam that would enable adherents to remain inspired by their own 
religious convictions but would also steer them towards accepting the main 
characteristics of our culture such as gender equality, separation of church 
and state, democracy and regular engagement as responsible citizens; in 
other words, achieving multiculturalism and social cohesion.' 

Individualisation and community. Another socio-cultural dilemma with 
far-reaching consequences is the trend towards hyper-individualisation: the 
denial or marginalisation of community ties and bonds. Of course, indi- 
vidualisation is not just a trend which can or should be reversed, because it 
is also an expression of self-realisation and the optimisation of one’s own 
capabilities and talents. Yet human society needs binding and stable insti- 
tutions, voluntary and public service; children need stable families; the 
public sector needs responsible, sometimes even selfless service. There 
needs to be a recognition of the indispensability of community participa- 
tion, of the conviction that self-realisation is only possible in relation to 
others and their communities and institutions, and that institutions and fel- 
low human beings are in need of ideals, service and fidelity in order to 
keep society humane. The specific tension between the ideal of self- 
realisation and the marital bond is symbolic of this contemporary dilemma, 
and the breakdown of such a high percentage of marriages today under- 
scores this general challenge of our time. 

Personal autonomy and ethical consensus. The combination of secularisa- 
tion, increasing personal autonomy and individualism has created strong 
tensions in the public debate on ethical regulations: from abortion to 
euthanasia, marriages between same-sex partners and human genetic 
engineering, biotechnology in general and animal protection, divorce and 



' In a lecture on 24 September 2004, at a conference of Ucsia, the Universitair 
Centrum Sint-Ignatius Antwerpen 
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parental responsibilities, from pornography to prostitution, from privacy 
protection to the use of stem cells in the cure for hereditary diseases. The 
breakthrough of new (bio)technologies comes exactly at a time when con- 
sensus amongst citizens about ethical issues is practically non-existent. But 
lawmakers and politicians have to decide whether they wish to pursue the 
principle of laissez-faire, or whether there should be at least some societal 
agreement on the use and limitations of new techniques, and on the future 
and place of institutions bom out of our traditions and convictions, such as 
marriage. For a number of Christian social thinkers and politicians, this 
leads to choices which are not compatible with the classical right-left 
schemes of the twentieth century. One can be progressive in socio- 
economic policies and simultaneously conservative in ethical questions. 
But in a majority of our countries the central issue at stake is this: do we 
accept certain common values or should we restrict ourselves to procedural 
agreement, which guarantees the absolute freedom and self-determination 
of the individual even in the most important choices of life and death? 

Monetisation and the meaning of life. Another trend with far-reaching con- 
sequences is the reduction of the meaning and sense of life to income gen- 
eration and success in business. Former prisons of class poverty have been 
broken down and society now offers prospects for talented, hard-working 
people. But social esteem, respect and a sense of life have also been 
strongly reduced to levels of income and profit. More serious is the under- 
estimation of professions and services that are vital for a humane society 
but are non-market related, such as nursing, teaching, voluntary work and 
so on. This drastically erodes public and social services. Moreover, the ex- 
plosion of wealth and income among a select few, and sometimes unde- 
served, causes social unrest and dissatisfaction. The current economic re- 
cession and the greed of banks and CEOs is awkwardly clear. The 
Rhineland model and the Christian social tradition exhibit a strong impetus 
towards restricting income differences, for fostering property ownership 
among broad circles of the population and against overspending and over- 
consuming. And there is, above all, a high esteem for social service, for 
considering some public functions, such as politics, a vocation (John Paul II) 
and for engagement on behalf of the neediest and weakest. The strongest 
elements of European civilisation will come under pressure if we do not 
create a space for non-economic activities and services. They give mean- 
ing to one’s life and to the well-being of society. 
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Functionality and the wholeness of the human being. Another characteris- 
tic of our societies is the focus on efficiency and functionality. Efficient 
production has its many advantages but also its downside. The efficiency 
criterion quite often causes alienation, bureaucracy and anonymity, espe- 
cially in the domains of health care, education or other professions where 
personal attention is needed. The efficient organisation of the production 
of goods and services is an achievement of the West and we should not 
give that up, but we should also work to find a balance between the impor- 
tance of non-functional human bonds and contacts and efficient working 
habits and conditions. 

Freedom and transcendental values. Finally, we arrive at an issue that is 
probably the central challenge of society and human beings in the twenty- 
first century. Individual autonomy and freedom is perceived as the central 
value and ideal of contemporary citizens. The history of Europe, for the 
last two to three centuries, has been marked by the struggle for freedom: 
freedom from want, fear and, above all, oppression, authoritarianism and 
discrimination. At the same time, this struggle was combined with a strug- 
gle against ‘oppressive’ institutions, against imposed convictions and reli- 
gious beliefs, against social immobility, against dictatorial regimes. In the 
twenty-first century we seem to be free at last. However, a number of 
postmodern analyses suggest otherwise: the removal of authoritarian struc- 
tures and oppressive doctrines seems to have given way to new forms of 
constraint and lack of personal autonomy. Fashion, behaviour patterns, 
peer pressure and, above all, an extremely compelling set of materialistic, 
consumerist and even hedonistic values are imposed on us and especially 
on those amongst us who are the most vulnerable and susceptible: young- 
sters, adolescents, the less educated (Friedman, 1999 & Klein, 2000). The 
recent debate on the resurgence of religion points to this phenomenon. Is 
real freedom possible without the communication and acceptance - of 
course, freely - of certain so-called transcendental values: convictions 
about what is good or bad for a human being or a society, which are 
not completely dependent on one’s own subjective preferences, findings 
and opinions; values that profess that life should be protected, and serve as 
a guide from the beginning to the end? But how can these values, and 
their indispensability, be communicated to a new generation which is 
secular and for whom an automatic reference to God does not exist or 
work? 
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So the socio-cultural dimension is the overwhelming ehallenge of our 
times and it is necessary, therefore, to find a new balance between the 
trends and the objective preconditions for a humane and stable society. A 
complication for the debate on politics is, however, that the role of the 
state in this domain is limited. The state cannot interfere in matters of fos- 
tering other convictions or imposing values or proclaiming social coher- 
ence. The state can only develop a set of preconditions which will enable 
citizens and their institutions to communicate values other than the cultur- 
ally dominant ones. 

2.2 The New Socio-Economic Chalienge 

The dominant character of socio-cultural challenges notwithstanding, one 
still cannot overlook the enormous relevance of the ‘traditional’ socio- 
economic challenge, even when the struggle against poverty inside Europe 
has been largely won (but with striking exceptions). This relevance be- 
comes clear in such new issues as the following: 

Globalisation and European socio-economic survival. Apart from safe- 
guarding socio-cultural identity, the quest for (maintaining) prosperity is 
again high on the agenda. Can an ageing, holiday-enjoying, heavily pro- 
tected Europe compete with the emerging highly skilled, hard-working 
workforce from the newly emerging economies? Is a rat race to the end, 
that is, the lowering of labour condition standards, a solution? The new 
challenge of economic globalisation is certainly a motivation for continu- 
ing and intensifying the European Project in the twenty-first century, in- 
cluding the fostering of our own values regarding basic rights that should 
be reflected throughout the production lines which operate worldwide. So 
is a balance possible between accepting and utilising the phenomenon of 
globalisation and preserving a European identity, translated into its own 
economic, social and cultural models? 

The welfare state and personal responsibility. The circumstances of 60 
years ago in which the welfare state was incubated are very different from 
those of today. The income and vulnerability of normal labourers have 
changed dramatically for the better. But the calls for social protection have 
barely changed and some legal social provisions seem to have evolved ex- 
actly in opposition to their original purpose: the benefit of the labourer. 
And above all, the remuneration of top managers without reference to their 
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real engagement and effort has had a devastating effect on the concept of 
enterprise as a community of capital and labour. But the most dramatic 
consequence seems to be that self-responsibility, the crucial element in the 
development of the West, has been turned into a culture of victimhood in 
which the responsibility for my well-being or despair/downfall lies with 
everybody and everything else except myself (see for example Smith and 
Koch, 2006). A thorough review of our social security system and the con- 
cept of our welfare state is needed to strike a balance between entitlements 
to social protection and maintaining the citizen’s primary duty of being re- 
sponsible for his or her own welfare and income. 

Economic growth, protection of the environment and climate change. 
Since the late eighties, the incompatibility of economic growth with the 
protection of the environment has been proved wrong; economic growth 
can be an instrument of environmental improvement. Unfortunately, the 
Christian social tradition, a strong defender of labour, did not have signifi- 
cant influence in the domain of the environment or ‘the preservation of 
Creation’, as it were. Tilling the earth and subjecting it to the plough were 
seen as more urgent than preserving and maintaining it, despite the preva- 
lent attitude of soberness and fasting. Today, it is all the more necessary to 
combine such virtues as personal responsibility and prudence, such values 
as stewardship, justice and solidarity, with a new economic order that has 
room for sustainable development, room for a redistribution of the envi- 
ronmental load in favour of underdeveloped societies, respect for Creation 
in all its diversity, and an economy characterised by saving and taking into 
consideration the interest of future generations. The accelerated process of 
climate change makes this dilemma probably the most pressing socio- 
economic challenge of our days. 

Interest groups and the common good. The traditional antithesis between 
labour and capital may have been declining, but at the beginning of this 
century there is a new class struggle on the horizon. Class solidarity has 
eroded substantially and specific new groups of mostly better-off employ- 
ees or entrepreneurs are increasingly putting forward their competing de- 
mands. In practice, dealing with these interest groups could mean that the 
outlook for overarching, broader socio-economic interests is distorted. 
This is evident in the already mentioned self-enrichment practices of the 
top management of most stock-registered companies. But the real threat to 
a balanced socio-economic policy and a coherent society is the insidious 
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attack on the European economic order, the so-called Rhineland model. 
The Rhineland model was not only an effort to reconcile labour and capital 
but also an attempt to make enough space available for companies not reg- 
istered on the stock market, namely family firm s that provided continuity 
and generated employment. And, finally, profits should accrue not just to 
the shareholders and employees of a company but also to consumers and 
society. Corporate social responsibility should be the order of the day. 
The Rhineland model is still relevant in the twenty-first century despite 
pressures to replace this model with Anglo-Saxon capitalism. 

2.3 The New Security Challenge 

Apart from the cultural and economic challenges and the need to find a 
balance between the dominant trends and our own values, we are presently 
confronted with yet another challenge: the security threat. In addition to 
the ever-present threat in the already ‘traditional’ form of a nuclear holo- 
caust, humanity is now faced with the disruptive and destructive potential 
of biochemical and cyber warfare. Furthermore, there is the added danger 
of local conflicts escalating into regional and even global ones. 

The concept of insecurity and security has to be reformulated in two di- 
rections, because the boundaries between state aggression and private 
criminality have become blurred and there are new life-threatening coali- 
tions between failing states and private criminal groups. These threats are 
aggravated on the one hand by technological developments, which can 
equip private gangs with a destructive capability comparable to extreme 
state violence (nuclear, chemical, biological) and on the other hand by mo- 
tives of revenge and of cultural religious convictions, leading to self- 
destructive terrorism. The same holds true for solutions to such threats: 
measures and prevention on a global level can have effects in far-away 
countries, even villages, not to mention specific prisons. None of the major 
domestic problems can be resolved without taking into account their global 
dimension. And security is indivisible: state security and private security, 
‘hard power’ and ‘soft power’ - all come together in the concept of 
‘human security’. This is the new reality of the twenty-first century. Poli- 
tics and society therefore have a new priority: to balance the reality of 
globalisation with the virtues and values of justice, compassion and 
solidarity. 
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Globalisation and justice. Globalisation is an undeniable reality in terms of 
the eeonomy, as stated above, but even more so in polities and in the 
global power strueture. Some say, and with reason, that in terms of power 
the globalisation process has elements of imperialism. But instead of fal- 
ling back on nationalism, we should strive to humanise this process, first 
of all by fostering and extending the rule of law in a growing number of 
domains. This can take different forms and does not have to be restricted 
to official treaties and global structural reforms. ‘Soft law’, international 
jurisprudence, sectoral voluntary agreements in addition to international 
treaties and institutions are all equally valid and useful. Care has to be 
taken to pave the way for an incremental regime of global democracy and 
balances of power, and to impose better restrictions on superpowers. Secu- 
rity is best served by the rule of law and above all by justice. 

National interest and global solidarity. One of the most significant para- 
doxes of our day is the renewed emphasis on national interests. But the re- 
ality of globalisation makes the biblical question ‘who is my brother?’ 
borderless. If development is the new word for peace, then investment in 
development, in combating mass poverty, in alleviating the most severe 
inequalities and, above all, in creating employment and jobs is an indis- 
pensable contribution to human security and to global security. This is not 
only a challenge for the richest countries but also for the middle-income 
countries of Central and Eastern Europe. Special attention should be paid 
to Europe’s responsibility as a whole. 

National defence and international peacekeeping. As a consequence of 
globalisation, a reconsideration of the concept of national territory in terms 
of defence is needed. Defending one’s own territory remains important, 
but the lack of frontiers in a globalised world makes interventions far away 
not only justified but sometimes imperative. Peacekeeping, peace protec- 
tion and prevention of civil war and external aggression are the order of 
the day. There are two moral dimensions to this process: first, legitimisa- 
tion and mandate and second, the willingness and even duty to respond to 
appeals for engagement, even in the military force spectrum. Again, a new 
balance has to be formulated here between the responsibility for protecting 
the homeland and for engaging in military interventions that are far away 
but necessary. The same is true of national sovereignty and human rights. 
Human dignity and respect for human rights are indivisible and non- 
negotiable worldwide. Of course, the competence of a national government 
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in domestic matters should be respected, and one should be very careful 
not to interfere unnecessarily in the internal policies of a given nation. But 
here again there should be a new balance between respect for national sov- 
ereignty on the one hand and on the other, the willingness to engage on the 
basis of an informed decision-making process. 



3 The Rediscovery of Societal Institutions 

In the Christian social tradition, there is a strong conviction that in order to 
form a society in the true sense of the word, one needs binding institutions 
that are an indispensable prerequisite for solving a number of material and, 
especially nowadays, spiritual problems. Therefore, instead of writing off 
societal institutions, we need to start a far-reaching revaluation of the role 
and construction of institutions or, in other words, the replenishment of 
social capital. Again, the central issue will be this: is it possible to strike a 
new balance between the realities of the twenty-first century such as indi- 
vidualism and the need for institutional engagement? Amitai Etzioni 
(1996, 1999) has underscored, in several publications, the need for this re- 
thinking and the Research Institute for the Christian Democratic Party in 
the Netherlands has also published a number of studies in this area. 

Apart from the need for this fundamental reflection on the ways in 
which to mobilise engagement and to re-connect institutions with their 
original constituencies, there are four specific domains which deserve spe- 
cial attention in these times: 

3.1 Marriage and Family 

The real problem of Western societies in our time is not so much the denial 
of the importance of the family as such, but the way in which this institu- 
tion might continue to survive in circumstances that are so radically differ- 
ent from those in the nineteenth century. From individualisation to eman- 
cipation, from secularism to the decoupling of sex, love and procreation, 
from the monetisation and eroticisation of public life to the need for dou- 
ble incomes and so on, all the trends and conditions of our era - positive 
and negative - are becoming visible through the pressure they place on the 
traditional family and marriage. But at the same time, there is a strong 
longing among young people themselves to partner for a lifetime, to have 
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children, to remain faithful and to have a real home. The reality though is 
that the number of marriages that break up is increasing dramatically; that 
the previous mechanisms for finding a partner have not been adequately 
replaced by new ones and so many live alone against their will; that the 
social and emotional costs of children not growing up in stable family cir- 
cumstances are enormous; and above all, that the family is no longer a bas- 
tion against outside influences and that from childhood to adolescence 
there is strong competition between external influences, especially com- 
mercialisation, and the values one would or should transfer to the next 
generation. In many cases, this leads to parental powerlessness in the do- 
main of education and the loss of roots for juveniles. 

And then there is, in Western societies, the dramatic fall in the demo- 
graphic figures, resulting in the often unsustainable costs of an ageing 
population and the impending decimation of the original populations of 
many Western European nations. 

Maybe the central challenge is therefore this: can we combine the fully 
justified aspirations of both parents for societal and career options with 
time for and engagement in family life and raising children? If so, then 
how can we arrive at a drastic change in the rhythm of life? For instance, 
from the age of 30 to 45, we are supposed to optimise our career options in 
order to establish the basis for our later financial situation, take care for 
our own ageing parents and devote attention to bearing and raising chil- 
dren, whilst 1 0 to 15 years later - mostly in good health and at the peak of 
our capacities - we are supposed to fade out of the labour force. Is a new 
balance possible, wherein one parent can interrupt his or her full-time la- 
bour-force participation - for a period of five years, for instance - and add 
that later to their working years? If we do not wish to adhere to the models 
of the nineteenth century and instead take fully into account the socio- 
economic, technological and moral changes and achievements of today, 
then we should substantially rethi nk the political and societal preconditions 
for marriage, family, education: from parental leave to educational sup- 
port, from children’s allowances to marital counselling, from provisions 
for infant care to multi-generational housing, from media policies to an 
economic and cultural rehabilitation of the role of education and educators. 
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3.2 The Public Dimension of Religion and the Separation of 
Church and State 

One of the most interesting developments in the publie debate is the reeent 
rediscovery of the indispensability of the role of religion in the public do- 
main. From Nicolas Sarkozy (2005) to Tony Blair^ and from Angela 
MerkeF to Romano Prodi (2003), everyone is underscoring the need for 
recognition of this role, for dialogue between world religions and for a re- 
definition of the relationship between church and state. 

Three new developments seem to be at the origin of this phenomenon: 

• the increasing and visible presence of Islam in Western Europe 

• the lack of social cohesion and the quest for a European identity 

• the new generation’s need for a sense of direction other than earning 
money or spending it on luxuries. 

As a fourth element one could add the recognition by some observers 
that the globalisation process needs to have references to moral and ethical 
dimensions in order to become humane and sustainable. 

But support for this trend is certainly not unanimous: there is a strong and 
emerging movement which would eliminate all public expressions of faith, 
using the fear of aggressive Islam as an excuse. Integration and assimila- 
tion are best fostered in public schools and by abolishing religious educa- 
tion. Moreover, religions in the opinion of many seem often at odds with a 
number of fundamental human rights, such as abortion, the full and integral 
recognition of same-sex marriages, adoption by same-sex couples, the right 
to end one’s life, the autonomy of science and even freedom of speech. 

In the current debate on the future orientation of Europe, these two 
streams have clashed with each other with nearly fatal consequences. From 
a reference to God in the Preamble of the Draft European Constitution to 
any mention of the Judeo-Christian roots of our civilisation, from the de- 
sirability of a dialogue with churches and religious movements to the jux- 
taposition of the freedom of religion and other fundamental human rights - 
everything has been contested. A struggle of nearly three centuries about 



^ For example: “Blair defends faith,” Times, 5 March 2009, http://www. 
timesonlme.co.uk/toFcommenFfaith/article5853385.ece/ (retrieved 18 May 2009). 

^ For example: Rede von Bundeskanzlerin Merkel zum Statesman of the Year 
Award in New York, 25 September 2007, http://www.bundeskanzlerin.de/ 
nn_5296/Content/DE/Rede/2007/09/2007-09-25-rede-bkin-statesman-of-the- 
year.htmF (retrieved 19 May 2009). 
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the separation between chureh and state seems to have been revived. There 
is the more Northern European approach to this theme which is central to 
our democracy and freedom: the state should have no authority over the 
church and citizens should be free and equal, whatever the religion they 
wish to adhere to. However, the state should also recognise that religion 
has its expressions in the public domain, as for example in the educational 
system, the media, in philanthropy and health care. And sometimes the 
state should be amenable to certain social services of churches or even to 
some of their institutional preconditions, such as the formation of their 
priests and pastors or the maintenance of their buildings. This is the North- 
ern European tradition as opposed to the Gallo-French tradition of laicite, 
in which religion is a completely private affair and should disappear be- 
hind the closed doors of one’s own house or church. 

The new actuality of this debate has two obvious dimensions. First, 
many observers conclude that immigrant adherents of the ‘new’ religions 
are not open to accepting this confinement to the private domain and that 
any attempt to do so will be met by fierce opposition and further societal 
separation and even recourse to parallel semi-state institutions and judici- 
ary systems. Second, what is neutrality in a culture dominated by the val- 
ues of commercialism, consumerism and hedonism? What is freedom in a 
society in which adolescents are virtually forced into a uniform pattern of 
behaviour, taste and preferences? 

The Christian tradition has long wrestled with the concept of the separa- 
tion of church and state. In a certain sense, Christian Democratic doctrine 
has been the result of the acceptance of this separation on the one hand and 
the deep-rooted conviction that religion has a public meaning and utter- 
ance on the other. One of the most exciting questions today is whether this 
line could also be relevant for developments in the Muslim world. 

3.3 Voluntary Work and Engagement 

The quality of contemporary society depends to a high degree on the 
readiness of its citizens to engage in voluntary work at all levels. Studies 
have shown that although this readiness is still present insofar as it has to 
do with the direct care of individual fellow citizens in need, it is not the 
case with regard to institutional engagement and responsibilities. When the 
suppositions and conditions for an autonomous civil society independent 
of state and market are no longer fulfilled, one of the cornerstones of 
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Christian social doctrine falls apart, notably the indispensability of an au- 
thentic citizen’s associations and institutions. A rethinking and revaluation 
of the concept of voluntary work and voluntary availability is urgently 
needed, together with new techniques for the mobilisation and recruitment 
of volunteers. When Christian social movements and institutions become 
the nurseries for volunteers, the role and social credibility of these organi- 
sations will grow even in secular societies. 

3.4 Political Parties 

The state of political parties in European democracies deserves special 
attention. In most European countries the level of political participation 
has decreased substantially, at least via the traditional channel of political 
parties. Frequently their role is replaced by civic action, opinion polling, 
media-generated hype and publicity. Despite external influences, the man- 
date and the legitimacy of politicians still depend on the selection and di- 
rection of their party. The erosion of the party system, therefore, strongly 
affects this mandate, the trustworthiness of the political system as such and 
the legitimacy of the governance. Occasionally, especially in the case of 
local elections, there are simply not enough members of a given party to 
fill the lists of electoral candidates. 

There is discussion on the causes of this process: does it have to do with 
the general trends of abstinence from voluntary and societal engagements? 
Is it because of the preference for market-related professions? Is it the con- 
stant over-criticism by the media and lack of privacy for politicians? Is it 
the absence of real vision, choices and values - things that really matter? 

Pope John Paul II - an exceptional protagonist in the tradition of the pa- 
pacy in favour of the relationship between faith, democracy and political 
participation - never ceased to call the political profession a real vocation 
and repeatedly advocated the need to see public office as a service to hu- 
manity. As Christians and as citizens, we have the strong responsibility to 
stop the erosion of the political system that happens when other means are 
used to influence the governance of a country, for example, by reverting to 
commercial interests for financing one’s electoral campaign. This entails a 
strong revaluation of the importance of content-oriented political pro- 
grammes, a rethinking as well of real societal needs and dilemmas and a 
reconnection between one’s principles and visions of human life and one’s 
responsibilities and political choices. 
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4 The Limitations of Pragmatism 

In the last quarter of the twentieth century, it was fashionable to write off 
ideological and doctrinal convictions as the basis for political choices and 
institutions. Pragmatic, courageous, research- and common-sense-based 
decision-making should substitute for political ideologies. 

But about one and a half decades later, it is increasingly obvious that 
pragmatism has its own severe limitations. The same research-based 
analyses of the current social, cultural, economic and ecological develop- 
ments lead to just one conclusion: our societies are in need of far-reaching 
reform if they are to cope effectively with the challenges of our time. Oth- 
erwise, it is unlikely that such basic conditions as prosperity, quality of 
human life, care for the weaker, security and even the survival of the earth 
can still be guaranteed. Moreover, technological breakthroughs engender 
essential questions about life and death and the degree to which we might 
manipulate and intervene in human life. But maybe the most important 
trend is the longing of a new generation for a sense and purpose in life 
other than material wealth. Societies and politics that do not nurture this 
demand are losing their value because citizens cannot identify with them. 
And even the welfare state does not contribute, in the words of Pope John 
Paul II in Centesimus annus, to renewed political and societal engagement 
but to its erosion, unless the system is based on vision, perspectives and re- 
sponsibilities. 

It is highly appropriate, therefore, that we rediscover the beacons that 
will show us the way through the next few decades. This does not mean a 
return to the old ways but a going forward. And here the golden triangle is 
indispensable: knowledge and the internalisation of the sources of our life 
and society, of the values and virtues which are indispensable for a society 
which guarantees personal dignity; a profound contemplation of the signs 
of our times; and on that basis, the proper utilisation of our intelligence, re- 
flection and knowledge for reprogramming and redirecting our life, our 
community and our society. This rediscovery, leading to the refreshing of 
our social and political engagements, beyond pragmatism, is perhaps even 
more urgent now than it was in the last two hundred years. 
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Conservative Challenges 



Torbjorn Roe Isaksen 



Unlike the two other major ideologies developed during the nineteenth 
century, Socialism and Liberalism, Conservatism does not have a final 
goal for a better society. Conservatism does not argue that some solutions 
are valid at all times and everywhere, but it does believe that some ideas 
are always valid and that the main task of Conservatism is to preserve and 
develop these ideas. 

Conservatism regards every human being as unique and different from 
all other human beings. This individuality is not contingent on culture but 
is a fundamental aspect of being human. This uniqueness is the ultimate 
explanation for Conservatism’s most fundamental principle, the fact which 
is that every human being has equal value. 

Because people are different, the freedom to choose, shape one’s own 
life and make one’s own decisions is the most important political principle 
of Conservatism. To try to make people identical is to violate their unique- 
ness, and Conservatism therefore rejects the collectivism that puts the 
power of the majority above the rights of the individual. But free individu- 
als are not atoms either - ‘no man is an island’, as the English saying goes. 
We are bom into a community with other people, and it is first in the en- 
counter with other people that individuals can fill their freedom with a real 
content. Freedom does not arise or exist in a social vacuum, but is a conse- 
quence of social evolution and, paradoxically, of the fact that individuals 
do not use their freedom as an excuse to do whatever they please at a par- 
ticular moment. Freedom needs to be constrained in relation to others’ 
claims to freedom and in consideration of other people. 

Society’s highest goal cannot be anything other than the sum of each in- 
dividual’s goals. Society does not stand above each human being, but is 
the sum of individuals, families, companies, institutions, norms and cul- 
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ture, which are a person’s roots and points of reference. Conservatives be- 
lieve, therefore, that society cannot simply be reduced to a random collec- 
tion of individuals. Conservatism does not equate the state with society or 
the political community with society, but argues that each country is made 
up of a myriad of small and large communities from past and present 
which are interconnected and which together make up an extremely com- 
plex organism. 

Conservatives therefore want freedom, but freedom combined with so- 
cial responsibility, which is greater than obligations decreed by law. Con- 
servatives wish to reform in order to preserve, but prefer that reform arise 
as a result of the free choice of millions of people instead of through po- 
litical decrees and decision-making. Conservatism stands in clear opposi- 
tion to the planned economies proposed by those on the left of the political 
axis which reduce human beings to cogs in the collectivity’s plans. Con- 
servatism stands in opposition to fascism and racist ideologies which 
evaluate a person’s dignity based on superficial criteria, and to a simplified 
economic liberalism which does not realise that people need culture to fill 
freedom with substance. 

Conservatism is different from Social Democracy, Socialism and Liber- 
alism. Even in its moderate versions Social Democracy builds on an idea 
that strong state power can create a better society, and therefore it underes- 
timates the sphere which should be left to individuals and smaller commu- 
nities. Socialism is a radical, collectivist emancipationist ideology which 
emphasises how economic frameworks are organised and therefore under- 
estimates the place of both culture and traditions in society. Socialism has 
never reconciled itself to the concept of individual freedom or to the fact 
that society therefore has to accept differences among people. Simplistic 
economic Liberalism considers the individual as a rational actor, an indi- 
vidual without culture or history. Therefore Liberalism underestimates 
human beings’ need for community and society’s need for political action 
to prevent the negative consequences of a free market economy. 

The political divide between supporters of the state on the one hand and 
supporters of the market on the other hand is too simplistic and does not 
account for many of the important problems of our time. We are experi- 
encing an undercurrent of insecurity in the wake of globalisation, insecu- 
rity which in reality is a sense of loss of belonging and community. The 
ideology of cosmopolitan globalisation, with its focus on freedom and end- 
less possibilities, has not taken into account the fact that belonging to a so- 
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ciety and traditions is vital to creating a safe framework around change. 
Without legitimacy, change amounts to jumping off a cliff without a para- 
chute. 



1 Change without Legitimacy 

Globalisation causes rapid change, not just in the economy but also in 
people’s everyday life. Culture, tastes, preferences and public debate are 
influenced by the fact that ideas, people and goods are moving across bor- 
ders with ever-increasing speed. Yesterday’s developing countries can be- 
come tomorrow’s superpowers, and yesterday’s safe workplace can be- 
come tomorrow’s closed factory, in the same way that yesterday’s shop on 
the comer can become tomorrow’s snack bar. All in all, globalisation has 
been a good thing. Not only have foreign cultures and populations en- 
riched our everyday life, but cultural openness has made us better prepared 
to face change. Still, Liberal enthusiasm has some decisive weaknesses. 
With its optimistic faith in the future it has not taken into account the fact 
that change can also be experienced as something traumatic, especially 
when it encompasses many areas at once. When culture, employment, life 
and the climate of debate all change at once, many people will stop and ask 
themselves: What is going on? The results of change represent enormous 
possibilities for many, but also great challenges for a sizeable minority. 
There is the risk of an increasing gap between the cosmopolitan elites who 
venture out into a world of excitement and challenges and those who are 
caught in the undercurrent. 

This cultural insecurity is exacerbated if a society is uncertain about its 
culture or becomes insecure as to how this culture can be maintained in the 
face of rapid changes. Debates concerning whether the hijab should be al- 
lowed or not, whether Polish plumbers are welcome in the country or if the 
word ‘nigger’ is acceptable could be the sign of deeper problems. The 
point is not that the attitudes that give rise to such debates are ‘right’ - my 
instincts tell me they are not - but that they are present, and that no society 
can ignore them without consequences. In the worst case, insecurity can 
lead to extremism, to ideologies which apparently can fill the space empty 
of values, whether they come from the right or the left of the political spec- 
trum. In some countries the ideologues will be relatively civilised and 
well-behaved, whereas in other countries they will appeal to the most 
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primitive and barbaric instincts in individuals. Whether they call them- 
selves ‘National Front’ or ‘Democratic People’s Party’ does not matter, 
nor does the question of whether they want to lock immigrants or capital 
out. They are united in the battle against an open society and in the faith 
that only political control - the mobilisation of yesterday’s collectivities - 
can save us. 

In this situation it is extremely important to try to combine change and 
legitimacy. We have to prevent our own culture from being forgotten, ne- 
glected or reduced to an artefact in a museum, a culture which we are un- 
able to adapt to the context of our times. Norwegian culture cannot be put 
in a box and preserved in pure form forever, but neither can we disregard 
the fact that our own culture has some distinct characteristics and is shaped 
by a distinct history. It is not an option to pretend that people in Norway 
are Liberalism’s economic agents when the reality is quite different. 

To prevent changes that lack legitimacy we have to avoid the artificial 
divide between strengthening our own values and welcoming other people 
and cultures. Norwegian history is not the history of an island with no con- 
tact with the outside world. From the wanderings of the first inhabitants 
over ice-covered Europe, via the monastery at Lindisfame and the cities of 
the Hanseatic League, to the contact with Denmark and Sweden, the 
mighty commercial fleet and the oil and gas industry, Norway has moved 
forward by meeting the outside world. In this way our culture has sur- 
vived. Our history should motivate us to keep welcoming people who seek 
a safe haven or new opportunities. But this does not mean that cultural di- 
versity is the same as cultural anarchy. There are still traditions which have 
shaped our country, our history and our self-image, and they are not worth 
less just because diversity increases. These traditions can be used to build 
walls or destroy walls, and I prefer the latter option. Cultural diversity 
means that we do not start from scratch or become less Norwegian, like 
some in the name of Liberalism wrongly claim. Instead we can find the le- 
gitimacy required to make diversity possible in our values, history and 
self-image. 

We cannot build new communities, but we can take the first step to- 
wards a community adapted to our time by changing the content of what it 
means to be citizen. Norwegians will still be Norwegians, but we can no 
longer base citizenship on the fact that everybody shares the same ethnicity 
or has the same starting point in a national culture. That kind of citizen 
would exclude a growing part of society. Instead, ‘citizenship’ needs to be 
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filled with some key values - some rights and duties which, even if they 
come from Norwegian tradition, can be accepted by everybody. This kind 
of society is not afraid of diversity and tolerance, but is also not afraid of 
pointing out that some values are absolute and that some traditions are 
more central to our country than others. The transition from an ethnic soci- 
ety is already taking place, but for the time being we struggle to find the 
way forward. A new understanding of citizenship will be a great step to 
take, and it will meet with opposition and reaction from parts of the popu- 
lation. But the alternative to reform - attempting to preserve the past - is to 
be swept away when the dam breaks. 



2 A New Lower Class 

The Norwegian labour movement arose during the time of the ‘collective 
hope projects’. Socialism, in both its moderate and its Marxist-Leninist va- 
riety, projected endless optimism. With large-scale collective efforts, 
through work and community, rights and duties, a new class was about to 
take over society. The Norwegian Labour Party took over the Left’s state 
vision of a school for all, but Social Democracy’s learning institutions 
were also going to equalise the differences between the worker’s son and 
the factory owner’s daughter, and be a common school which could tear 
down the old, invisible class barriers which were still keeping the working 
class down. In many respects the project was successful. In the 1970s, ’80s 
and ’90s, Norway experienced a boom in the number of students who en- 
rolled in higher education and fewer experienced being ‘farmer students’, 
the first generation with higher education. The biggest obstacle was finan- 
cial resources, but the politicians could easily provide the necessary 
money. 

We do not know exactly when the tide turned, but we do know today 
that the Norwegian school system does not equalise differences among pu- 
pils. The decisive factor in the ‘unity school’ is actually what kind of home 
one comes from, not what kind of teacher one has or one’s own personal 
ambitions. Not only do one out of five students in the Norwegian school 
system graduate without knowing how to read or write properly, but the 
number of high school dropouts has again increased dramatically in the 
last decade. One finds many of these people among the 700,000 Norwe- 
gians of working age (between 1 8 and 67) who do not work and who sur- 
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vive by living on various welfare benefits. This is an especially serious 
problem for many groups of immigrants. Unemployment is high and, for 
boys especially, school achievement is low. The combination of alienation 
from the rest of society, the pressure of a double identity and the feeling of 
not belonging anywhere can lead to the kind of social unrest we have seen 
in Rinkeby outside Stockholm and in the suburbs of Paris, where the night 
is frequently lit up by cars set on fire. 

To simplify things a bit, 40 years ago a man with no particular skill in 
reading and writing could show up at the gates of a factory, ask for work 
and get a secure job. Today competence and knowledge are key require- 
ments, and the last labour-intensive low-paid industrial jobs are disappear- 
ing. Those who fall behind remain behind, whether they be immigrants or 
so-called academic losers. The new lower class is smaller in number than 
before, less visible and harder to identify. Financial difficulties are not 
linked to the same extent to a particular social class, but are just as much a 
symptom of deeper social issues. The new lower class is also fragmented, 
not organised. It does not have the same position in historical development 
as the proletariat has in Socialism. The new lower class is not the base of 
collective hope projects. 

A strong economy with a flexible job market is no doubt one of the so- 
lutions to helping more people get access to lifetime employment. So is a 
school system which understands that to care is to set standards, and politi- 
cians who are more concerned with the content of the school than the size 
of the budget. But that alone is not enough. A development like this re- 
veals the weakness in our welfare system, because it is designed to care for 
people who temporarily or permanently are not capable of working, but 
has increasingly become a holding tank for people who have dropped out 
of the labour market. When the school system has failed, the road is short 
to the bureaucratic machine; in the end, this leads many to a permanent 
status as clients of the welfare system. 

It is obvious that the welfare system is in need of reform, but Conserva- 
tives will also ask the question whether some of society’s Ilindamental 
values have vanished. Previously the average citizen believed that the road 
to personal wealth went through personal effort, hard work and savings. 
Social Democracy explained that the road goes through a policy of income 
distribution. By voting for the proper ticket welfare would increase. Thus 
the clientelisation of an increasing share of citizens led to an acquired 
helplessness which has its roots in the unwillingness to make demands of 
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each individual - from school to the offices of the welfare system. It is a 
paradox that it is our ‘kindness’ which creates the new lower class. We 
have told each other that happiness is found in the state budget and that the 
road to get there passes through political demands and protests, and thus it 
is not surprising that the values of self-sufficiency, honest work and effort 
are undermined. Paying people who are in good health to drop out of soci- 
ety is not the way to a stronger community. 



3 A New Conservatism 

What is a new Conservatism? It is the following: 

3.1 A Conservatism Which Is a Strong Proponent of 
Community 

The individual lives! But he - or she - has to find his way back to the soci- 
ety around him. Community is not a word which belongs to the political 
left or right. Community is in a significant sense human, the foundation of 
all charity, personal development, freedom and responsibility. Without 
community society is not only incomprehensible, it is impossible to live in. 
Without community society becomes cold, impersonal and irreconcilable. 
The feeling of belonging, of having dignity as a human being and being an 
active citizen is unthinkable without community. 

Conservatives have always emphasised the need to draw the line at as- 
pects of life which politics cannot do anything about and circumstances in 
which politics should not intervene. Conservatives consider society to be 
something more than just the state. Important values in society have to be 
safeguarded by institutions outside the realm of politics, and therefore poli- 
ticians have to refrain from intervening with regulation or well-meaning 
facilitation. It is not a sign of progress for democracy or the welfare state 
that more and more parts of society are subject to political control and that 
fewer and fewer individuals are able to stand on their own feet and be in- 
dependent of the public welfare system to make ends meet. The Conserva- 
tive vision is rather to restore the ability of individuals, families, local 
communities and institutions to solve problems without political help, in 
order to build many strong communities instead of one big community. In 
a society where everything has become politics, where we frequently hear 
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that ‘this is a public responsibility’, we undermine and drain the commu- 
nity’s resources. When responding to the needs of the elderly with thought 
and consideration becomes a task for the municipalities alone, when 
churches and religious communities are considered a subdivision of a gov- 
ernment ministry, when extra effort and benefits are considered threats to 
public services, when voluntary work becomes a compensation for lack of 
public funding, when social policy becomes synonymous with increased 
public funding or when child rearing is delegated to institutions, we have 
come dangerously close to a society where my contribution and your con- 
tribution to the community are reduced to annual tax contributions. 

3.2 A Conservatism Which Sets Limits on the Market 

The market economy creates freedom and opportunities, but without a liv- 
ing culture it is perverted into greed, materialism and short-sighted gain. A 
free economy is necessary but not sufficient to create a free society. The 
market economy is in many respects a fantastic system. It assumes that 
people can contribute something that other people will find useful, and it 
builds on people’s strengths, not weaknesses. Its biggest advantage is not 
economic growth, but the fact that it gives all the opportunity to follow 
their own purpose in life, whether their motivation is to earn money, to 
impress a father-in-law or to experience the sheer joy of a day’s work. But 
the market is merely an economic system or, rather, an economic arena. It 
is no better or worse than the people who participate in it. Therefore the 
market’s goals can never be more than the people’s individual goals. 

Conservatives need to rid themselves of the perception of the market as 
a supra-individual autonomous power which automatically creates good 
results at all times. The market can also fail or create goods and services 
which we should distance ourselves from - whether they be degrading 
television programmes or vulgar journalism. The defence of any kind of 
market economy, no matter how narrow, dangerous, subversive or com- 
mercial it is, is not Conservatism. A Conservatism which does not see the 
difference between what politics should regulate and what politics should 
embrace will quickly lose importance. The historian of ideas Guttorm 
Floistad (quoted in Willoch, 2006) stated that ‘wealth and affluence seems 
to stimulate selfishness and weaken the community morale’, and that is 
why it is important to stress what Conservatives consider to be the mar- 
ket’s advantage. The advantage of the market does not consist in SMS 
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polls, tabloids as determinants of value or consumerism, but in the fact that 
a free economy disperses power, encourages saving and long-term pros- 
pects, rewards honest work and effort, and secures for all individuals the 
greatest possible influence over their own life. The market is not a separate 
sphere from the rest of society, free from ethical debate and responsibility. 
Ethics must be present, in fact, to ensure that the profitable society is not 
achieved at the expense of the good society. Therefore conservatives can- 
not simply say that ‘people should do as they please’, because even if a 
free society leaves a great space for each individual to fill, everything 
which is legal will not necessarily be right. 

There is no easy political cure to the disease in our culture, but there are 
contributions that the political sphere can make: an education system 
which emphasises knowledge and teaches students how to acquire values 
which last longer than those of the participants in a reality TV show, an ac- 
tive cultural policy which can problematise our relationship to new ele- 
ments in our society while at the same time preserving old elements, and 
politicians who dare to emphasise the value of personal responsibility in- 
stead of pretending that they can solve everything. Only authoritarian so- 
cieties can claim that what is legal is right and vice versa; therefore in the 
end each individual and each community has to draw the limits of what is 
decent and what is not. These limits form the strongest barriers to the 
negative consequences of the ‘market culture’. 

3.3 A Conservatism Which Unites Change and Legitimacy 

Indeed, to be able to prepare ourselves for change we need to preserve the 
legacy of the past. Lars Roar Langslet argued 30 years ago for an active. 
Conservative reform policy, and the rate of change since then has not di- 
minished. 

The gradualist approach which characterised Conservatism in previous 
times has become problematic. Not in the sense that reforms now proceed 
at such a rapid pace that one no longer has time to move forward step by 
step and think things through. But undoubtedly in the sense that change is 
no longer an unusual phenomenon, which should be subdued and delayed 
so that it can be incorporated into the system slowly and almost without 
being noticed. That form of Conservatism is passe and can only lead to 
catastrophic results. 
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Conservatives wish to reform to preserve, but previously the emphasis 
was on preserving while at present it is on reforming. What, however, 
needs to be preserved? Where ean we find this eulture which Conserva- 
tives are so preoccupied with preserving and which explains where we 
come from and thus who we are? In one sense it is exhibited around the 
country, hanging on walls, written in books or playing in theatres, but this 
is just the visible part of the cultural heritage, the concrete manifestations 
of the lives and thoughts of previous times. The cultural heritage that I am 
talking about is living and around us, like the distinct and indistinct pat- 
terns which give everyday life meaning and direction. It is our language, a 
key component of our common identity which cannot be protected from 
change, but which needs to be preserved and developed. It is a Christian 
cultural heritage which has passed on ideals of human dignity and charity 
through centuries and which, even at a time when fewer and fewer people 
have a personal faith, constitutes the primary framework for the most im- 
portant rituals in life. It is the monarchy, an institution which traces its 
roots back to Norway’s delicate birth and which in turbulent times rallies 
people across gender, financial and geographical divides. It is the West’s 
cultural heritage with its vision of humanity which gives every human be- 
ing an inviolable intrinsic value. It is our democratic institutions, their 
Norwegian history and how they were defended against tyrarmy and occu- 
pation. It is the national character, this mysterious entity which encom- 
passes our co mm on identity. A cultural heritage gives a nation, which 
should and must open itself to the world, solid ground to stand on. 

3.4 A Conservatism Which Is More for Those Who Need It Most 

The wealthy and the powerful will always manage on their own. Those 
who need political help the most are those who fall behind. Personal re- 
sponsibility is vital, but we cannot base the entire welfare system of a soci- 
ety on people’s good will. On certain key issues we need to work together 
to provide for each other. We must give everybody a good education 
which prepares people for life, we must make sure there are enough po- 
licemen on the streets and we must provide healthcare services for the sick, 
to mention a few examples. But the political sphere cannot and should not 
attempt to be everything to everybody. Programmes which were previ- 
ously meant to help those who needed it the most have now been expanded 
to large portions of society. Subsidised medicine was meant to help those 
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who could not afford adequate treatment, but today covers a quarter of the 
population over the age of 12 and provides medical care for lawyers and 
Members of Parliament, for example. Welfare programmes were meant to 
be a last resort for people who could not manage on their own, but today 
700,000 Norwegians are living on some kind of public assistance. Chil- 
dren’s allowance was meant to give both rich and poor people the oppor- 
tunity to raise their children properly, but is now distributed to both mil- 
lionaires and cleaning personnel. The Norwegian kindergarten reform was 
a gigantic transfer of money not only to parents who could not afford kin- 
dergarten, but to all parents. Our healthcare system is, according to a well- 
known Labour Party politician, heading for a major crisis, but nobody is 
willing to discuss a set of priorities which could make sure that the patients 
with the most severe illnesses are treated first. Conservatives need to dare 
to set limits on the welfare state, and stop the process which has turned the 
welfare state into a ‘distribution machine’ which collects money from most 
citizens and redistributes it to the same citizens. 

3.5 A Conservatism Which Beiieves in a Better Tomorrow 

Optimism does not mean blind faith in progress, but is a fundamental be- 
lief that people can make the world a better place. In the United States in 
the 1800s the recluse Henry David Thoreau was furious at the construction 
of the telegraph: ‘We are in such a hurry to build a magnetic telegraph 
from Maine to Texas, but how do we know that Maine and Texas have 
anything to communicate with each other? We are eager to communicate 
across the Atlantic, but chances are the first piece of news which will reach 
Americans is that princess Adelaide has a bad cough’. Thoreau’s categori- 
cal cultural pessimism would find support in many Conservative circles. 
But the world has become better in so many different ways. Fewer people 
live in absolute poverty and more people live in democracies. More people 
are learning to read and write, and for the first time in history the absolute 
number of people living in poverty is declining while the population is in- 
creasing. In Norway people live longer, have more time for vacations and 
leisure and more opportunities than ever before in history. Our challenges 
are just that: challenges, proof that society is never complete even if it can 
be better. Therefore the task of Conservatives is to remind people that the 
road is never finished and that some final goals will never be achieved. 
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The fundamental driving force of humanity has always been the belief that 
with hard and goal-oriented work, tomorrow can be better than yesterday. 

As long as human beings exist there will be new challenges to solve. 
There will always be a risk that the market economy will degenerate into 
greed, that freedom will be misused for the purpose of thoughtless selfish- 
ness or that the strong will look after themselves at the expense of the 
poor. The British historian of ideas Isaiah Berlin liked to quote Immanuel 
Kant: ‘With such a crooked tissue that the human being is made up of, 
nothing quite straightforward can ever be created’ (‘Aus so krummem 
Holze, als woraus der Mensch gemacht ist, kann nichts ganz Gerades 
gezimmert werden.’). 

Conservatism believes in freedom with responsibility and in strong 
communities, in hard work and the benefits thereof, and in helping those 
who need it the most instead of everybody. It believes in a free market, but 
also in a living culture as the true glue in society. It believes in freedom, 
progress and dynamism, but it is not oblivious to the darker aspects of 
change. A new Conservatism is something different from a weak-willed 
flight to the centre or to the left on the political landscape because their 
values are perceived to be kinder or warmer than our own. Instead it 
chooses to fight against the welfare state’s well-meaning idealists and the 
revolutionary fanatics. But it also clearly distinguishes itself from pure- 
market Liberalism because it has rediscovered its ideological foundation: 
the fact that the individual and the community depend on each other. 

I believe in a politics which trusts individuals and families, which does 
not always believe that people with power know best in all matters and 
which accepts that not all problems have a political solution. I believe in a 
politics which does not show kindness by preventing people from growing 
but by helping people who have fallen to stand up again. I believe that the 
best results for Norway cannot be achieved using regulations and transfers 
of funds, but rather by responsible people who wish to improve their lives 
and the lives of their loved ones. I believe in a politics which allows indi- 
viduals to keep most of their freedom, but also in a culture where people 
understand that it is their dependence on others which makes them human, 
and not their independence from others. I believe in a politics which is not 
for companies, for the private sector or for homo ceconomicus, but for hu- 
man beings. Human beings of flesh and blood, with dreams, worries, good 
luck and bad luck. And I believe that these ideas are worth fighting for. 
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1 Introduction 

A financial and banking crisis is shaking the world with a vengeance. Its 
effects are considered significantly more drastic than those of the Great 
Depression of the thirties. It is entirely possible that the crisis may deepen 
further and that its damage will extend beyond human comprehension. 

Observers looking at the financial and banking crisis have fixed their 
attention on three principal aspects: finding an explanation for the crisis, 
attempting to understand its dimensions and seeking to resolve the crisis. 
Each of these aspects is vast and multi-dimensional; a scrutiny of each 
requires considerable mental and physical resources. 

This article focuses on the first conundrum, that is, the attempt to dis- 
cern the reasons for the crisis. Special weight is given to assessing the 
credibility of those theories which see neo-liberalism as the primary culprit 
in the crisis. 



2 The Indictment 

Veikko Vuorikoski (2008) writes in Aamulehti that the crisis has rendered 
Adam Smith’s notion of the beneficence of free market capitalism pro- 
foundly dubious. The maelstrom of economic disaster has sucked in the 
US, Britain and other countries rooted in economic liberalism; precisely 
those countries where Smith’s model has been the most revered and seen 
the most use. Paavo Rautio (2008) writes that the banking crisis has 
brought orthodox market liberalism to the brink of extinction. He thinks 
the crisis has pointed out the weak spot of market fundamentalism, which 
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is that it turns complete freedom into complete anarchy. This anarchy has 
brought unthinkable problems to the world economy. Rana Foroohar 
(2008) writes that the market economy is incurably unstable and that its 
fundamental ideology and theory have now come irredeemably to the end 
of their road. As the ‘invisible hand’ moving the markets simply does not 
have enough knowledge and wisdom, politics must now steer the markets 
with the visible hand of new regulation and guidance. 

In his latest book, George Soros (2008), who has vast experience of fi- 
nancial markets, explains the global collapse as caused by the liberalisation 
of world trade and the lessening of regulation. In the new global environ- 
ment, the United States consumed more than it could produce, while China 
together with other Asian countries produced more than they could con- 
sume. Thus the United States went into debt while other countries amassed 
considerable dollar reserves. World trade is, therefore, not only about the 
free movement of goods and services, but also about countries incurring 
debts. Soros has a clear idea of the consequences of deregulating financial 
markets. When banks could no longer lean on governmental regulation, 
they had to resort to their own internal regulative systems, which however 
proved deficient and too inconsequential against the risks banks were tak- 
ing. According to Soros, the biggest mistake of governmental regulators 
was failing to understand how inept banks were in assessing their own ac- 
tions in relation to the risks taken. 

Neo-liberalism in particular is accused of opening the markets to 
insatiable greed, of destroying the natural human desire for community, of 
rescinding regulation, of promoting a science which puts a price tag on 
everything and of tolerating widespread economic crime. Since many 
would agree upon the validity of these accusations, it is worth subjecting 
them to critical scrutiny. 

2.1 Neo-Liberalism and Greed 

Neo-liberalism is accused of the fact that, by promoting the unrestricted 
pursuit of individual gain, it also endorses greed. A market economy not 
restrained by political will is a fertile breeding ground for greed. When un- 
restricted, there is no limit to human avarice. This is, therefore, a plausible 
explanation for the global catastrophe which could have been avoided, had 
there been any kind of restraint to dampen such greed. 
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Neo-liberalism is generally seen as a theory about humans seeking to ra- 
tionally maximise their gains. According to this view, greed is mother to 
all the virtues. In the Oliver Stone film Wall Street Gordon Gekko says, 
‘Greed, for want of a better word, is good.’ 

The theory of rational, gain-maximising action is a useful tool for analy- 
sis, but it does not follow that people act this way in practice. People are 
not - and even cannot be - aware of all of the relevant causalities behind 
every issue. They will always be limited in knowledge, lacking in skill and 
deficient in capabilities. They may imagine that they are maximising and 
optimising their own choices, but in reality they are only taking unsure and 
tentative steps. They try, make mistakes and learn. They cannot be sure of 
the success of their choices. They can increase the probability of success 
only by trying to meet the needs and requirements of their fellow humans. 
This is because within market conditions, people have freedom to choose. 

Neo-liberalism perceives economic exchange basically as the reconcil- 
ing of innumerable interests. Markets do not offer great opportunities for 
maximising one’s own interests by ignoring those of others. Thus the most 
conspicuous feature of market economics is not the maximisation of greed, 
but its unique ability to coordinate the efforts of innumerable market actors 
to conceive, develop and distribute new productive ideas. 

The assertion that political decision-makers can rein in greed within the 
market is irrational for two reasons. First, they too are as limited in their 
knowledge as entrepreneurs and business managers. Society is far too vast 
and complicated for them to be capable of governing all relevant causali- 
ties in implementing political plans. They don’t know what they don’t 
know. They surely know something, but not everything. Second, if people 
are capable of maximising their greed, then, of course, politicians can and 
will do so also. They will, arguably, seek ways to promote their own goals 
at the expense of others. If this is the case, they too must be included in the 
equation when expounding greed. 

People have clear ideas about right and wrong. They like to instruct 
each other and cry ‘greedy’ to those who do not take their advice. This is a 
case of moralism curtailing opinions and choices. It is paternalism, and 
liberal thinkers have constantly warned their fellow humans of the dangers 
of paternalism. 

Paternalism is usually rampant in politics, in which it is easy for some 
activists and intellectuals to impose their own truths and opinions on others 
by legislation. These people - ‘second-hand dealers in ideas’, as Friedrich 
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Hayek (1990) calls them - are a serious threat to creative human interac- 
tion, because they are dogmatic in their thinking and unwilling to com- 
promise. They seek to dictate what others may want and get. It is easier to 
negotiate and come to agreement with people who know their own inter- 
ests than it is with the defenders of universal virtues. 

Of course, greed is a human trait and it is useless to deny it. What is 
here denied is that humans are able to maximise greed and that greed is the 
valid explanation of the global financial crisis. It is easy to speak of greed, 
but considerably more difficult to differentiate it from people’s legitimate 
desires and hopes. It is likewise difficult to distinguish greed from other 
human motives such as the will to innovate, experiment, succeed and sur- 
pass oneself More important than condemning greed is to ponder what in- 
stitutional arrangements could make greed benefit society. In this role, 
looked at as a whole and in the long term, the market economy - free en- 
terprise - has hitherto succeeded better than political supervision and regu- 
lation. 

2.2 Neo-Liberalism and Communal Life 

Neo-liberalism is accused of placing individualism before the natural 
community and of allowing individuals to seek personal gain without re- 
gard for their society. A culture endorsing individualism has less and less 
room for common values and joint effort. This culture slights the state, the 
borough and public services. A culture of individualism destroys the idea 
and morality of public government. Moreover, individualism turns life into 
a merciless hunt for profit and compels people to fight each other for their 
bread. Individualistic culture only values winning, but ignores the losers. 
Winners trample on the weak, whom no one cares about. Individualism 
encourages the taking of ever-bigger risks, notwithstanding the conse- 
quences. 

The assertion that neo-liberalism is hostile to natural community cannot 
withstand close scrutiny. Liberals have constantly emphasised that differ- 
ent communities which are close to people can cope with social problems 
much more efficiently and humanely than any form of welfare state. For 
liberalism, individualism is not the opposite of community; the two are 
mutually reinforcing and supporting social forces. For this reason the lib- 
eral argues that the real threat to community comes not from neo- 
liberalism but from the state which requires a monopoly for itself in serv- 
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ing people. This policy severely weakens communal bonds and ties in a 
society. 

It is easy to speak of community, but considerably more difficult to de- 
fine what it means. When there is no scientifically solid way to define it, 
everyone may give it the meaning they please. It is probably not wrong to 
assume that for many, community means shared values, the convergence 
of interests and harmony of life. The idea of a family, in which everyone 
strives for common good, approximates the ideal of community. 

Society, however, is not a family. Although everyone in a family is con- 
cerned with the totality, this scarcely happens in society. It is easier for a 
family to reach consensus on the direction of effort and sacrifice, as well 
as on the sharing of rewards, than it is for society. A family can direct and 
rein in the choices of its members; a society is considerably less able to do 
so. When a family works together, it thrives. If society should work as a 
family, it would cease to thrive. If people in society were only to do simi- 
lar things, it would eventually lead to many important things being left un- 
done. To get them done, the society would have to treat its members un- 
equally. If a society gives its members the opportunity to do different 
things even against the will of the majority, we come to a situation where 
government will have to treat people equally, leading to a marvellous lib- 
eral principle - equality before the law. 

The paradox of diversity lies in this: the more different people are, the 
more dependent they are on each other and the more likely it is that they 
will form different communities. Different pools of people - that is, com- 
munities - have survived better in those countries that have permitted con- 
tinuous social development and the market economy to function. 

It is wrong to brand individualism as the enemy of community, to per- 
ceive people as diametrically opposed and describe their interaction as a 
zero-sum game. Competition in the markets is not war, although it is often 
seen as such. It is imperative to understand what no community can 
achieve. A community does not provide information about people’s chang- 
ing expectations. It does not allocate resources according to desires. It does 
not help to invent more efficient production techniques or provide stimulus 
to invest in them. It does not coordinate the actions of millions of consum- 
ers and enterprises in a manner that brings prosperity to people. Commu- 
nity serves other human needs and endeavours than the market process. 

Individualism and the market process of neo-liberalism are not counter- 
forces to community. Perceiving them as opposed is a simplistic dualism. 
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where the justification of one negates the other. Liberalism is opposed to 
action in the name of the community that restricts the freedom of markets 
and individuals. 

2.3 Neo-Liberalism and Deregulation 

It is argued that the global financial crisis is the direct outcome of govern- 
ment policy to give up regulatory powers for market freedom. For many, 
deregulation is the primary explanatory factor in the crisis. 

The critics of neo-liberalism assume that without regulatory intervention 
people will always harm themselves, their fellow citizens and finally their 
society. According to them, the theory that free markets are infallible and 
impeccable has proved a mere illusion. Free competition is not as benefi- 
cial as liberals have supposed and thought. The critics think that society 
can flourish when guided by government with its purposeful regulation. 

In liberal thinking there are two kinds of regulation: purposeful and neu- 
tral regulation. The former, also called target-oriented, is a means to pro- 
mote politically defined objectives and purposes. The latter, called ‘equal- 
ity before the law’, provides a society with an unbiased judicial framework 
in which people can pursue their different and conflicting plans simultane- 
ously and peacefully. 

The purpose of neo-liberalism is not to get rid of all regulation. It has 
never called for the abandonment of all regulation as is sometimes argued. 
It is against purposeful regulation and favours equality before the law. It 
opposes purposeful regulation because this usually serves well-defined 
group interests. Purposeful regulation provides benefits to a small minority 
while the costs are home by the majority. For this reason it is more detri- 
mental to a society in the long run than neutral regulation. 

In contrast to purposeful regulation, regulation based on equality before 
the law is usually beneficial to a society. For example. The Economist^ 
reports that certain states of the US liberalised their banking laws in 
1970-94, with the consequence that the economic gap between blacks and 
whites began to narrow. The increased supply of capital boosted entre- 
preneurship, jobs and market competition. Taken together, these factors 
reduced by more than a fifth (22%) the economic disparity in the states 
where such disparity was most glaring. This outcome is all the more re- 
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markable because it was not a stated aim and came as a by-product of the 
policy. 

Liberals do not claim that liberalising purposeful regulation is easy. 
Several interests and requirements must be weighed. Above all, the posi- 
tion of the weakest must be protected in relation to the strong. Liberalism 
cannot be blamed, however, if legislators fail to correct legislation. It is not 
the failure of liberalism when lawmakers listen to the voice of the strong- 
est and act accordingly. 

It is entirely possible that the reasons behind the financial and banking 
crisis are to be found in former purposeful regulation and the inept efforts 
of legislators to fix it. Rules are not easily dispensed with because after 
certain rules are discarded they can be replaced with new and possibly 
even more detrimental ones. 

2.4 Neo-Liberalism and Economic Science 

Neo-liberalism is accused of the tendency to dispassionately measure all 
human action and put a price tag on every activity. According to this line 
of thought, everything is for sale. This kind of thinking, of which there is 
ample evidence, is, however, strange to neo-liberal thinkers. On the other 
hand, it is the conspicuous feature of the school called neoclassical eco- 
nomics, which is taught in virtually every economics institute. 

Neoclassical thinking emphasises agents’ full knowledge of market 
conditions, utility maximisation, the benefits of perfect competition and 
the active role of government in developing the economy towards a state 
of equilibrium. Neo-liberalism has been perpetually blamed for these 
theses, although they are in many instances diametrically opposed to its 
teachings. 

It is more than likely that public policies as well the world’s financial 
and banking institutions have been directed and developed according to the 
neoclassical theory of economics. In Finland, there is hardly any institution 
of economics that has been researching and teaching neo-liberalism as de- 
veloped by, say, Ludwig von Mises, Friedrich A. Hayek, Wilhelm Ropke, 
Ludwig von Lachmann and Israel M. Kirzner. Professionals in the world 
of finance and banking, save perhaps George Soros, have probably not 
even heard of these thinkers. It is possible to graduate from the Economics 
faculties of many universities without having heard a word about them. In 
these institutions, research based on neo-liberalism is scant indeed. 
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The neoclassical theory of economics puts strong emphasis on economic 
measurement and the economic assessment of benefits. Calculations and 
measurement validate the choices taken. Choices are approved when their 
value can be corroborated by economic measurement. The fundamental 
idea is to steer development towards equilibrium, in which resources are 
put to optimal use. 

The utility of the economic measurement of things and choices is gener- 
ally accepted, up to and including legislation. This is exactly the kind of 
thinking being used to explain the financial and banking crisis. The prob- 
lem with this exegesis is in describing it as neo-liberal, when it is in fact 
deeply rooted in neoclassical economics. 

True enough, neo-liberalism does have the concept of economic calcula- 
tion. It is, however, essentially different from the economic calculation 
emphasised by neoclassical economics. This becomes abundantly clear in, 
for example. Economic Calculation in the Socialist Commonwealth and 
Bureaucracy by Ludwig von Mises (1990). In the former work he explains 
the basic idea of economic calculation, and in the latter he shows how pri- 
vate firm s use it and why public organisations cannot use it in the same way. 

2.5 Neo-Liberalism and Lawlessness 

Der Spiegel (No. 47, 17 Nov. 2008) features a special article on the melt- 
down of the capital market. It tracks the causes of the crisis beginning in 
1995 and follows them to 2008. The article points out that the financial 
and banking crisis boils down to actions undertaken to exploit the possi- 
bilities afforded by the law, even though these were actually contradictory 
to its spirit. It shows how loopholes are sought to promote personal inter- 
ests. Laws are interpreted to best suit personal ends. Legislation is, for a 
number of reasons, vulnerable to this kind of activity, which can even twist 
the lawmakers’ designs to something quite different from what was origi- 
nally intended. Der Spiegel points out how hard and time-consuming it is 
for lawmakers to keep track of these developments. They also tend to dis- 
agree on the nature of the problems and how to address them. Thus, activ- 
ity in the so-called grey zone can continue almost without impediment. 
When different companies are brought to court, high expertise and zeal is 
required to delve into the very difficult technicalities involved. This is why 
it is difficult to recognise certain important fundamentals embedded in 
seemingly minor and trivial matters. 
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Finance and banking involve both considerable sums of money and 
complex systems needed to handle them. It is therefore likely that people 
involved in these matters cannot fully comprehend what they are doing and 
what the repercussions may be. Thus unwanted consequences tend to 
accumulate with time. Der Spiegel believes that sinister and underhanded 
activity explains the collapse of capital assets {Das Kapital), but not that 
the collapse is a fault of capitalism defined as a market economy. It is, 
however, difficult for public authorities to recognise and eliminate activi- 
ties in conflict with the law. It seems that every piece of legislation and 
regulation provides an enterprising mind with new opportunities to exploit, 
with repercussions that become apparent only later - often after a long 
time indeed. 



3 The Crisis According to Neo-Liberalism 

If neo-liberalism cannot be held responsible for the financial and banking 
crisis, how then does it explain the emergence of this crisis? From the lib- 
eral point of view, it is possible to highlight two factors, which are mutu- 
ally intertwined in many ways: the manipulation of the economy by the 
government, and the centralisation of political power. Both factors have 
various manifestations. 

First, however, we must refute an oft-cited claim that neo-liberalism was 
ignorant of the looming crisis. Liberal thi nk ers have been uttering words of 
warning since the 1990s, but unfortunately these fell on deaf ears. They 
were brushed aside as the words of those who dogmatically defend the pri- 
ority and the ascendancy of the markets, failing to see the public govern- 
ment’s possibilities in promoting general prosperity in society. 

3.1 Public Government as Manipulator of the Economy 

One of the most plausible explanations of the financial and banking crisis 
is the decision of US President Bill Clinton to legally oblige two govern- 
ment-sponsored financial institutions, Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac, to 
grant mortgages to people who did not normally qualify for such loans. 
Clinton’s political aim was to make it possible for as many as possible to 
own their own house. A federal decree compelled Fannie Mae and Freddie 
Mac to purchase sub-prime loans from banks. According to the data col- 
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lected by Samuli Leppala (2008) federal poliey led to the inerease in the 
amount of sub-prime loans from 25 billion to 600 billion dollars in the pe- 
riod from 1994 to 2006. Contrary to common belief, the market obviously 
had nothing to do with this process. It seems likely that without such fed- 
eral intervention, the credit crisis could have been avoided. It is also possi- 
ble that people who were in no condition to take a mortgage a few years 
ago could have been so later. The moral is one that politicians are loath to 
hear: Markets can, in time, implement many of the things politicians them- 
selves want to bring about. 

It is - erroneously - claimed that the markets in the United States were 
wholly deregulated. According to David Henderson (2008) this assertion 
cannot withstand critical scrutiny. The laws of the United States are found 
in the Federal Register, the number of whose pages rose on average by 
75,526 per year during President George W. Bush’s time in office. In Clin- 
ton’s time the average annual increase was 71,590. It is also worth noting 
that from 1980 to 2007 the expenditure on finance and banking regulation 
rose from 725 million to about two billion dollars. Only state regulation of 
internal security called for more expenditure. Put together, these two areas 
account for more than half of the total cost of regulation in the federal 
budget. 

Henderson argues that the deregulation of banking and financial institu- 
tions is a fiction. These areas are, and have been, very heavily regulated. 
Although there has been a degree of deregulation, new regulation has been 
put in place. Regulation has had two effects pertaining to the crisis. The 
first is that regulation burdens official decision-making and sets require- 
ments which go beyond the cognitive capacity of the officials. The second 
is that regulation does not add to rationality in economic decision-making. 
It is highly implausible to attribute the financial and banking crisis to un- 
regulated activity. It rather seems a consequence of such regulation that 
exists. 

Research in different times of expansion and slump - 1837, 1873, 1893 
and 1 929 - suggests that the prime factor behind crises has been govern- 
ment action. Ludwig von Mises (Ebeling, 2000) and Friedrich von Hayek 
(Steele, 2007), among others, attribute these crises to the manipulation of 
the ratio between interest rate and money supply. The interest rate, they 
argue, is a signal which fundamentally determines economic agents’ as- 
sessments and choices. When the interest rate is low, people feel it possi- 
ble to borrow to make the desired investments. When the rate begins to 
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rise, their willingness to borrow diminishes. These are eommonplaee and 
natural market proeesses. 

The eeonomy also gives rise to circumstanees in which the interest rate 
is intrinsically high, whereupon the government opts to keep it deliberately 
low. In these conditions the interest rate loses the capacity to determine 
choices. Investors, for whom it is virtually impossible to know the political 
motives and decisions behind the supply of money, deem it profitable to 
borrow and invest the money in capital goods. 

As a consequence of the interest rate being manipulated for political 
ends, entrepreneurs make their investments and believe they are doing the 
sensible thing. Believing the interest rate to be a rational signal indicative 
of the direction of the economy, many of their investments prove in time 
sadly erroneous. They cannot, however, be accused of selfishness or greed. 
Nor can they be blamed for lack of professional skill, for they could not 
know better. 

Neo-liberal thinking acknowledges the fact that a period of expansion, a 
consequence of manipulated interest rates, will be eventually and inevita- 
bly followed by a slump to remedy faulty investments. Firms expunge 
their inventory of properties and features for which consumers were un- 
willing to pay. Firms for whose products and services there was no de- 
mand go out of business. The market economy redresses itself in this man- 
ner, and does it considerably more effectively than political decision- 
making. 

At best, political will can save a firm teetering on the brink of bank- 
ruptcy. It cannot, however, redress the situation, because the rescue opera- 
tion is likely to lead to the bankruptcy of some other, possibly healthy, 
firm. In this way a sensibly led enterprise will go out of business, while 
one that has made faulty choices remains. 

3.2 The Centralisation of Political Power 

Political power is relatively centralised in every country, and this fact has a 
share in explaining the financial and banking crisis. When political power 
becomes concentrated, it attracts a degree of economic power, and features 
of corporate governance enter political decision-making. 

As political and economic power becomes centralised, the same happens 
in the thinking of individuals. They no longer believe they can regulate 
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their affairs by themselves. They require public government to help them 
with their diverse endeavours. 

The centralisation of political, economic and rational power reduces the 
possibilities open to people, makes markets one-dimensional and renders 
society very vulnerable. In time it will lead to a situation in which people 
must compete with each other all the more intensely for ever-smaller sur- 
pluses. As a result of this struggle, they will lose their confidence first in 
the market economy and then in politics. 

Kevin Hassett (2008) analyses the claim that the faulty ideology of neo- 
liberalism fed an unfounded sense of freedom. If this were true, the financial 
and banking crisis would afflict most severely those countries that are rela- 
tively the most liberal, that is, least centralised. Based on the Economic 
Freedom of the World Index established by the Fraser Institute, he disproves 
this claim. The more centralised the country, the more severe the crisis. 

It is correct to argue that for governments, decentralisation and centrali- 
sation are means to tackle different kinds of problems and challenges. 
Thus, the real question is whether the world needs decentralisation or cen- 
tralisation in order to fix our current problems and set the wheels in mo- 
tion. It may turn out that centralisation is needed less in areas where it will 
be now offered by politics and needed more in spheres in which it is not 
targeted. If this proves true, public policies will weaken the moral founda- 
tion of the market economy as well as local and regional self-government, 
both of which are fundamental building blocks of European integration. 
Further, they will burden political decision-makers with such massive re- 
sponsibilities that they never can live up to them. 



4 Conclusion 

It is amazing to read and hear opinions according to which liberalism is to 
blame for everything bad and unsatisfactory. It is amazing, because it is 
the classical liberal thinkers who made room for freedom, democracy, con- 
stitutionalism and civil freedoms. In our world there are many govern- 
ments which methodically deny their people these institutional arrange- 
ments. Nations which honour and promote them are more prosperous, 
peaceful and humane than others. Thus, in fixing the world’s problems 
governments must not sacrifice the free market economy, or the traditions 
of local and regional self-governance. 
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Pragmatism, Not the Market: On the Politico- 
Economic Division of Labour 



Kostas A. Lavdas 



1 Introduction 

Tackling the political and normative dimensions of the ongoing dialogue 
between supporters of free market liberalism and champions of various 
versions of a planned economy requires clarifying at the outset two basic 
points. First, our view of processes and institutions depends on theoreti- 
cally informed observation, not philosophically grounded concepts. In con- 
trast to both neo-liberal and Marxist notions of the ontological link be- 
tween production and distribution, a view based on pragmatist norms aims 
to negotiate the shifting balance between politics and markets as well as 
between the social agencies associated with production and distribution. 
Second, this paper adopts a modified republican approach to political and 
policy processes and attempts to reconcile this particular version of neo- 
republicanism with a set of pragmatist norms. 

In what follows, then, I defend a view on governance which is predi- 
cated on a set of pragmatist norms of coexistence between politics and 
markets at the domestic and international levels. Exploring debates on the 
link s between production, distribution and governance, and examining the 
relative merits of liberal and republican approaches with regard to relations 
between politics and the market, I suggest that from the neo-republican 
perspective which I endorse, it is fitting to develop demanding criteria of 
political morality, while at the same time promoting pragmatist norms of 
governance. In the chapter’s final section, I draw some conclusions about 
the role of a ‘new pragmatism’ in regulating change in the politico- 
economic division of labour. 
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2 Entitlements and Economic Actors 

It was Locke’s fundamental position - that individuals acquire a title to 
what they need by mixing their labour with it - that became the corner- 
stone of a variety of views on the legitimacy of property rights. Of course, 
as Alan Ryan (1984, p. 17) explains, ‘having claimed that what men take 
from the common stock becomes theirs upon the taking, Locke sets some 
limits to what they may do with it, and how much of it they may take’. 
What we might call the ‘sufficiency rule’ (we may only take so much as 
leaves others as much and as good for themselves) and the ‘no-spoliation 
rule’ (nothing may be allowed to perish uselessly in our possession) set the 
limits of appropriation (Ryan, 1984, p. 36). But the crucial point is that ‘in 
detaching the title of property from allegiance to a sovereign, [Locke] 
depoliticized property and turned it into an economic rather than a political 
category’ (Ryan, 1984, pp. 46-47). 

In this reading, Locke is introducing a philosophical line of argument 
(leading to various labour theories of value) while at the same time posing 
a rather political claim by ‘depoliticising’ the title of property (in accor- 
dance with his own distinction - contra Filmer - between different kinds 
of authority). While the latter claim represented a crucial facet of eco- 
nomic modernity, the former line of argument runs through various at- 
tempts to legitimise appropriation and - at a later stage - defend a special 
relationship between the producer and the product. Directing one’s indus- 
trious efforts towards something and mixing one’s labour with it became 
aspects of a mode of legitimating entitlements at an early stage. Early 
colonists thought they could claim as their own any ‘vacant soyle’ once 
they had ‘take[n] possession of it, and bestowe[d] culture and husbandry 
upon it’ (Locke, cited in Day, 2008, p. 159). Raising a flag was not suffi- 
cient: legitimating appropriation and the dispossession of the existing in- 
habitants was dependent upon the cultivation of the soil in a process of 
‘claiming the effective and moral proprietorship of the land’ (Day, 2008, p. 
160). 

Today’s debates bear the marks of various historic conceptions in re- 
markable and often surprising combinations. As Raymond Plant has ob- 
served, it is a rather odd fact that the neo-liberal approaches, for different 
reasons, reflect Marx’s critique of a major social-democratic project: the 
attempt to separate, in both theory and praxis, the sphere of production and 
the sphere of distribution. The neo-liberal rejection of this separation is 
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based on two distinct arguments. The first derives from the notion that a 
market economy creates rights in the product produced by the labour of 
those involved in the production. Hence, products (goods and services) 
come with built-in entitlements, there is no open moral question regardin- 
their distribution, and production and distribution are bound together. The 
second argument concerns the link between incentives and productivity. 
To the extent that social justice diminishes incentives, it may contribute 
towards a decline in economic production. In other words, subjecting eco- 
nomic outputs to the pursuit of social objectives may have an effect on 
economic productivity, which is a different way of calling attention to the 
close interaction between distribution and production (Plant, 2002, pp. 
261-262). 

What is at stake here is the viability of certain theoretically grounded 
views on the relations between markets and politics (which may influence, 
indeed determine, distribution). Neo-liberal (and Marxist) notions are not 
based on what is merely another theoretical view, one that depends on a 
logically tenable set of theoretical propositions. Rather, they are based on a 
philosophical view derived from an essentialist approach to the world. In 
turn, this essentialism has been complemented by a particular version of 
structuralism. Indeed, it was Marx’s holistic approach to social phenomena 
that was deeply intertwined with an essentialist epistemology. The exe- 
getical conditions expounded by Marx were ‘intended to display the “es- 
sence” of reality underlying “appearances”: this may be seen from [a num- 
ber of] statements, including his remark that there would be no need for 
science if the essence of things always coincided with appearances’ (Kola- 
kowski, 1978, p. 316). Yet it is moral issues (concerning the links between 
production and distribution) and it is also the strategies and tactics adopted 
by real life actors (on the conditions influencing production and distribu- 
tion) that constitute a substantial part of the subject matter of the political 
economy of existing and evolving political systems. 



3 Agency and Responsibility 

In fact, actors matter in economic modernity, and they even become cru- 
cial as factors in periods of crisis and readjustment. This is even truer of 
political actors, not just at critical junctures but in everyday political life as 
well. The ‘politics of blame avoidance’ rest on general arguments (such as: 
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history predetermines policy outcomes; policymaking involves coopera- 
tion with others; globalisation renders national policymakers incompetent; 
and so on) that provide a ready refuge for politicians eager to avoid re- 
sponsibility (Lewin, 2007, pp. 1-2). Indeed, as Leif Lewin reminds us, 
politicians are not prisoners of historical forces: often they can opt for 
critical choices, choices that may have wide-ranging consequences. Politi- 
cal actors can therefore be held accountable for their actions. 

Arguing that agency plays a critical role in economic and political de- 
velopment is not the same as suggesting that the action that counts is al- 
ways rational. The combination of deliberate action and the intended and 
unintended consequences of action, some of which become institutional- 
ised, is a force evident in economic development. As Schumpeter and oth- 
ers have argued, the historical triumphs of capitalism were made possible 
by two basic factors. First, the efficiency with which capitalism rewarded 
enterprise and punished failure. And second, the process of ‘creative de- 
struction’, whereby innovations (in technology, products, organisational 
methods and so on) successively created then destroyed institutional and 
economic form s and practices (Smith, 1990, p. 139). This process of re- 
generation owed much to a combination of agency and structural factors, 
in the sense that even oligopolies and restrictive practices were phenomena 
embedded in an apparently rationalistic, systematic and anti-heroic busi- 
ness culture (Smith, 1990, pp. 139-140). 

Yet a long and distinguished list of writers in cognitive and social psy- 
chology have challenged the notion that individuals are rational. Reason, 
like ideology, is at least partially a cultural and historical product. More- 
over, it has been suggested that the structure of reasoning may vary across 
individuals, extending ‘to the formal quality of the associations people 
forge and the kinds of objects they can think about’ (Rosenberg, 1991, p. 
399). As Charles Kindleberger (1989, p. 243) explains, rational action in 
economic life ‘does not imply that all actors have the same information, 
the same intelligence, the same experience and purposes’, while there is 
also the fallacy of composition, which manifests itself from time to time 
when ‘individual actors all act rationally but in combination produce an ir- 
rational result, such as standing to get a better view as spectators in sport 
or, more dramatically, running for the exit in a theatre fire’. Cognitive dis- 
sonance can be another factor influencing rationality, while the very notion 
of ‘group think’ presupposes surrendering individual rationality to collec- 
tive impulses. 
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It would appear that the two claims - that agency matters and that 
agency is not always rational - converge in suggesting that political inter- 
vention is at once possible, consequential and potentially risky. Nor is it 
the case that rationality can always settle policy dilemmas, once ideology 
has receded and ‘epistemic communities’ have their say. Because ideol- 
ogy, like reason, is a process, and because there is an isomorphic relation- 
ship between the activity of understanding and that of valuing (Rosenberg, 
1991, p. 399), it is the interpenetration of rational calculations and ideo- 
logical impulses that gives policy norms their particular form and content. 
What we really need is a set of accepted norms governing economic as 
well as political behaviour. For example, we need a clear and acceptable 
normative basis for distribution. The absence of at least the skeleton of an 
agreed normative basis means that decisions on the distribution of re- 
sources will be based on an unaccountable bureaucratic rationale (Plant, 
2002, p. 263). Furthermore, the fact that markets are not self-correcting af- 
ter all {vide the collapse of US specialised credit institutions in the autumn 
of 2008) only serves to highlight the need for a pragmatic understanding of 
the different goals, motivations and expectations of economic and political 
actors. 

4 Norms and Policy Dilemmas in a Globaiised Debate 

The fact that there are expectations makes the role of norms so crucial. Of 
course, tackling norms is not the same as discussing moral issues. We need 
to be constantly reminded of the differences between ‘values’ and ‘norms’ 
(see, inter alia, Grimm, 1985). Debating values means debating concep- 
tions of the good life, notions of virtue in accordance with which we ought 
to live. On the other hand, norms express expectations in the various set- 
tings of social action. They - along with institutions - tend to orient social 
action towards certain patterns, thereby reducing the complexity of social 
interaction (as Niklas Luhmann would put it), increasing predictability and 
specifying certain limited ways out of an apparently endless repertoire of 
social action and interaction (Henecka, 1985, pp. 60-65). We comply with 
norms for a variety of reasons. Since norms apply to a number of areas of 
human endeavour (technical, aesthetic, economic and so on), reasons for 
compliance may vary. They will depend on (a) the subject matter; (b) the 
particular constellation of factors encouraging compliance; and (c) the 
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actors’ objectives in the short, medium and long term. The weakening of 
norms entails acute problems of social interaction. Emile Durkheim’s con- 
cept of anomie refers to the absence or the extreme weakening of norms, a 
situation in which patterns and expectations of social action appear to be 
confusing and/or irrelevant. 

Certain norms receive binding codification, thereby becoming legal 
norms, laws, rules and regulations. Indeed, relations between legal and 
other norms provide us with one of the most fascinating topics for analysis 
in the area of social, economic and political interaction (Grimm, 1985). 
But because norms in general are relative to temporal and spatial variation, 
focusing on norms opens the door for a discussion which eschews the 
binding dimensions associated with the analysis of values (Rorty, 1987). 
The contextual and contingent quality of most political truths renders the 
search for norms an even more crucial endeavour. In this way we concen- 
trate on the exegesis of patterns with transient force, drawing on a pragma- 
tist approach to normativity in order to moderate the unavoidable role of 
binding institutions. Hence we may agree on a set of norms even if we do 
not share the same values. 

Norms governing economic behaviour may emerge from interactions 
and get their shape in a process of historical formation, or they may be dic- 
tated by the political system, their application being a matter which will 
depend on the prevailing politico-economic relations. On the international 
level, economic norms develop as a result of complex interactions between 
technical, economic and political variables. In the post-Cold War world, 
the fact of American hyperpower presented US administrations with op- 
portunities as well as constraints. The US faces tensions between system 
management responsibilities and specific national interests (Litwak, 2007). 
The Bush administration post-9/ 1 1 stressed the latter, ultimately failing on 
both counts. 

The role of norms underpinning policy decisions manifests itself most 
dramatically at the stage of policy implementation (the so-called post- 
decision stage of policy). A number of compliance studies, ranging from 
US environmental legislation (Noll & Weingast, 1991, pp. 237-258) to EU 
policy implementation (Mendrinou, 1996), suggest that the problem of 
compliance will loom large in the calculus of those who create a policy. 
Experience with compliance problems and anticipation of particular pat- 
terns of deviation will often result in strategies adopted at the stage of pol- 
icy creation that attempt to prevent deviations at the stage of policy im- 
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plementation. In other words, not only do compliance patterns generate 
crucial variations affecting the fate of a policy, but the anticipation of 
compliance deviations (based on past experience or well-informed predic- 
tions) will affect the very tenor and direction of policy in the first place. 
For example, as Roger Noll and Barry Weingast (1991, pp. 249-250) have 
argued, some general procedures are designed in part to increase the visibil- 
ity of possible deviations, while a number of measures (staffing, promotion 
patterns, encouraging particular norms) may be used to mould a particular 
bureaucratic culture within agencies. Hence the so-called pre-decision and 
post-decision stages of policy are extremely closely linked. And they are 
equally embedded in a web of norms and expectations, which become in- 
creasingly internationalised. 

Discourses on globalisation have tended to include phenomena that are 
novel as well as not so novel. It would be beyond the scope of this paper to 
rehearse the debates. What is significant, however, is the effort - advanced 
by thinkers such as Karl-Otto Apel (2000) - to mobilise philosophical and 
moral responsibility for the establishment of a novel order of human inter- 
action that could be called ‘second-order globalization’. 

The point here is to encourage a reflective modality that takes into ac- 
count problems and prospects of humanity on a planetary level. This can 
only be achieved by never losing sight of the developing real-life chal- 
lenges. Business-government relations focused on new ways of addressing 
environmental issues can be a major pillar in the ‘new’ political economy 
(Hart, 2007). This is now a major challenge, considering the renewed em- 
phasis on maintaining acceptable profit levels after the financial crisis of 
2008. 

Multinational corporations used to focus mainly on upper-income con- 
sumers in the US, Europe, Japan and Australia. The subsequent rush into 
so-called emerging markets (former Communist states plus India and Latin 
America) brought with it high expectations. But by the early twenty-first 
century, corporate momentum in emerging markets had slowed considera- 
bly (Hart, 2007, p. 114). The financial crisis of 2008 only made things 
worse in this regard, especially as the exposure in some of these markets 
became a liability for credit institutions that had participated in the rush to 
work in new and promising countries (including the former Communist 
states of south-eastern Europe). 

Needless to say, financial crises, severe and less severe, have been with 
us throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries (Kindleberger, 1989). 
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While the 1 929 crisis and depression was clearly a turning point, a number 
of other crashes merit attention due to their severity and/or implications. 
The crisis of 1857 was described as ‘the most severe that England or any 
other nation has ever encountered’; that of 1866 as the ‘most serious in 
modem times’. On ‘Black Monday’, 19 October 1987, the Dow Jones In- 
dustrial Average of the New York Stock Exchange lost a record 508 points 
in one day. Often in financial crises one of the factors at play is too-easy 
credit. As Charles Kindleberger (1989, p. 175) has noted, many of the 
mles necessary for sound banking ‘are ignored by banks and regulators 
alike’. In addition, since the Reagan years deregulation of the banking sec- 
tor in the US reached record levels for the twentieth century. 

What, then, can be said about current policy and the policy proposals in 
Europe and the US to tackle the financial crisis? There is no doubt that in 
2008-09 governments and central ha nks acted with greater urgency and 
much greater resolve in comparison to 1929. But the tenor of policies is 
managerial not reformist. Demand management and the reduction of un- 
employment through large-scale public investment projects have become 
untenable, mainly because macroeconomic policy has to be acceptable to 
world financial markets. So the real question post-2008 is this: Has the 
balance of power between financial capital and political authority been 
substantially affected? If so, does this open the door for new types of post- 
Keynesian interventionist policies? The remainder of this chapter will de- 
velop the notion that novel forms of policy will only be possible in the 
context of a ‘new pragmatism’ that is flexible but may still draw on a re- 
publican normative background. 



5 Republican Responsibility in a Liberal Milieu 

The impasse faced by the purest versions of both liberal and communi- 
tarian approaches has led to renewed interest in a more ancient yet surpris- 
ingly relevant framework of thought, analysis and sensibility. Indeed, 
faced with the achievements as well as the shortcomings of liberal thought, 
neo-republican theory aims to reinvigorate a rich transatlantic tradition of 
political sensibility. The republican tradition has been renewed by thinkers 
of the calibre of Philip Pettit (1997) and Quentin Skinner (1998). 

Unlike traditional political moralists such as Devlin (1968), neo- 
republican thinkers do not believe that society has the right to enforce 
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morality. They do not endorse the view that if ‘there is no fundamental 
agreement about good and evil [...], the soeiety will disintegrate. For soci- 
ety is [...] held by the invisible bonds of common thought. If the bonds 
were too far relaxed the members would drift apart’ (Devlin, 1968, p. 10). 
In this view, society clearly does have the right to enforce morality, not 
necessarily because the moral majority can claim some kind of Platonic in- 
sight into objective moral truths, but because the moral majority has privi- 
leged knowledge of the glue that keeps the political community together. 
Less particularistic in outlook and more favourably inclined towards the 
significance of procedural guarantees, neo-republican thought acknowl- 
edges the need to keep the debates on norms and values separate, albeit 
mutually reinforcing. This also acknowledges empirical evidence concern- 
ing political commitments. Differences and variation in citizen orientations 
towards political phenomena comprise much of what makes political 
analysis a challenging field. Indeed, the analysis of contemporary democ- 
ratic politics ‘ought to center on how varying citizen motivations affect the 
nature of popular government’ (Scalia, 1991, p. 222). 

Arguing from a neo-republican perspective, van Gunsteren (1996) as- 
serts that to be a citizen of a republic requires being in possession of three 
crucial qualities: autonomy, judgment and loyalty. Citizens have to be able 
to form their own preferences, to evaluate government proposals and pub- 
lic policy and so on. They also need to develop a sense of commitment to 
their political community. Unlike traditional republican philosophers, neo- 
republicans like van Gunsteren do not thi nk that citizens should feel an 
overwhelming commitment to their country. Modem citizens have multi- 
ple loyalties: towards their family, their friends, their colleagues and the 
associations to which they belong and towards their political community. 
The latter loyalty may in fact be divided: citizens need not necessarily be 
committed first and foremost to their nation state; they may also feel loy- 
alty towards their local community or towards the European Union. De- 
spite these provisos, loyalty towards the political community is a commit- 
ment that citizens ought to possess. From a liberal point of view it seem s 
paramount that the latter commitment does not defeat autonomy and the 
institutions that guarantee such autonomy. The same applies to the republi- 
can notion of stmctural freedom (freedom as the absence of dependence 
and domination): commitment to the political community should not be 
allowed to defeat ‘freedom as non-domination’ (Pettit, 1997). Only a 
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political community that guarantees republican freedom is worthy of civic 
commitment. 

A liberal rendering of republican sensitivities will defend civic com- 
mitment and civic virtues as general phenomena but will deplore the more 
determined efforts to mould civic life. Seen from this prism, a ‘European 
Republic’ (Lavdas & Chryssochoou, 2006) will aim to combine a sense of 
shared political and policy relevance at the EU level with multiple com- 
mitments at various levels, fields and areas of human action and civic ac- 
tivity. Even in the context of a classic republican work such as Machia- 
velli’s Prince, flexibility ultimately becomes the new meaning of virtue: 
‘flexibility according to the times or situation’ (Mansfield, 1985, p. xxiii). 
There is flexibility in political choice and in civic commitment and a 
strong emphasis on political skills and political persuasion (Viroli, 2002), 
although there can be no escaping the basic normative requirements of a 
well-ordered political community. In the emerging, complex and multi- 
centred Euro-polity, there is a great risk in further diffusing responsibility 
and encouraging the politics of ‘blame avoidance’. It is therefore crucial to 
realise that accountability (emanating from the Greek conception of Xoyov 
Sidovai) becomes a crucial parameter in the republican construction of a 
Euro-polity. 

We have argued that economic and political actors matter in modernity 
and even become crucial as factors during periods of crisis and re- 
adjustment. In particular, the role of political actors is crucial, not just at 
critical junctures - such as the one after the end of the Second World War - 
but in everyday political life as well. Blame avoidance rests on arguments 
that provide a ready refuge for politicians eager to avoid responsibility 
(Lewin, 2007, pp. 1-2). As Lewin argues (2007), politicians are not pris- 
oners of historical forces: often they can opt for critical choices, choices 
that may have wide-ranging consequences. Political actors can therefore be 
held accountable for their actions. And we should not be inclined to dis- 
count political accountability because of the trade-offs involved in consen- 
sus building and coalition formation: consensual power-sharing arrange- 
ments often generate corrupt, collusive political systems. As Karl Popper 
famously argued some time ago, majoritarian arrangements encourage ac- 
countability (because citizens know who is in charge and may reward or 
penalise them in elections) and discourage the diffusion of responsibility. 
It has been shown that such arrangements are also well suited to imple- 
menting the procedural guarantees required by any meaningful application 
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of the term ‘democraey’. In his recent attack on what he calls ‘legal consti- 
tutionalism’, Richard Bellamy (2007) argues that democratic majorities 
(rather than the judiciary) may undertake the policing of rights: a ‘political 
constitutionalism’ may be a more suitable mechanism for the protection of 
rights through the balancing rather than the separation of powers. Of 
course, this is just one of a series of works which, drawing on Pettit’s 
seminal work (1997), aim to revive a political conception of republicanism. 

If the intellectual context for this revival has been the ongoing debate 
between liberalism and the various communitarian and socialist critiques, 
the political context has clearly been the apparent triumph of neo- 
conservatism. Views that explain the near absence of war between democ- 
racies by pointing to the structural attributes of democracies (division of 
powers, elections and so forth) have been influential in the shaping and 
promotion of the neo-conservative agenda of advancing democracy 
abroad. Indeed, ‘the strategic program of promoting democracy revived 
neoconservatism and gave it new coherence and purpose’ (Ish-Shalom, 
2008, p. 96). Surveying a range of political science writings on state build- 
ing and institutional reform, Fukuyama (2004) suggested that weak, cor- 
rupt and incompetent states in various parts of the world pose serious chal- 
lenges for US international power in a post-9/1 1 constellation. While the 
EU’s soft power and international organisations’ enforcement capabilities 
are fraught with problems and cannot deliver on the ground, the US has the 
capacity to pursue objectives. Restoring ‘stateness’ abroad with a multi- 
tude of instruments and methods, including the projection of soft power, 
becomes a key component of a stable international system: the ‘art of 
state -building will be a key component of national power, as important as 
the ability to deploy traditional military force to the maintenance of world 
order’ (Fukuyama, 2004, p. 164). But is the US the most suitable actor to 
pursue this particular set of objectives? 



6 The Euro-Atlantic Republican Framework 

Perhaps an incomplete, regional example of ‘second-order globalisation’ 
can be seen in certain aspects of Europe’s political, economic and intellec- 
tual development over the last 60 years. The combination of pragmatism 
and reflection on the substantive challenges facing humans (social prob- 
lems, environmental degradation, empowerment of disadvantaged groups 
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and so on) produced a unique late-twentieth-century European mix of effi- 
ciency and social responsibility. 

Of course, Europe’s economic profile and the EU’s projection of its 
‘soft power’ on the international level do not necessarily tell the same 
story. In terms of economic performance, today’s EU is a mixed bag. 
Euro-sclerosis has been a predicament only partly offset by the dynamism 
of economic and monetary union, while many structural problems remain 
(Alesina & Giavazzi, 2006). Yet concerns about possible negative conse- 
quences of the euro and EMU (Schmitter, 2006; Ross & Martin, 2006) 
have not been justified by developments. On the contrary, for the majority 
of Member States it was the euro that helped moderate some of the impli- 
cations of the 2008 financial crisis. At the same time, however, the verdict 
is still open on the impact of monetary union on democracy. It is possible 
that domestic public institutions dealing with economic affairs will gain 
more influence over other ministries, while central bankers at the EU level 
‘will find it easier to assert their monetarist priorities’ at the expense of of- 
ficials championing economic expansion and employment (Schmitter, 
2006, p. 268). Philippe Schmitter (2006, p. 269) succinctly formulated the 
question confronting us: ‘EMU makes Euro-democracy more necessary, 
but does it make it easier?’ 

Exactly how significant a role the European experiment will play in the 
future of the market economy is not yet fully discernible. But the debate on 
different ‘models of capitalism’ (Coates, 2000) has been recast. The politi- 
cal economy of privatisation (Eavdas, 1996) and the shifts in cleavage 
lines (Kriesi, 1998) have been reshaping public-private boundaries from 
Scandinavia to southern Europe. There is a saying which rings true: 
‘There’s more than one model of capitalism in the EU but certainly fewer 
than 27’ (the number of current Member States). Both conformity (within 
the monetary union) and variation (in areas such as education and training) 
contribute to the EU’s politico-economic profile. At the same time, as the 
European Security and Defense Policy (ESDP) acquires some gravitas, 
analysts have been quick to ask whether a European strategic culture is 
emerging. A strategic culture is associated with the formation of goals as 
well as the choice of means. As an analyst asserts, ‘the structural shift from 
bipolarity to unipolarity caused a notable shift in the European defense 
industry’, encouraging a substantial increase in intra- European co- 
development and co-production weapons projects (Jones, 2008, p. 79). 
Elements of an emerging strategic culture in the EU need to be situated in 
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the context of a distinctive political culture of European international rela- 
tions. 

It is a political culture that has nurtured a multilevel republican concep- 
tion of the world, a conception which was already transcending at a theo- 
retical level the inside-outside distinction during the very phase of the his- 
torical emergence of that distinction and even before its consolidation. As 
Daniel Deudney (2007) has argued, what can be construed as a republican 
security theory has its roots in approaches that aimed at the simultaneous 
avoidance of the extremes of hierarchy and anarchy. There are some pretty 
demanding requirements, though. On the one hand, domestic republican- 
ism needs to be protected from external threats and domination. On the 
other hand, however, too strong an international projection of a republican 
polity’s power might be equally risky for domestic institutions. Republican 
security theory is attentive to the domestic implications of imperial domi- 
nance, which usually destroys domestic republican arrangements. 

But Deudney’ s observation is valuable in that the point he wants to 
make is a more particular one. Beginning in the early eighteenth century, 
several observers saw an analogy between the political patterns of Europe 
as a whole and particular republican political systems. ‘Despite a wide 
recognition of Westphalia as a turning point. Enlightenment theorists 
commonly called it a type of “republic” rather than the “Westphalian sys- 
tem”. Calling this new situation a species of “republic” conveyed that 
Europe was not an anarchy and it was not a hierarchy’ (Deudney, 2007, p. 
139). This is no longer a normative rehearsal of the republican theme. It 
goes to the heart of contemporary concerns in IR theory. Indeed, according 
to Deudney (2007, p. 157), Enlightenment republican theory was the first 
international systems theory: ‘the Big Bang of international theory’. For a 
number of years, rehearsing international theorising through Kantian and 
republican prisms (Onuf, 1998) has led to worthwhile normative hypo- 
theses and frameworks of understanding. At a fundamental level, though, 
republican security theory shares many concerns with realism, while es- 
chewing its pessimistic worldview. Security problems are real, difficult 
problems. They will not simply go away as a result of changed percep- 
tions, enlightened socialising processes or sheer good will. But they can be 
effectively mastered with the help of appropriate practices and appropriate 
structures (Deudney, 2007, pp. 270-271). 

This applies to republican security thought on both sides of the Atlantic 
(Eavdas, 2008, pp. 6-9). Interestingly, recent oversimplifications in regard 
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to the state of the transatlantie relationship have tended to forget the repub- 
lican dimension. Indeed, schematic accounts of perceived differences be- 
tween ‘Kantian’ Europe and ‘Martian’ America (Kagan, 2002; Lindberg, 
2004) have failed to address the implications of what is distinctive in 
Europe’s political culture of IR, namely the early and recurring conception 
of the European state system not in terms of a Westphalian system but in 
terms of a republican metaphor. The same, mutatis mutandis, applies to a 
second case of oversimplification, which is almost a mirror image of the 
first one. We refer to the litany of publications aiming to elucidate the 
EU’s tentative steps in the direction of security and defence from the em- 
pirically unfounded prism of ‘balancing against’ perceived US hyper- 
power. Both misunderstandings - considering the EU’s economic, civilian 
and normative image (soft power) in terms of a peculiar post-Co Id War 
Kantianism and reading the EU’s timid attempts at acquiring a minimal se- 
curity capacity (hard power) in terms of an attempt to balance against US 
dominance - share a view of Euro-Atlantic relations which remains oblivi- 
ous to the deep-rooted significance of the shared republican tradition, a 
tradition that gives pride of place to conceptions of justice and liberty 
without necessarily eschewing the use of force when it comes to defending 
those same values or a set of norms that guarantee a civilised form of life. 

It follows that the attempt to apply republican theory to the emerging 
EU political system cannot escape a complex, dual focus: the emergent re- 
publican properties of the EU polity and the republican dimensions of the 
world of states and other actors of which the EU is now a part. Neither 
rigid hierarchy nor unpredictable anarchy: the negotiation of shifting mo- 
dalities of coexistence and cooperation gives credit to the liberals’ institu- 
tional emphasis while at the same time eschewing oversimplification of 
what is an inherently ‘confiictual, too’ predicament (at the minimum be- 
cause of scarce resources coupled with the burden of inherited ideological 
and other preconceptions). Seen from this perspective, the debate on 
Europe’s international identity should not be allowed to gloss over the dif- 
ficult issue of the relations between Europe’s internal dynamics and frag- 
mentation and the EU’s outward image, actions and soft-power projection. 
We cannot develop a theory of the EU as a political system and then ‘work 
out on the side’ the issue of its relation to the world it inhabits. We need an 
approach focusing on the EU as an emerging polity that calls for a prism 
which is attentive to the interactions between the polity-building and 
world-inhabiting facets of the emergent entity. Transposed to the level of 
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international political economy, such an architectural republican concep- 
tion would enable the appreciation of causal complexity while encouraging 
the search for politically salient and convincing solutions. 



7 Conclusions: Towards a ‘New Pragmatism’? 

It is time to pull the threads of the argument together, attempting to reach a 
few tentative conclusions. I suggested that economic and political actors 
are not prisoners of historical forces. They can opt for critical choices and 
should therefore be held accountable for their actions. And - following 
Leif Lewin (2007) - I insisted that we should not be inclined to discount 
political accountability because of the trade-offs involved in coalition 
formation: consensual power-sharing arrangements often generate corrupt, 
collusive political systems. Power sharing excludes accountability and 
encourages the ‘politics of blame avoidance’. Highlighting the role of 
economic and political actors in a neo-republican context leads to 
increased awareness of the significance of economic and political respon- 
sibility. At the same time, the persistent element of irrationalism in 
economic and political action may serve as a valuable reminder of the need 
for pragmatism. 

It is precisely the critical role of agency that makes it suitable (in 
exegetical terms) and necessary (in normative terms) to develop demand- 
ing criteria of political morality, while at the same time promoting pragma- 
tist norms of governance. And because agency is not always rational, the 
demand that it at least be pragmatist in outlook makes it more likely that it 
will apply intelligent solutions to existing problems. 

In this context, a pragmatic version of a discourse ethics applied to the 
global level may help overcome some of the obstacles inherent in a deeply 
compartmentalised intellectual map (Apel, 2000, pp. 152-153). Whether 
this amounts to achieving ‘second-order globalisation’ is a more complex 
question; it does, however, enhance the potential for a reflective modality 
that takes into account problems and prospects of humanity on a planetary 
level. In this context, relations between politics and markets ought to re- 
spond to a constellation of pragmatist norms, allowing for change as well 
as continuity. Far from pointing to the way, Europe’s late-twentieth- 
century combination of soft-power projection and mixed and shifting 
regimes of public-private involvement is demonstrating one possible route 
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to the continuous search for pragmatic governance. The risks involved 
have been considerable, as the literatures on distributive coalitions and in- 
terest politics have demonstrated. Hence the need for a political element 
that is capable of governing, positioned in a way that guarantees it relative 
immunity from strong interests while respecting procedural democracy and 
human rights. 

Certainly, a political class that would put business through its paces in 
the creation and distribution of wealth is no longer a viable option. But it is 
equally impossible to maintain a blind faith in ‘the Market’. At the end of 
the day, it may be that pragmatist norms are the best guide when it comes 
to managing the shifting balances between public and private, politics and 
markets. Yet even such norms will depend on the ever-changing interac- 
tions between political culture and the division of labour in social systems 
undergoing profound transformations. The role of politics in such systems 
remains crucial. Socio-political demands on the one hand and the intrica- 
cies of world affairs on the other present opportunities for a renewed 
emphasis on political skill and political persuasion. Hence the need for a 
standpoint slightly removed from the contours of traditional pragmatism: 
the standpoint of a ‘new pragmatism’ that acknowledges the centrality 
of responsible politics, especially as we aim to address the challenge of 
‘second-order globalization’. 
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The EU Needs a Social Market Economy, Now 
More Than Ever 



Stefano Riela 



1 The Social Market Economy as the EU Model 

Growth, cohesion and stability: these are the equally important keywords 
in the very first articles of the Treaties laying out the structure of the EU 
economic and social model. 

Economic growth is a primary objective of almost any government. 
However, the goal of the EU is to achieve sustainable growth which re- 
spects the environment and which is ‘cohesive’ in that it reduces inequality 
in the distribution of income. The greater the cohesion, the more efficient 
will be the decision-making process towards common policies by reducing 
Member States’ heterogeneity of preferences (Altomonte & Nava, 2005). 

The push for stability gained momentum with the creation of the Eco- 
nomic and Monetary Union (EMU), which guaranteed stable prices (i.e., 
low inflation rates) and sound public finances. A stable currency safe- 
guards the social effects of a competitive system. When people save to 
make provision for emergencies or old age, they are demonstrating trust in 
the stability of the currency. Inflation destroys this trust and undermines 
the credibility of the state. Stability also disciplines fiscal policies, because 
a lack of expenditure discipline raises interest rates and deters businesses 
from investing in future jobs (Konrad-Adenauer-Stiftung, 2008). 

Thus by pursuing these three goals simultaneously, the EU chose the so- 
cial market economy, implicitly in the EC and EU Treaties and explicitly 
in the Eisbon Treaty,' as its social and economic model. This model relies 



' According to the Treaty of Lisbon (in line with the draft Constitutional 
Treaty), art. 3 par. 3, ‘The Union shall establish an internal market. It shall 
work for the sustainable development of Europe based on balanced economic 
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on the market mechanism because it is the most efficient way to meet con- 
sumer demand for goods and services. Competition is a process which 
leads companies to increase productivity, innovate and create jobs. Ludwig 
Erhard^ affirmed that ‘prosperity for all and prosperity through competition 
belong together inseparably; the first postulate is the goal, the second is the 
path that leads to this goal’ (quoted in Konrad-Adenauer-Stiftung, 2008). 
A functioning economy is indispensable to produce the material basis 
without which human society with all its other non-economic (e.g., cul- 
tural) dimensions cannot exist (Monti, 2000). 

However, despite a consistent aim the social market economy sounds 
like a paradox to the ears of Giulio Tremonti (2008). There seems to be a 
contradiction between the word ‘market’, which normally indicates indi- 
vidual rights to property, relationships of exchange and marginal utility ef- 
fects, and the adjective ‘social’, which refers to what is common to a group 
of people. 

Has the ‘market’ side been effective? The current share of trade within 
the EU-27 borders is 67%. On average, therefore, only one-third of mem- 
ber states’ trade is extra- EU. According to competition theory, this intense 
intra-EU trade should have led to a reduction of price differentials among 
Member States. By measuring the convergence (i.e., a reduction of the 
standard deviation^) of Member States’ price levels of final consumption 
by private households (including indirect taxes), weighted for each Mem- 
ber State’s share of EU imports and exports, we can evaluate the success 
of market-oriented policies, such as the completion of the Single Market 
Programme. There has been a clear reduction in the dispersion of prices in 
the EU-27, but the results for the subgroups considered - the euro area in 
its first years (EA-12) and the EU before the 2004 enlargement (EU-15) - 
are less apparent. 



growth and price stability, a highly competitive social market economy, aiming 
at full employment and social progress, and a high level of protection and im- 
provement of the quality of the environment.’ 

^ Ludwig Erhard, Minister of Economics under Konrad Adenauer’s chancellor- 
ship and German Chancellor from 1963 to 1966, created and implemented the 
Soziale Marktwirtschaft, or social market economy. 

^ ‘Standard deviation’ is a measure of the dispersion of data about a mean value. 
A low standard deviation indicates that the data is clustered around the mean, 
whereas a high standard deviation indicates that the data is widely spread with 
figures significantly higher or lower than the mean. 
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Source: Eurostat 



Figure 1. Dispersion of eountry-level priees of final eonsumption 



Moreover, over the last decade prices have either fallen, in particular in 
the telecommunications (40% in real terms in the last decade'*) and air 
transport sectors, or been contained. The benefits are less visible in the en- 
ergy sector because the liberalisation process is more recent and because 
price conditions for oil and gas are mainly controlled in a ‘coordinated 
manner ’.5 

However, the gains in trade arising from market liberalisation and inte- 
gration may spread unevenly across nations, regions and/or individuals 
(Sapir report, 2003). An increase on the ‘market’ side might in fact induce 
a concentration of economic activities in the richest countries or regions in 
order to allow the exploitation of economies of scale and scope, thus even- 
tually worsening inequalities across countries and within countries. This 
phenomenon might challenge the ‘social’ side. 

The EU is not merely an economic model satisfying the hypothesis 
behind perfect competition; thus the efficient allocation of resources, 
though eased by market-oriented policies, is not immediate. By moving 
towards a more efficient equilibrium, the internal market is animated by 
the fundamental rule of competition: only the best survive. If the com- 
petitive process is necessary to increase efficiency, the losers - people. 



See Eurostat statisties (Struetural indieators/Eeonomic reform) and European 
Commission (2007a). 

^ Countries rieh in oil and gas periodieally organise summits in Vienna and 
Doha, respectively, in order explicitly or implicitly to determine market condi- 
tions. 
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companies, regions - need time to change their role in the market and 
might face unemployment, bankruptcies and under-development. 

Notwithstanding the previous concern, which outlines a short-run trade- 
off between the social and the market sides'^ (see Figure 6 below), the 
social market economy has done well at a macro-level. Measurement of 
inequalities across countries’ by gross domestic product (GDP) in purchas- 
ing power standard (PPS) per capita shows a convergence in the EU since 
1999. This trend for the entire EU, mainly due to the growing wealth in 
Eastern European countries which joined the EU in 2004 and 2007, is not 
present, however, for the EU-15 and the EA-12. 




Source: Eurostat 



Figure 2. Dispersion of country-level GDP in PPS per capita 

According to the European Commission (2008c), poorer regions are 
catching up, and between 2000 and 2005 the ‘convergence’ regions (GDP 
per capita under 75% of the EU average) showed, on average, a GDP 
growth 50% greater than the rest of the EU regions. 

However, the ambiguity of country-level convergence pictured in Fig- 
ure 2 is confirmed at regional level (NUTS2* *) for the five most populous 



® As reported in the Sapir report (2003), ‘growth may have a negative effect on 
cohesion if market forces lead to a widening of the income gaps between re- 
gions or between individuals.’ 

’ Inequalities are measured with standard deviation. See footnote 3 above. 

* Nomenclature d'Unites Territoriales Statistiques (NUTS) is a geocode stan- 
dard for referencing the administrative divisions of countries for statistical 
purposes. 
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EU countries, where the domestic reduction of dispersion of GDP per cap- 
ita is not as strong as expected in the 10-year period taken into account 
(see Figure 3). 




Germany Spain 



France 



Italy 



United 

Kingdom 



Source: Eurostat 



Figure 3. Dispersion of regional-level GDP in PPS per eapita 



In order to cope with the side effects (negative for the social side) of the 
competitive process (positive for the market side), the EU intervenes with 
redistributional instruments, financial resources to help the losers - at least 
in the short run - in the competitive process: the poor, the unemployed, the 
regions/states lagging behind and even companies in need of support to en- 
sure their long-term survival.^ 

The choice to allocate financial resources to low-productive entities 
rather than to efficient ones (a choice necessary because of budget con- 
straints) highlights the trade-off between the social side and the market 
side. 



9 



Even if state aid is forbidden (art. 87 par. 1 of the EC Treaty), it might be 
allowed by the Commission (par. 3 of the same artiele) on a one-time basis for 
restrueturing eompanies. 
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2 What People Want 

The defence of the social market economy is not just a legal crusade but a 
political challenge, since this is what citizens want. And legitimacy is 
strained when the state fails to meet the demands of its citizens for well- 
being, that is, for economic growth and the distribution of material benefits 
(Offe, 1984). Since the beginning of 2008, the Standard Eurobarometer has 
shown significant shifts in European public opinion, with the economic 
crisis being the main driver of European perceptions and opinions. In 
spring 2007, the strong state of the economy was reflected in highly posi- 
tive short-term expectations and high levels of support for the EU and its 
institutions. Following the growth momentum experienced between 2006 
and 2007, the economic horizon has now significantly darkened as the EU 
is confronted with the financial and economic crisis. 

In autumn 2008, rising prices/infiation and the economic situation were 
the two most frequently mentioned national concerns,'® and these two is- 
sues are now the immediate concerns of Europeans, replacing worries 
about immigration, terrorism and crime (see Figure 4). Citizens are asking 
national authorities to take decisions concerning the economic situation, 
but there is also a growing proportion of Europeans who want the EU to 
intervene. 

In the current economic climate, Europeans believe that the main objec- 
tive in building Europe at present is to develop the EU economy and to 
boost growth (23%), ahead of improving the standard of living of Europe- 
ans (18%) and maintaining peace and stability (16%). But when asked 
what should be the main objective in building Europe, nearly a quarter of 
Europeans mention improving the standard of living (23%), ahead of eco- 
nomic development and maintaining peace and stability (17% each). 
Though there are few differences between the perception of the existing 
objectives in building Europe and those that should be pursued - the top 
three are the same, with a slight difference in ranking - Europeans would 
prefer the EU project to focus primarily on improving their standard of 
living. 

However, even apart from the last Eurobarometer results, which were 
affected by the collapse of the Eehman Brothers, and the fieldwork that 
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See European Commission (2008b), Question A8a: What do you think are the 
two most important issues faeing (our country) at the moment? 
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coincided with the announcement that the euro area is experiencing an 
economic slowdown, it is clear that the issues of the social market econ- 
omy are in the hearts of EU citizens. 




Rising Economic Unemploy- Crime Health- Pensions Immigration Taxation Housing Education Terrorism 

prices/ situation ment care system 

inflation system 



Source: European Commission (2005b, 2006, 2007c, 2008b) 
Figure 4. The two most important issues faeing EU eitizens in their own eountries 



3 Defending the EU Model 

The lower than expected growth in the ’90s, compared to the US perform- 
ance, and the need to maintain and strengthen the European economic and 
social model, were the driving forces behind the ambitious strategy agreed 
to in Eisbon. The Heads of State and Government met in the Portuguese 
capital in March 2000 with the intention of drafting EU-level economic 
objectives for the next decade. 

Even though the EU moved from its original proactive approach to 
globalisation - ‘to become the most competitive and dynamic knowledge- 
based economy in the world’ (European Council, 2000) - to a defensive 
one in 2005 - ‘unless we reinforce our commitment to meeting them 
[Eisbon Strategy aims], with a renewed drive and focus, our model for 
European society, our pensions, our quality of life will rapidly be called 
into question’ (European Commission, 2005 a) - the Eisbon Strategy is still 
important because, as mentioned in part 2 above, Europeans want the EU 
to focus primarily on improving their standard of living. And this is what 
the Eisbon Strategy is about. 

EU competitiveness, understood as maintaining equilibrium between the 
two sides of the social market economy, is the endogenous solution for 
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guaranteeing a good eeonomic situation in an integrated economy, for a 
society more and more aware of what globalisation is: opening doors, cre- 
ating opportunities but also raising apprehensions (European Commission, 
2007b). 

The resulting strategy in fact sets out a roadmap for economic and social 
renewal in the medium to long term, revisiting traditional EU objectives 
and setting new strategic goals. It does not introduce any new tools into the 
picture, but rather aims at setting up a common and shared way to improve 
the performance of the existing economic system. The motivation for co- 
ordinating structural reform policies is of the same nature as that usually 
given to coordinating national budgetary policies (i.e., the Stability and 
Growth Pact in the EMU): 

1. Interdependence may render independent decision-making undesirable. 
This can be either because of the spillover effects of national decisions, 
or because EU policies and national policies complement each other. 
Spillovers are clearly at work in research and development (R&D), 
whose benefits do not remain confined to the spending country. 

2. Policy learning can be enhanced by initiatives that facilitate cross- 
country comparison and benchmarking. For example, by providing an 
objective and transparent assessment of the achievements of national 
education systems, the OECD PISA" should help detect shortcomings 
and foster reforms. 

By assessing the growth in average wealth, we can give a first indication 
of the Eisbon Strategy’s success. After the outstanding record of economic 
growth displayed by the EU from the Second World War to 1973, the first 
oil shock halted the convergence in GDP per capita with that of the US. In 
particular the overall performance of Europe in the ’90s was particularly 
disappointing: overall growth was 2.1% (compared to 3.6% in the US). 
Since 2000, when the Eisbon Strategy was implemented, the EU-27 ex- 
perienced an higher growth in GDP per capita in PPS compared to the US: 
with EU GDP equal to 100, US GDP moved from 158.9 in 2000 to 147.1 
in 2008 (see Figure 5). 



" The Programme for International Student Assessment (PISA) is an inter- 
nationally standardised assessment that was jointly developed by participating 
countries and administered to 15-year-olds in schools (between 4,500 and 
10,000 students in each country). 
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Source: Eurostat 

Figure 5. GDP per eapita in PPS (EU-27 = 100) 



Notwithstanding the good European performance since 2000, we should 
keep in mind the gap in GDP in PPS in absolute terms: in 2008 it was 
25,900 euro in EU-27 and 38,100 euro in the US (47% higher). The rea- 
sons behind this constant gap vary across EU Member States, although it is 
partly due to differences in hours worked per person (European Commis- 
sion, 2008a). For some Member States (Belgium, France and the Nether- 
lands) this gap is fully explained by a lower number of hours worked, as 
their hourly labour productivity actually exceeds US levels. For the new 
Member States, lower GDP per capita levels are mainly due to lower la- 
bour productivity. 

This is a gap which, according to the EU model and the Eisbon strategy, 
should have been closed thanks to reforms in both goods and labour mar- 
kets, the social protection system, taxation and higher investments in 
knowledge (i.e., education and R&D). Nevertheless in 2008 labour produc- 
tivity in the EU-27 was 27% lower than in the US, while the gross domes- 
tic expenditure on R&D in 2006 was 30% lower. Moreover, according to 
OECD PISA results, there was in increase in the EU, not a decrease, in the 
share of low-performing 15-year-old students in reading: 24.1% in 2006 
compared to 21.3% in 2000. 
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4 Fine Objectives, Weak Instruments 

Apart from the issue of naming the strategies to relaunch EU competitive- 
ness,'^ there is not much disagreement about what the instruments should 
be. Expenditure in knowledge was not as high as expected mainly due to 
budget constraints set by the EMU rules, especially in highly indebted 
countries; but what about zero-cost reforms? 

In the big EU countries, labour and product markets are too highly regu- 
lated, holding back employment growth and making their economies less 
flexible. Both the IMF and the OECD have been urging further liberalisa- 
tion as the only sure route to better economic performance. The greatest 
weakness of the Eisbon strategy probably lies in its enforcement. Thi s 
strategy has been based on a partnership between the European Commis- 
sion and Member States, in which the typical community method (imple- 
mented through proposals by the Commission adopted by the European 
Parliament and the Council) was coupled with Member States’ willingness 
to undertake reforms at national level, on the basis of agreed guidelines 
endorsed by the Council.'^ This second new approach was needed for areas 
where the EU had no exclusive competence and were thus still under the 
jurisdiction of Member States (e.g., education and labour market policies). 
The ‘open method of coordination’ in use from 2000 to 2005 was replaced 
by ‘national reform programmes’. However, benchmarking, peer review 
and national targets with neither sanctions nor incentives have resulted in 
an ineffective form of coordination (Kok report, 2004; Pisani-Ferry & 
Sapir, 2006). 

EU politicians are deeply aware of the need for structural reform. How- 
ever, as Jean-Claude Juncker, Prime Minister of Euxembourg, once stated: 
‘We all know what to do, but we don’t know how to get re-elected once 
we have done it’.'"* Figure 6 below tries to summarise Juncker’s concern. If 
the EU wants to fulfil Eisbon Strategy ambitions, that is, to become the 



Officially the ‘Lisbon Strategy’ turned into ‘Growth and Jobs’ in 2005 during 
the Commission Presidency of Jose Manuel Barroso, so that it would be more 
focused and understandable to citizens. 

The ‘integrated guidelines’ are meant to guide Member States for a three-year 
period as they implement national reforms through their National Reform Pro- 
grammes. 

The quest for prosperity. Europe’s economy has been underperforming: But 
whose fault is that?. The Economist, 15 March 2007. 
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most dynamic and competitive knowledge-based economy by 2010, it 
needs to make progress both on the market side and on the social side. In 
order to move from the 2000 social market economy curve (the shape ex- 
presses the short-term trade-off between the two sides of the social market 
economy model) to a higher curve in 20 1 0, Member States need to imple- 
ment structural reforms. But liberalising markets, thus introducing more 
competition, means undertaking in the medium term a period of resource 
reallocation from inefficient to efficient activities. 

By improving the market side. Member States face a decline on the so- 
cial side: the growth towards 2010 equilibrium cannot be pursued through 
a parallel - both in time and size - advance on both sides. Unfortunately 
the social downturn in the medium term (in Figure 6, the grey arrow bridg- 
ing 2000 to 20 1 0), even though it is temporary, will naturally result in im- 
mediate strong opposition to reform from interest groups. The benefits of 
reforms are more diffuse and fragmented among all citizens and are be- 
lieved to arise only in the future (after ten years, according to the Lisbon 
Strategy), hence beyond the usual term of the government in charge. So 
the problem is not simply the financial costs of policies to boost EU com- 
petitiveness but the political price to pay for implementing national-level 
reforms. 




Figure 6. Moving forward with the Lisbon Strategy 
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5 Concluding Remarks 

The pace of GDP growth since 2000 might be understood as a good signal 
for the health of the European economy. But the competitiveness beneath 
the social market economy requires something more in order to solve the 
short-term trade-off between ‘social’ and ‘market’ sides of the equation. 
Independently of strategy names - ‘Lisbon Strategy’ or ‘Growth and Jobs’ - 
the EU needs either to move a step forward by enhancing its competitive- 
ness or to defend the European standard of living. 

It is important not to forget that reforms are still needed. Liberalising mar- 
kets where there is a deep human component is quite difficult.*^ As far as 
the labour market is concerned, governments all over the world face the 
challenge of finding the right balance between worker protection and 
flexibility. Despite the European desire for flexicurity,''’ the perfect recipe 
does not exist (competitive economies such as Germany and the United 
Kingdom have taken different approaches to labour market regulation‘s). 
However, the World Bank affirms that while employment regulation gen- 
erally increases the tenure and wages of incumbent workers, overly rigid 
regulations may have undesirable side effects: less job creation, smaller 
company size, less investment in research and development and longer- 
term unemployment. EU politicians fear that embracing reform means los- 
ing elections. But in the countries that have reformed the most, the groups 
that have benefited the most were usually low-income earners and the un- 
employed. Reformist governments, even if they have to overcome initial 
resistance and misconceptions, do tend to be re-elected (Munkhammar, 



One consequence was the fear-inspiring ‘Polish plumber’, born in 2004 thanks 
to the Directive on Services in the Internal Market (proposed by the then 
Commissioner Frits Bolkestein). This brand-new EU plumber is said to be the 
man responsible for the referenda outcome which hampered the European 
Constitutional process in 2005. 

The combination of labour market flexibility and security for employees has 
become a much-praised cornerstone of European labour market policies. The 
concept has been successfully adopted in some European countries, notably 
Denmark and the Netherlands. However, each country has to find its own con- 
cept of ‘flexicurity’ using a distinct combination of instmments that fit the na- 
tional institutional, social and civic context (Bekker & Wilthagen, 2008). 

See for example the World Bank’s Doing Business 2009 rankings for ‘Ease 
of doing business’ and ‘Employing workers’, available at http://www. doing 
business.org/economyrankings. 
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2007). Whether the incumbent government pursues structural reform or 
not does not influence the probability that it will be re-elected. The only 
significant economic factor appears to be the business cycle: if the econ- 
omy happens to be on an upswing, the probability clearly increases that the 
incumbent will be re-elected (Buti et ah, 2008). 

A level playing field. Without political integration, the EU is its co mm on 
market, which is not just a victory for the neo-liberal project (Grahl & 
Teague, 1990). If the market loses its credibility, then the EU itself is at 
risk as an institution (Monti, 2008). Short-term solutions for the financial- 
economic crisis are consistent with the social market economy. However, 
to reduce the risk of hampering the effectiveness of the common market 
because of harmful government interventions, the EU agreed'* to ‘make 
the maximum possible use of the Single Market as the engine for recovery 
to support growth and jobs. [...] Protectionism is no answer to the current 
crisis’. According to the European Commission, the internal market is an 
important driver of productivity growth: it is estimated that average pro- 
ductivity would be reduced by 13% if bilateral trade within the EU were 
eliminated. Furthermore, it is also estimated that productivity would in- 
crease by 2% if trade costs within the EU were further reduced by 5%. 
These findings stress the importance of the Single Market, a common cur- 
rency and eliminating border controls for doing business within the EU, 
and underline the economic potential of further improvements to the func- 
tioning of the internal market. Only by keeping firmly on track within 
European borders can the EU promote a welfare-improving level playing 
field globally, through the WTO and bilateral agreements. 

Same old subsidiarity. Perhaps the biggest problem for the EU is that the 
European project still suffers from a lack of enthusiasm among ordinary 
people. To most voters, the EU’s incomprehensible institutional system 
remains remote and apparently unaccountable. At local level, citizens find 
it easier to understand and participate (Schumpeter, 1942; Sartori, 1987). 
Eegitimacy is possible only when citizens become deeply and truly in- 
formed (Habermas, 1984). Given a specific interest, especially if it is eco- 
nomic (Cable, 1999), ‘understanding-participating’ is a self-reinforcing 
li nk . If citizens understand and participate, it will be easier for them to ac- 
cept the costs of structural reform (the temporary decline on the ‘social 



'* Informal meeting of Heads of State or Government, Brussels, 1 Mareh 2009. 
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side’ of the EU social market economy pictured in Figure 6), since they 
will listen to a known voice (heard at a local and ‘participated’ level) on 
the forecast benefits of that proposed reform. 
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The 'Strong State' Paradigm: Good Government 
and the State in Central and Eastern Europe - 
Why Do We Need a Stronger State?' 



Gabor G. Fodor 



1 Introduction 

This study presents an overview - mainly based on the Hungarian experi- 
ence - of the socio-political situation in Central and Eastern Europe. We 
attempt to analyse Hungarian political problems and trends and raise the 
question of whether Hungary’s experience can be generalised. In other 
words, we think that the Hungarian experience is relevant to other post- 
communist countries in the region. One of the most serious problems in 
Central and Eastern Europe is the poor reputation of the state. During the 
communist era the state was usually equated with the rule of the Commu- 
nist Party, and this bad reputation led to serious problems that new democ- 
racies in particular cannot afford. These problems have arisen because the 
following are lacking: the automatic loyalty of the citizens, cooperation 
within the government and true respect for legal or administrative deci- 
sions. Such an anti-state attitude has contributed to the development of 
ideas based on a minimal state, neo-liberalism and New Public Manage- 
ment (NPM) in these countries (Randma-Eiiv, 2008). The outcome of ap- 
plying these fashionable ideas seems to undermine the actor of governance 
(i.e., the state) and now, instead of an active, strong and competent state, 
we see a weak, impotent, overstretched and corrupt state distrusted by its 
citizens. According to our analysis, both the diagnosis made according to 
market logic and the therapy this neo-liberalism offered have failed. The 
neo-liberal agenda’s failure on the levels of principle and practice has 
made it clear to all that there is a need for an active, competent and strong 
state. This chapter argues that the reinvention of the state is not equivalent 
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to socialism - rather, it is the task and mission of centre-right forces, in the 
name of ‘retaking the government’! In this sense, the final sections of this 
chapter examine what reinforcement of the state means, what the necessary 
political conditions are and what the programme will be. 



2 What Is the Situation? 

The term ‘post-communism’ is a fairly new concept in political science, 
and is more intriguing than it seems at first sight. Related concepts have 
also emerged, such as ‘Eastern European societies’, ‘ex-Soviet block 
countries’, ‘post-totalitarianism’, ‘new democracies’, ‘Eastern European 
transition’, etc. Despite many attempts and the great variety of intellectual 
concerns with regard to post-communist countries, there is one common 
feature in all the underlying ideas of post-communism: they take a pro- 
gressive position (Eanczi, 2007, p. 69). In this universal sense, the term 
‘post-communist’ suggests that the fall of the communist regimes changed 
the political and political-philosophical terrain not just in the countries di- 
rectly affected, but everywhere else as well (Sakwa, 1999, p. 3). Moreover, 
post-communism is a comprehensive notion for a political phenomenon to 
be understood in terms of progress (Eanczi, 2007, p. 69). It implies that 
post-communism is not communism any more, and that due to the fall of 
the Soviet-type regimes there has been a ‘glorious’ arrival of democracy in 
Eastern Europe. The new constitutional and democratic arrangements hold 
out the promise that these countries may very well become Western-type 
democracies. 

‘Post-communist’ also has, however, an internalist meaning, the self- 
understanding of post-communism (Eanczi, 2007, p. 69). ‘Post- 
communism is by definition a negative concept, defining the present in the 
terms of its past’ (Sakwa, 1999, p. 3); post-communism is part of commu- 
nism. In other words, this concept stresses the element of continuity be- 
tween co mm uni s m and post-communism. 

The former view applies an external standard, that is, history, to inter- 
pret the end of communism; the internalist understanding is focused par- 
ticularly on post-communism. Both conceptions have an empirical side 
and a normative character, too. 
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Table 1. The progressive and the internalist views of post-eommunism 





Progressive view 


Internalist view 


Why did 


- losing the eeonomie eontest 


- lack of authority 


communism 


between the West and East 


- loss of communist iden- 


eollapse? 


- demoeratie defieit 


tity 




- no respeet for human rights 


- inhuman nature of forced 
modernisation 

- growing doubt concern- 
ing the superiority 

of communism over 
Western democracy 


The goal of 


- eatehing up with the West 


- identity, including 


transition, the 


- historieal neeessity is deei- 


national independence 


eontext of whieh is 


sive 


- defining national inter- 


post-eommunism 


- eopying Western institutions 


ests 




and proeedures (as if the 


- founding a state 




West were monolithie) 


- engaging in conflicts in 




- integration into the 


order to defend national 




Western eeonomie, social 
and intellectual order 
- the myth of modernisation 


interests 


Soeial poliey 


- myth of reform and 


- sceptical about utopian 




historical development 


social management and 




- demolishing an existing 


overall social reforms 




structure in the name 


- prefers to have a priority 




of ‘theoretically better 


list in handling social 




arrangements’ 


problems 




- anti-statist in rhetoric. 


- the question of the state 




but unable to dismantle the 


is a problem of political 




inefficient and overgrown 


reason 




state 


- state and market: the 




- the question of the state 


state is the necessary 




is a historical-philosophical 


means 




problem 


of governance, and it 




- state or market: the state 


must adjust the market’s 




is not the proper tool of 


mechanisms in every- 




governance, but the enemy 


one’s interests, including 




of the market 


the market’s own interest 



Source'. Lanczi, 2007, pp. 71-74; Fodor & Stumpf, 2008a. 
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As opposed to the liberal-progressive interpretation of the post- 
eommunist transition, I think we have the right see our world from the 
‘internalist’ point of view, but we also ean aceept the viewpoint of the 
self-understanding position. 

In the internalist view, one of the most serious problems in Central and 
Eastern Europe is that the state has a terrible reputation. The state is both a 
problem and a threat. It is a problem because during the communist era, 
the state was usually equated with the rule of the Communist Party and the 
resulting bad reputation led to serious problems that new democracies in 
particular cannot afford. These problems include the lack of the following: 
the automatic loyalty of the citizens, cooperation within the government 
and true respect for legal or administrative decisions. Such an anti-state 
attitude has contributed to the development of ideas based on a minimal 
state, neo-liberalism and New Public Management in these countries 
(Randma-Eiiv, 2008). The result of applying these trendy ideas is to un- 
dermine the actor of governance and create a false dichotomy: state or 
market. For the anti-state forces the state is not the means of governance 
but the enemy of the market. 

The state is also a threat, because in a society where newly emerging 
property and wealth appear almost from nowhere, the legitimacy of the 
new property-holding class rests on the state, for it was the state that man- 
aged and safeguarded privatisation, and it is still the state that can be tapped 
relatively safely through political connections. As Eanczi (2007, p. 83) 
writes, small-scale corruption under socialism has developed into large- 
scale tapping of the state which is, for its part, unable to maintain public 
services such as health care, public education, etc. ‘Post-communism is, 
then, a bizarre mixture of the communist frame of thinking with license to 
a corrupt public life, and formal democratic procedures. And now instead 
of an active, strong and competent state, we see a weak, impotent, over- 
stretched and corrupt state distrusted by its citizens. 

One might also ask: What is the Hungarian experience according to an 
internalist view? We see that: 

• the welfare of society and social demands have not been in balance in 
Hungary since the political transformation took place; 

• the systemic reappraisal of the state’s functions, its role as provider and the 
organisation and regulation of the economy have not been accomplished; 

• there is no equilibrium between the pillars of the welfare state; in other 
words, there has not been harmonious cooperation between the markets. 
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the state and citizens during the past 20 years, nor was there in the pre- 
ceding period; and 

• the lack of equilibrium has resulted in a series of social and fiscal crises 
(Stumpf, 2007, p. 27). 

It is now clear, not only in CEE, but everywhere else as well, that the 
diagnosis of the logic of the market was false and the solutions it offered 
have failed. 

• It has failed on the level of principles because if the logic of the market 
is made absolute, the state is not capable of creating the conditions of 
welfare, solidarity, fairness and cooperation equitably for everyone. 

• And it has failed on the level of practice, because the world economic cri- 
sis has shown the flaws of neo-liberal principles on the level of the facts. 

We see that the neo-liberal agenda’s failure on the levels of principle 
and practice has made it clear that there is a need for an active, competent 
and strong state that constantly assesses what its duties are. In other words, 
the state must adjust the market’s mechanisms - in the interests of every- 
one, including the market’s own interest. 



3 What Is the Problem? 

The biggest problem is that instead of an active, strong and competent 
state, we now witness an impotent, overstretched and corrupt state that is 
distrusted by its citizens. A weak state and poor government performance 
cannot be explained only by external reasons (e.g., prosperity, unfavour- 
able world economic processes, the world economic crisis, etc.) but a sig- 
nificant part of the problem is to be found in the quality of governing itself, 
namely, in the governmental practices that are dysfunctional, that misin- 
terpret the nature of the problem and follow short-term individual or politi- 
cal party interests. In other words, the deterioration of the state is the logi- 
cal consequence of poor governing. 

As studies of the Hungarian government’s governance make clear 
(Fodor & Stumpf, 2008a, pp. 10-22), the following are usually found in 
cases of poor governing: 

• the truly contentious issues (and the relevant structural and personal 
issues) are pushed into the background in the interests of creating 
and safeguarding conditions for maintaining power (staying in power. 
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assuring political survival, the priority of personal interests over the 
public interest and the political-economic-existential fear of the conse- 
quences of a fall); 

• the political (party) logic limits the success of public policy ideas; 

• the lack of political consensus hampers governmental performance; 

• fiscal pressure keeps the rationality of public policy tightly circumscribed; 

• one-dimensional logic (the rule of reduction) not only fails to solve but 
aggravates the problem; 

• the lack of aims (a vision) interlocks with the crisis of a lack of instru- 
ments to reach aims; 

• even the highest of principles - contrary to original intent - create a 
state opposite to the desired result; 

• governmental efforts in undertaking radical changes to the structure lead 
to chaotic consequences; and 

• in the worst scenario, governmental steps lead to the deterioration of the 
state itself 

If it is true that the internalist view of the situation is correct, the task 

follows from identification of the problem: reinforcement of the state is 

necessary for the creation of the conditions for good governing. 



4 What Does the Reinforcement of the State Mean? 

A Choice between the Paradigms 

First, according to Tiina Randma, one of the fundamental challenges to 
Central and Eastern European countries is still that ‘these countries ... 
share [. . .] an insufficient development of the concept of State. While quite 
successfully introducing market reforms, it has often been forgotten that a 
market economy does not function without a well-functioning state’ 
(quoted in Drechsler, 2005, p. 98). Second, it has been difficult to use the 
same theoretical framework for Western and Eastern European countries. 
Third, the reinforcement of the state demands, however, that we choose 
between rival theoretical paradigms. 

Good governance V5 good government. We have committed ourselves to 
the paradigm of good government,^ advocating the centrality of the state 



2 



On good government theory see Ringen (2005; 2006; 2007). 
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and the principles of responsibility and accountability, versus the paradigm 
of good governance,^ with its neo-liberal impulse advocating the domi- 
nance of the market over the state (Fodor & Stumpf, 2007, p. 76-95). The 
good government paradigm combines the demand for good governing with 
the normative content of democracy. Democracy is valuable because it 
provides those conditions, such as a good and reasonable life, as under- 
stood by individuals, that can be experienced by everyone (Ringen, 2007). 
This approach to democracy assumes that a democratic government has 
the following characteristics: 

• it takes responsibility and ensures that everyone can experience a good 
and reasonable life, as understood by individuals; 

• its performance must be able to be evaluated; and 

• it can, in principle, be made responsible and held accountable for its 
actions (Fodor & Stumpf, 2007, p. 84). 

This role can be fulfilled only by the state because of its nature, not by 
the market. 

The question is: What should this competent, strong and active state 
look like? The answer demands that we once again choose between two 
rival paradigms. 

New Public Management or Neo-Weberian State (NWS). If we follow the 
principles of the New Public Management,"* then we would take the logic 
of good governance as a point of departure, because NPM puts emphasis 
on the market mechanism over the state; thus the state becomes a provider 
and a citizen becomes a consumer demanding guarantees. As Drechsler 
writes (2005, p. 95), ‘the NPM is the transfer of business principles 
and management techniques from the private into the public sector, 
symbiotic with and based on a neo-liberal understanding of State and 
economy’. 

But what are the consequences of governing based on the market? 

• An emptying of the centre. Is it possible to outsource the state admini- 
stration, or was it created because it has an indispensable function and 
task? On the one hand, the NPM’s practice of outsourcing forces the 



^ On good governance theory see Mayntz (2005), Benz (2004), Blumenthal 
(2005), Kooiman (2003), Calame (2003), Hermet, Kazancigil, & Prud’homme 
(2005). 

On NPM see Minogue (2000), Gray and Jenkins (1995), Dunleavy & Hood 
(1994), Barzelay (2001), Drechsler (2005) and Randma-Liiv (2008). 
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state administration to play a marginal role, and on the other hand it 
fragments the public sector excessively without being able to coordinate 
or supervise the newly created networks. 

• A contradiction of the requirement for accountability and political re- 
sponsibility. The pressure for efficiency of the market logic overrules 
the requirement for accountability, thereby increasing the risk of corrup- 
tion and destroying the concept of political responsibility that is the ba- 
sic principle of governing, and as a consequence, weakening trust in the 
state and government. 

• A lack of equal treatment. The efficiency pressure of the market logic 
overrules not only accountability, but also the principle of equal treat- 
ment, thereby offending not only the principle of democratic representa- 
tion and government, but the constitutive core of the liberal credo, moral 
egalitarianism, as well. 

• A weakening of the central institutions. NPM may limit the legitimacy 
of new public institutions because, in a citizen’s opinion, the thinking 
following economic rationality may result in deficiencies in the value- 
orientation and the ethical basis on one hand, and efficiency on the other 
(Jenei, 2007, pp. 18-21). 

• The roll-back of the state. NPM, in the spirit of good governance, hol- 
lows out the state and rolls it back. Thus we return to the problem of the 
entity once again. 

As far as we are concerned, the consequences are untenable. NPM has 
led to very negative consequences in Central and Eastern European coun- 
tries, ‘perhaps going as far as creating roadblocks in the development of 
individuals, communities, societies and the global community as a whole’ 
(Debicki, 2003, p. 29). NPM provides the wrong medicine for CEE’s prob- 
lems (Randma-Eiiv, 2008, p. 12): it leads to a general erosion of the state 
as the necessary means of governance and can be disastrous for a com- 
mitment to public service (Drechsler, 2005, p. 102). However, there is an 
alternative: the neo-Weberian state,^ since the European Administrative 
Space is essentially ‘Weberian’ (Drechsler, 2005, p. 100). 



5 On NWS see Pollit & Bouckaert (2004), Jenei (2007; 2008), Dreehsler (2005), 
Randma-Liiv (2008). 
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What makes this state Weberian? It has the following aims: 

• strengthening the role of the state (the only institution to hold a monop- 
oly on legitimate force); 

• strengthening the different levels of representative democracy (central, 
regional and local), in addition to an emphasis on the unity of the execu- 
tive power; 

• strengthening legality and normativity (including equality before the 
law, legal security and the availability of specialised legal scrutiny of 
state actions); 

• maintenance of the idea of public service with the maintenance of the 
public service’s ethos, with special status, culture and conditions. 

What makes it ‘neo’? Its goals are: 

• to move away from bureaucratic logic towards a citizen-friendly and 
service-oriented character; thereby the commitment to neutrality and 
legality is supplemented by an identification with the aims of public pol- 
icy and is results oriented; 

• to supplement representational democracy with (but not replaced by) 
civilian consultation and citizens’ direct representation; 

• more efficient management of governmental sources, moving away 
from ex-ante control towards ex-post; and 

• for public service to become more professional (see Pollitt & Bouckaert 
2004, pp. 99-100). 

The NWS paradigm serves as a basis for bureaucratic competence, the 
stability and checking of the state. Also, the core of the concept is ‘merit 
with flexibility’ (merit standing for Weberian principles and flexibility for 
NPM ones). But this is not simply a combination of the principles, rather, 
it must consist of the integration of those NPM features that make sense 
and that do work into a Weberian system (Drechsler, 2005, p. 101). Thi s is 
also precisely the problem of suggesting to CEE a ‘problem-solving, even 
pragmatic approach’ (Verheijen, 1998, p. 416). 

What are the essentials of the neo-Weberian approach? 

• A reconsideration of the state’s role in the sense that the state is 
strengthened. The neo-Weberian state concept is no more than a re- 
sponse to the distortion of the NPM. In contrast with the NPM’s point of 
view, neo-Weberians claim that the state is neither dead nor incapable of 
action, and that there is an even greater need for it now than ever: the 
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state is the only entity with the capacity to act and today’s main eco- 
nomic issues require strengthening the role of the state (Drechsler, 
2005). 

• The rediscovery of bureaucracy. Good government is inconceivable 
without the normativity, legality and rationality embodied in state ad- 
ministration or without the ethos of public service, that is, the defence of 
constitutional principles and respect for professional and legal stan- 
dards. ‘Bureaucracy, then, is an expression of cultural values and a form 
a governing with intrinsic value’ (Olsen, 2004, p. 2). In other words, 
when bureaucracy ‘is making difficulties’ these are not obstacles to be 
removed or be outsourced from the government and governing, but are 
the condition for the government respecting norms. 

• The restoration of normativity. Accountability and political responsibil- 
ity is the ultima ratio for government. An important characteristic of the 
neo- Weberian approach is that it recognises that government action 
must be based on a constitution and legal system. In other words, the 
state and the political class representing the state must start observing 
the norms themselves. 

• The rolling back of corruption. Empirical studies show that there is a 
positive correlation between the operation of a neo- Weberian public 
administration based on the meritocratic principle and a decrease of cor- 
ruption. A predictable, properly paid, long-term career increases the 
competence level and decreases the risk of corruption (Henderson et al., 
2003, p. 9). 

• An increase in economic growth and decrease in poverty. Empirical 
studies reveal a direct link between efficiently working bureaucratic 
institutions and economic growth, and even in the state’s capacity to 
decrease poverty (Evans & Rauch, 1999, p. 748; Henderson et al., 
2003, p. 9). 

• The widening of democracy. By involving the civil society in the 
process of political decision-making, the broadening of democracy 
complements the institutions of participatory democracy with the tools 
of direct, consultative democracy. Consequently, it helps civil society 
find itself and encourages the political-social articulation of civilian 
interests (we think it is important to make it clear that an active civil 
society is not necessarily a precondition for but a consequence of the 
neo-Weberian logic; that is, it does not take it for granted but it helps to 
build civilian courage). 
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• An empathy for particularities. While the NPM intends to be universal 
due to its ideological principles, the neo-Weberian approach is more 
empathetic towards geographic, cultural and political particularities 
(Pollit, 2008). 

Table 2. The NPM and NWS paradigms from an internalist point of view 



NPM 


NWS 


- puts emphasis on market meeha- 
nisms and teehniques as opposed to 
the state: the state beeomes a serviee 
provider and eitizens beeome 
eonsumers requesting ‘eonsumer 
guarantees’ 


- a response to the distortion of public 
management in the spirit of the 
reinforcement of the state: ‘Merit with 
Flexibility’ 


- does not work if minimum stable 
eonditions are absent (the provision 
of predietable resourees, the ethos 
of publie serviee, or eredible publie 
polieymaking) 


- a response to the welfare state in crisis 
with an effective state role, specialised 
according to individual countries 


- based on wrong assumptions: it is 
not possible to solve everything 
following the absolute logie of the 
market and, in this respeet, the 
market approaeh to the state and 
publie sphere is not possible either 


- the state must play an initiating role for 
the effective operation of the market 
and for the launch and maintenance of 
economic growth 


Its essenee: 

the state is based on market prineiples. 


Its essence: 

a reconsideration of state’s role in terms 
of strengthening the state. 


Its eonsequenees: 

- emptying of the eentre; 

- denial of the requirements for 
aeeountability and politieal respon- 
sibility; 

- denial of equal treatment; 

- weakening of the legitimacy of 
central institutions; 

- cut-back of the state. 


Its consequences: 

- rediscovery of bureaucracy; 

- return to normality; 

- roll-back of corruption; 

- decrease in poverty; 

- widening of democracy; 

- empathy for particularities. 



Source'. Fodor & Stumpf, 2008b, p. 18. 
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We can see that the choice between the paradigms hinges on the issue of 
the essence of the state’s role and the consequences of the answers given. 
It is not enough to simply raise questions like What is the state good for? 
What is our interest in it? (These are the questions of a political hedonist’s 
position). This is because to give an answer to a question of this sort can- 
not be done if we ignore other questions like What is the state allowed to 
want? and What would you do if you were the state? (these are the ques- 
tions of a political realist, Jasay, 1998). 

After considering these questions, we are convinced that a strong, active 
and competent state is needed. Although we have left open a question: 
How can this be achieved? For this, we need to examine political condi- 
tions. 



5 The Need for Changes to the Existing Politicai 
Conditions 

The creation of a strong, active and competent state is not a theoretical, but 
a political problem: there is a need to change the political conditions. 

• A need for a change in the discourse. We would need to break free from 
the dominant idiom of progressive and neo-liberal discourse and try to 
describe the situation in terms of another explanatory frame (such as an 
internalist view),** in order to prevent the questions being phrased in the 
ruling discourse’s language and determining the potentially available 
answers in advance. This is the precondition for an intelligent argument 
over the role of the state. 

The need for political will. The fashionable new approaches (good gov- 
ernance, NPM etc.) - by combining aspects of public management and 
leadership - deal with managerial questions of administration and or- 
ganisation instead of political conduct. They are primarily interested in 
the organisational structure and the decision-making procedures of the 
modem, democratic state. They are also interested in the operation of 
governance as the power of execution and the administrative, technical, 
economic and practical issues of leadership. This view of governance 



^ See Lanezi (2007) or Rodrik (2002): ‘To return to my title: After neoliberalism 
what? Certainly not another slogan or blueprint’. Rodrik writes about ‘institu- 
tional imagination’ and ‘partieipatory polities’ that ‘respond to and are appro- 
priate to loeal needs’ (Rodrik, 2002, p. 9); for more, see Rodrik (1998; 2008). 
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mostly concentrates on structures, procedures and normative frames, 
and so it abandons and ignores the exercising of power. However, there 
is a need for a comprehensive approach.'^ Rather than market or state or 
bureaucracy or political leadership, market and state and bureaucracy 
and political leadership are the required focus points.* Also, the state has 
to reinvent the political content or political core of governance; this is 
the real meaning of the neo-Weberian paradigm (Palonen, 1998): bu- 
reaucratic logic cannot ignore the phenomenon of political leadership, 
the role of charismatic leaders and the question of political creativity.'* 
The perspective of the political leadership’s understanding underlines 
the recognition that, originally, governance is a political activity, the 
dynamic factor of which is the political leader him or herself. The con- 
cept of power stands at its centre, and this power needs to be exercised 
in a creative way (Fodor, 2008; 2009; Korosenyi, 2005). 

• The need for the transformation of the existing structure of the political 
field. The current structure of the political field in Hungary works on the 
presupposition of wartime logic, a bunker mentality and vote/profit 
maximising. The consequence is that public policy issues are subordi- 
nated to the strategic interests of the political parties. 

• If the elimination of political parties is not desirable and, on the other 
hand, the stability of the current political field is considered harmful too, 
then we are left with nothing else but action. The solution to the political 
crisis (we think that this is the case) can only come about through politi- 
cal means. One option is the adaptation of European social compro- 
mises. The order is important: it is clear that we cannot go further with- 
out restoring the state, but the depth of the changes demand a new 
mandate from the electors. In other words, a comprehensive social- 
economic compromise must be made with a new government, not with 
rival political parties. The new government obtains a new mandate by 
elections and thereafter it will make proposals, but show self-restraint 
by binding itself by the new social contract for the future. This is 
because it has to win the support of the citizens for the reorganisation of 
the state, so a new compromise is needed! 



’ See for example Olsen (2004), Potucek (1999; 2008). 

See Olsen: ‘Bureaucraey ean be seen as a rational tool for exeeuting the eom- 
mands of eleeted leaders’ (Olsen, 2004, p. 2). 

See Schabert (1989; 2005) and Fodor (2009). 
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Table 3. The conditions and limits of a successful social compromise in Western 
Europe and in Flungary 



Conditions for a successful social 
compromise 

Specific conditions that can help the 
successful reconciliatory mechanisms 
(such as beneficial social-economic 
conditions, limited social differentia- 
tion, the relative weakness of the 
political fault-line, the social demand 
for cooperative practices and consen- 
sual politics, trade unions with social 
support and a strong ability to enforce 
interests). 

The success of a compromise is not to 
be found primarily in the beneficial 
outcome, but in the political reaction 
to the beneficial circumstances and the 
emerging problems. 



This includes or might include the 
common sense of the political elite 
(see Moncloa-pact), the readiness of 
the opposite political camp for making 
a compromise concerning big issues 
(Slovenia), and the conscious 
participation of the state (Finland): 
the strong, active and competent state 
takes initiative and intervenes while 
practising moderation. 



Limiting conditions 



Problems cannot be solved in one step, 
even with a compromise. The Spanish, 
Irish and Finnish experiences set forth 
as an example for Flungary show that 
compromise and negotiation are not a 
single act but a continual renegotiation 
of interests and negotiated conditions. 



Behind successful compromises there is 
a requirement for long-term political 
consensus-building. In the case of 
successful models the cooperative pol- 
icy of the government and the economic 
players (that was not limited to wage 
talks, but included national strategic 
issues as well) made possible the 
identification and treatment of the prob- 
lems to be solved. 

Flowever, the ‘East-Central European 
wonder’ that is Slovakia has shown that 
large-scale reforms can be carried out 
without a social consensus, if all these 
are accompanied by strong, intelligent 
and conscious governmental intention 
(behind the ‘Slovak wonder’ is a tax 
reform that was successful because 
the reform of the state budget was 
accompanied by the structural reform of 
the outlays). 
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Table 3. (eont.) 



A key to sueeessful soeial eompromise 
is the identifieation of problems. The 
really sueeessful paets were those in 
Western Europe, whieh, by identifying 
the problems, eould eover two or three 
eeonomie-soeial issues simultaneously 
and make them the aim of the negotia- 
tion. The state and the government led 
the way in identifying the problem and 
initiating negotiations. 



A sueeessful soeial eompromise has 
not taken plaee so far in Hungary (the 
reasons: weakness of the intermediate 
level; the subordination of soeial reeon- 
eiliation to short-term politieal interests; 
dietation of governmental poliey in- 
stead of negotiation; a eultural defieit: 
fragmented, rival interest groups and 
the laek of a strong publie poliey elite 
eommitted to the national interest). 



Source'. Fodor & Kern, 2008, pp. 91-105. 

• The need for a minimal consensus. A degree of consensus between the 
parties is the minimal precondition for the execution of public policy. 
We believe that it is possible to raise such questions, which take the 
problems out of the current political field (when questions are phrased 
poorly, poor answers usually follow). 

• The need for a programme. There is a need for a programme that can be 
discussed and can serve as the basis for a possible compromise. 



6 The Programme: The Retaking of the Government and 
a Change in the Economic Paradigm 

We think that the ruling progressive view and neo-liberal economic 
doctrine must be replaced in an internalist manner with an economic and 
social policy strategy that ends the unlimited power of market interests and 
creates a balance between the profit-maximising interests and the social 
and welfare needs of the society by helping to reinforce the state and 
retake the government. 

More concretely, the solution and the task, the mission of the centre- 
right forces in Hungary, is to retake the government and make changes to 
the economic system. Consequently: 

• the ratio of redistribution needs to be changed in the interests of restor- 
ing the balance between families, the market and the state; 
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• the priorities of economic policy need to be reordered with an eye 
to the goal that economic policy shall intensively support the capital 
production capacity of Hungarian-owned companies and their com- 
petitiveness; therefore there is a need for a ‘buy Hungary’ policy as 
well; 

• the capacity of the labour market needs to be increased by giving pre- 
ference to companies with Hungarian ownership; 

• employee wage structures need to be re-evaluated, because wages 
must cover the generational living costs within the family and must also 
form a proper tax and wage base contribution for financing public 
works; 

• the structure of the equality of sacrifice must be changed in such a way 
that it prevails in the dimensions of income, ownership and consump- 
tion, without discrimination and progressively; 

• the structure of redistribution needs to be changed in such a manner that 
the spheres of family and the human economy get priority, including 
primarily education and health care; 

• a new social contract between generations needs to be concluded; 

• an incentive policy needs to be launched; people need to find it worth- 
while to work for their future security; 

• a family-friendly policy is needed, because Hungarian society simply 
needs children; and 

• the issue of public services needs to be reconsidered from the per- 
spective of state responsibility because, in our opinion, the principle of 
responsibility is the central pillar of the government (Stumpf, 2007, 
pp. 35-37). 

7 Conclusions 

This study has attempted to present an overview of the socio-political 
situation in the countries of Central and Eastern Europe. Our hypothesis 
was that contrary to the liberal-progressive interpretation of the post- 
communist transition, we have the right to see our world from an internal- 
ist viewpoint, while we can also accept the viewpoint of the self- 
understanding position. From this standpoint we argued that (1) one of the 
fundamental challenges to Central and Eastern European countries is that 
these countries continue to share an insufficient development of the con- 
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cept of the state; (2) it is diffieult to use the same theoretieal framework for 
Western and Eastern European eountries; and (3) the reinforcement of the 
state demands, however, that we choose between rival theoretical para- 
digms. In this study we have committed ourselves to the paradigm of good 
government and the concept of the ‘neo-Weberian state’, advocating state 
centrality and the principles of responsibility and accountability, versus the 
paradigm of good governance and NPM with its neo-liberal impulse advo- 
cating the dominance of the market over the state. We saw that the choice 
between the paradigms hinges on the issue of the essence of the state’s role 
and the consequences of the answers given. It is not enough to simply raise 
questions like What is the state good for? What is our interest in it? This is 
because to give an answer to such a question (What kind of state do we 
want?) cannot be done if we ignore other questions like What is the state 
allowed to want? and What would you do if you were the state? As well, 
the creation of a strong, active and competent state is not a theoretical, but 
a political problem. This chapter argues that the reinvention of the state is 
not equivalent to a programme of socialism (it is not a problem of his- 
tory/philosophy), but in fact the task and mission of centre-right forces, 
since a strong, active and competent state is a necessary means of govern- 
ance. 
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1 Introduction 

European centre-right parties have been closely associated with European 
integration for over half a century. The unification process was launched in 
an age of centre-right dominance in the domestic politics of the ‘original 
Six’. The evolution of the first European Communities bore the signature 
of the ideological and institutional predispositions of the founding political 
forces. More recently, centre-right parties and governments have been piv- 
otal in readjusting the European Union (EU) to new challenges, notably 
enlargement and institutional reconstruction, with the aim of establishing a 
closer economic and political union. 

The temporary electoral decline that pushed several centre-right parties 
out of power in the 1990s prompted some observers to proclaim the 
‘chronicle of a death foretold’; the eclipse of the communist threat that 
ended the division of Germany and Europe would mean the end of the cen- 
tre-right. Having been a bastion of anti-communism during the Cold War, 
the European centre-right was now plainly destined to follow the fate of its 
long-standing ideological adversary (Kselman, 2003, pp. 1-2; Conway, 
2003, pp. 43-44; Pulzer, 2004, p. 22). 

At the same time, economic liberalisation and the new emphasis on do- 
mestic political and social reform in European societies seemed better 
suited to centre-left or even socialist agendas rather than centre-right or- 
thodoxy. The reconciliation of leading centre-left forces with the market 
economy familiarised the West with successful experiments typified by the 
‘Third Way’, notably in the United Kingdom under Tony Blair, but also in 
the United States under Bill Clinton. 
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The return to power of the Social Democrats in Germany under Gerhard 
Schroeder (SPD, Sozialdemokratische Partei Deutschlands/Social Democ- 
ratic Party of Germany) and the expansion of socialist influence in Italy 
was additional evidence for the turn of the tide at the cost of centre-right 
and conservative forces. Worse, in some instances, substantial electoral 
majorities appeared to cast their votes against discredited models of centre- 
right or conservative leadership: see, for example, the fate of Margaret 
Thatcher and the Conservatives in the United Kingdom, Helmut Kohl and 
the Christian Democratic Union in Germany (CDU, Christlich Demokra- 
tische Union) and the entire structure of Christian Democracy in Italy 
(Democrazia Christiana). In the latter case, electoral defeat actually had 
heavy consequences as the Italian Christian Democratic party dissipated 
rapidly under the burden of the corruption investigations that swept Italy in 
the 1990s (McCarthy, 1995; Santucci, 2003). 

For quite a while the novel blend of liberal-socialist policies that was 
promoted by Socialists and Social Democrats seemed more flexible and 
better able to address the complex issues linked with globalisation, migra- 
tion, minority rights and democratic accountability than the conventional 
centre-right wisdom that had matured in the ‘ordinary’ world of bipolarity. 
Lasting Socialist governments in France (1988-95), Spain (until 1996), 
Portugal (1995-2002), Greece (1993-2004) and other Western European 
countries became responsible for shaping early post-Cold War Europe. 
Their policies were greatly advanced by the unbroken Socialist dominance 
in the European Parliament for two decades after the first direct elections 
of 1979. The Socialists and Social Democrats had come a long way 
from their sceptical stance towards ‘project Europe’ in its formative years. 

It was not until 1999 that the party family of the Christian Democratic 
and centre-right forces in the European Parliament, the European People’s 
Party (EPP), became the largest parliamentary group in the chamber, 
a preponderance it retained after both the following elections of 2004 and 
2009. The comeback of the European centre-right to the epicentre of 
European politics was facilitated by the formal merger into the EPP of the 
more conservative party group of the European Democrats (ED) in 2002.* 
Since the mid-1990s centre-right parties also began to improve their do- 



' An informal alliance with members of the old European Democrats Group 
(ED) had existed since 1992, whereas in 1999 another arrangement brought 
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mestic electoral performance and recaptured power in quite a few coun- 
tries (in France already in 1995, in Spain from 1996 to 2004, in the Nether- 
lands in 2002, in Germany in 2004, in Austria from 2000 to 2007, in 
Greece from 2004 to 2009). 

The unpredictable evolution of centre-right political influence since 
1990 can hardly substantiate the notion that anti- communism has been its 
primary path to political power in post-war Europe. Even though anti- 
communism constituted a vital principle in the early Cold War years, it 
fails to explain the durability and adaptability of centre-right parties to di- 
verse geopolitical circumstances ever since. Centre-right forces proved no 
less capable of change than their contemporary Socialist parties that had 
traditionally reserved much less space in their programmes for anti-Soviet 
and anti-communist positions. 

Therefore the investigation of the sources and origins of this political vi- 
tality constitutes an appealing task for historians and political scientists. In 
fact, the deterioration of the centre-right’s electoral appeal in the 1990s has 
been accompanied by a proliferation of studies on the history and political 
ideology of European Christian Democrats and affiliated centre-right 
forces. The special focus on the Christian Democratic factor has greatly 
enriched our understanding of its powerful historical impact on European 
politics since the nineteenth century (Flanley, 1994; Kalyvas, 1996; Eam- 
berts, 1997; Kselman & Buttigieg, 2003; Gehler & Kaiser, 2004; Mahant, 
2004). 

The diversity of approaches adopted in these studies has produced vari- 
ous appraisals of the political contribution of the centre-right to different 
areas, such as democratisation, mixed economy, social equality and minor- 
ity rights. There is, however, a broad consensus on the remarkable contri- 
bution of the centre-right to the development of at least two trademarks of 
post-war Europe: the welfare state and European integration.^ The centre- 
right’s centrality to European governance and to the creation of the Euro- 
pean Communities in the 1940s and 1950s enabled it to shape these com- 
munities as projects complementary to its own political ideology. 



back the European Democrats as a constituent part of the new EPP-ED (Euro- 
pean People’s Party-European Democrats) Group. 

On the contribution of the European centre-right to the creation of the 
welfare state, see Evanthis Hatzivassiliou’s chapter in this volume. 
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2 Shaping Post-War European Politics: The Centre-Right 
Agenda 

The European welfare state and the European integration project were 
developed as twin strategies for serving domestic goals and international 
exigencies. The secret of success lay in the combination of the two. They 
reflected the bitter lessons of two devastating world wars and, at the same 
time, they epitomised the widespread desire for a ‘leap forward’. 

Prosperity, democracy and security were key to the platforms of centre- 
right parties that entered post-war European politics dedicated to the three 
pillars of the mixed economy, Atlantic security and supranational Euro- 
pean unification. The new cleavage of the Cold War, communism-anti- 
communism, enabled these forces to capitalise on the latter, thus confirm- 
ing their long-standing resistance to secular materialist analyses of politics. 
The rich tradition of Christian social thought and anti-nationalist activism 
illuminated the new cleavages that were opened up by the war and Ameri- 
can-Soviet bipolarity (e.g., resistance-collaboration, nationalism-anti- 
nationalism, communism-anti-communism). Old and new merged in the 
centre-right agenda which appealed greatly to the large masses of voters 
that preferred reform to another revolutionary transformation of society. 

The Second World War shook the ideological foundations of the mod- 
ern nation state. Capitalism lost its grip in European societies, as the pre- 
war crash of the capitalist economy was widely connected - especially in 
Catholic groups - with Hitler’s and other dictators’ ascendancy to power 
(Kaiser, 2000, pp. 454^57; Milward, 2000, p. 340; Misner, 2003; Mitchell, 
2003). Totalitarianism broke the faith in the nationalist paradigm that had 
been the norm for modem state builders since the French Revolution 
(Tilly, 1975). The extreme centralisation, corporatism and bureaucratisa- 
tion imposed by Fascism and National Socialism left little room for the re- 
vival of the nationalist paradigm. The first post- 1 945 elections in European 
countries demonstrated the irrelevance of nationalist voices, whereas the 
advent of the Cold War soon curbed the electoral prospects of the Socialist 
and Communist parties. The crisis of legitimacy facilitated the political 
breakthrough of centre-right forces. The new Christian Democratic parties 
that were formed after the war reasserted their influence by combining a 
pragmatic political agenda and the revitalisation of traditional spiritual and 
cultural values. The need for Europe to overcome age-old divisions over 
religion, class or race, to question the secular theologies of modernity 
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(rationalism, nationalism, materialism, atheism) and come together again 
as a community of values (Gemeinschaft) characterised all Christian De- 
mocratic political programmes. 

Christian Democrats urged Europeans to regain their souls. The defence 
of human dignity, individual and social rights, personal freedom, and sub- 
sidiarity between state and society, marked their political vocabulary as 
different from both nationalism and communism. While originating mostly 
in centrist and populist parties of the nineteenth century and the interwar 
years, which had relied either on the support of the Catholic Church or on 
Catholic mass movements (Kalyvas, 1996; Cary, 1996), the post-war 
Christian Democratic parties distanced themselves promptly from the 
Catholic Church (Warner, 2003) and abandoned the denominational char- 
acter of their progenitors (Durand, 1995). 

Actually, the disassociation from the Church, which had readily found a 
modus vivendi with the fascist and National Socialist regimes (Harrigan, 
1963; Coppa, 1999; Gleason, 1987; Cornwell, 1999) and the cultivation of 
a non- or cross-denominational profile became a priority for Christian 
Democrats. Ideological consistency with the past was pursued through the 
promotion of values that were common to all European nations and all 
Christian confessions, prominent among them being the opposition to ma- 
terialism (Mitchell, 2003). In this regard, Christian Democrats sought to 
accommodate the nostalgia of Europeans for a more humane international 
organisation. Nevertheless, they avoided mimicking earlier calls of Catho- 
lic parties and organisations for the revival of the pre-modem cultural 
unity imposed by Church and Empire (Respublica Christiana). The Chris- 
tian Democratic message was renewed to channel Christian values into 
secular political causes, notably democratisation and international coopera- 
tion. The key lay in the application of moral principles to political and so- 
cial life, namely the promotion of democracy on the basis of Christian tra- 
ditions. By adopting the eloquent term ‘Christian Democracy’, most 
centre-right parties of that period made a succinct political statement 
which counterbalanced the innate vagueness of their political ideology 
(Eyon, 1967; Kaiser, 2000; Mitchell, 2003). 

The idea of individual freedom and the central tenets of Christian social 
thought were pervasive in the Christian Democratic agenda for the rebuild- 
ing of the nation state and the constmction of a European community 
(Barbieri, 2001). As a sovereign being guided by inherent religious and 
moral principles, each human was regarded as an individual personality. 
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whose freedom must be proteeted by the state (Mitchell, 2003). The state 
was presented as merely ‘an instrument for promoting the development of 
persons in the context of their natural communities’ (Lamberts, 2003, p. 
124). Similarly, the nation was portrayed as one among various intermedi- 
ary communities that linked the individual with the world. It was one part 
of the chain of more deep-rooted institutions, such as the family, profes- 
sional organisations, local communities, states, and regional and inter- 
national associations. The interventionist national state of the interwar era, 
which had demolished this normal organisational order and the natural hi- 
erarchy of the world, had been a major deviation from the authentic Euro- 
pean tradition and, thus, carried the seeds of disaster. The remedy was to 
be found in the establishment of a benevolent paternalistic state and trans- 
national cooperation - a vision that was apparently permeated by the clas- 
sical ecumenical Catholic worldview (Lyon, 1967; Kalyvas, 1996). 

Christian Democrats called for limitations on the powers of the nation 
state. The concepts of a law-limited state and a mixed economy were con- 
gruent with the perception that the states were tools at the service of peo- 
ple’s prosperity. State intervention was acceptable in social and economic 
affairs only for establishing the general conditions or for improving even- 
tual malfunctions. The welfare state epitomised the subtle balance between 
state, economy and society. It guaranteed a stable and secure political and 
economic environment that enabled citizens to promote their economic and 
social activities. State protection and selective interventionism were there 
to facilitate, not to stifle, individual initiative. The mixture of central eco- 
nomic planning and a private economy, a ‘third way’ between laissez-faire 
capitalism and communism (Kersbergen, 1995; Misner, 2003; Kaiser, 2004, 
pp. 230-233), was, therefore, to become the value behind fairer taxation 
systems, the cautious denationalisation of big state enterprises and shrink- 
ing trade barriers within and across borders. In practice, centre-right parties 
were more reluctant than liberals to follow radical liberalisation policies 
immediately after the war. In most countries, the market economy became 
more strongly represented in the mix of the welfare state in the 1960s. 

Apart from the economy, the welfare state advanced private and social 
initiatives in sectors that had traditionally mobilised Catholics against state 
monopoly. Most prominent among these sectors were education, trade 
unions, cultural associations and family affairs. Again, political action was 
not determined by the Church. The Christian Democratic parties were 
unwilling to sacrifice their newly attained inter-denominational character 
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to revive the damaged moral authority of the Church (Warner 2003). The 
fact that religious ideas had regained intellectual respectability after the 
war was used as an opportunity to construct a progressive secular political 
order. An essential aspect of this was the expansion of the centre-right’s 
potential to build broad political and social coalitions, irrespective of dated 
confessional affiliations. 

The readiness to mix diverse viewpoints proved a tremendous asset for 
centre-right governance. Imprecise political doctrines permitted elastic 
policies, the borrowing of ideas from the entire political spectrum. This 
flexibility often provoked ideologically driven forces to criticise the cen- 
tre-right for their habitual deficit of ideological commitment (Grew, 2003; 
Schmidt, 1987). Charges of ‘double language’ were also caused by the 
fluctuating ideological position of Christian Democratic parties on the 
Right-Left cleavage. Most of them manifested leftist tendencies in the 
early post-war years (Lamberts, 2003) under the dual impact of the fascist 
experience and wartime resistance (Papini, 1988; Papini, 1995). A signifi- 
cant number of post-war centre-right leaders had actually risen to new 
prominence because of their participation in resistance movements (Gehler 
& Kaiser, 2000, p. 441).^ The war enhanced their advocacy of an inter- 
national community of shared principles. The rise of patriotism in the 
struggle against the Axis had effectively nourished universalist values 
(Godin & Flood, 2000, pp. 51-52). 

Immediately after the war Christian Democratic leaders emphasised the 
social components of reconstruction: welfare, social security and economic 
justice. From 1946 until 1952, centre-right forces won clear majorities 
among a population receptive to the idea that Europe needed to denounce 
the ideological strictness of traditional party politics. The turning point was 
the beginning of the Cold War. Anti-communism turned the tide in favour 
of centrist and centre-right policies (Heidenheimer, 1960; Lamberts, 2003, 
p. 122). Nevertheless, sizeable groups retained a leftist orientation. The 
French Mouvement Republicaine Populaire (MRP), a powerful influence 



^ Well-known examples were Georges Bidault, Robert Schuman, Pierre-Henri 
Teitgen, Fran9ois de Menthon (of the Freneh Republiean People’s Movement, 
MRP), Joseph Muller (of the Bavarian Christian Soeial Union, CSU), Leopold 
Figl (of the Austrian People’s Party, OVP). Others had gone into internal exile, 
like Konrad Adenauer (of the German Christian Demoeratie Union, CDU) and 
Aleide De Gasperi (of the Italian Christian Demoeraey Party/Demoerazia 
Christiana). 
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on the establishment of the Fourth Republie, remained the more leftist 
among Christian Demoeratic parties until its early deeline in 1951/52 
(Mayeur & Milza, 1993; Grew, 2003, pp. 124-128). The Italian De- 
moerazia Christiana was permanently divided among a rightist, a eentrist 
and a leftist faction (correnti) (Irving, 1973; White, 2003)."' Similar internal 
rifts characterised almost all centre-right parties (Lamberts, 2003; 
Mitchell, 2003, pp. 177-186; Gehler & Kaiser, 2004). Flexibility of doc- 
trine also permitted, sooner or later, effective coalitions with other political 
parties. The search for co mm on platforms with Conservatives, Liberals, 
Socialists and at times even with Communists often resulted in the alien- 
ation of traditional wings within the centre-right parties themselves. 

As the strongest party in France after the elections of 10 November 
1 946, the MRP dominated the second round of drafting for the constitution 
and found co mm on ground with socialists (French Section of the Workers’ 
International, SFIO) and communists (French Communist Party, PCF), 
which participated in a three-party coalition government with the Christian 
Democrats. The constitutional results of that alliance, particularly the 
establishment of a bicameral parliamentary system, deepened the rift 
between the major centrist faction and the conservatives of the party. 
These were lost to General de Gaulle, who had campaigned for a presiden- 
tial system and a single elected assembly already in the referendum of 
5 May 1946. In the long run, the split between the MRP and de Gaulle 
(Soutou, 1991, p. 281) proved fatal for the MRP, which continued, how- 
ever, to play an important role in French politics as part of the Third Force 
(Troisieme Force), the broad coalition ranging from Right to Left that gov- 
erned France from 1947 until 1951. Since 1951, however, the Gaullist 
Rassemblement du Peoples Fran9ais (RPF) became the main conservative 
competitor of the strong Communist Party and various catch-all Liberal- 
Socialist alliances (Berstein, 2001). 

De Gasperi’s death in 1954 sealed the rapid electoral deterioration of 
Democrazia Christiana (Christian Democracy) after seven years of unques- 
tionable political predominance over the powerful Italian Communist Party 
(Partito Communista Italiano, PCI) (Segre, 1976) and non-communist 



The latter promoted the opening-up of the party to socialist forces (apertum a 
sinistra) in the late 1950s, a legendary project of the centrists Aldo Moro and 
Amintore Fanfani, which replaced the regular post-war centre-right coalition 
governments with centre-left governments from 1963 to 1973. 
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forces. From 1953 to 1963 the party never had a majority in seats in the 
lower chamber and formed mostly centre-right coalitions, generally avoid- 
ing association with the extreme Right (Irving, 1976). In the Federal Re- 
public of Germany an alliance between the CDU and the Socialists came 
into being much later (1966-69). Already since the 1940s, however, the 
CDU and its more conservative Bavarian counterpart, the CSU (Christlich- 
Soziale Union/Christian Social Union), had formed coalition governments 
with the Free Democrats of the FDP (Freie Demokratische Partei/Free 
Democratic Party [1949-56 and 1961-66]). 

Political alliances were of paramount importance for the creation of 
sound constitutional orders in Western European countries after the 
Second World War. Centre-right parties showed a preference for pluralist 
democratic constitutional orders that balanced the rule of law with individ- 
ual freedoms. The influence of the British and American system of checks 
and balances was easily detectable in the centre-right constitutional pro- 
grammes. The democratic character of the two systems as well as their in- 
vulnerability to ideological extremism and top-down suppression had left a 
deep imprint on the thought of many leaders during the Second World 
War, especially those who had lived in exile (Kaiser, 2000, pp. 454-457). 
This influence was reinforced by the active engagement of American ad- 
visers in the implementation of the European Recovery Program (ERP), 
whereas in special cases, like Germany, direct American and British guid- 
ance was instrumental in the processes of decentralisation and denazifica- 
tion. The new catch-all faith was ‘pragmatism’ : the readiness and ability to 
find appropriate solutions to practical problems with no doctrinal strings 
attached. In this regard, the internal diversity of Anglo-Saxon political par- 
ties was considered an ideal example for Western European political forces 
that sought a way out from the ideological rigidities of the past. Ideological 
and institutional compromises were the price that nation states had to pay 
in order to create an environment in which different opinions could find 
common ground. The centre-right regarded the Christian Weltanschauuung 
as a valuable guide for forging a fundamental political consensus. 

The authority of the post-war Western European state was checked by 
the establishment of strong parliaments, gradual economic decentralisation 
and a new emphasis on regional autonomy in matters of education, welfare 
and culture. Most telling in this trend was the German example. Belgium 
and Italy also committed themselves to decentralisation. The latter attached 
priority to the demolition of the fascist legacy in public administration in 
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the early post-war years, but the existence of a formidable communist in- 
fluence in the country gradually put a break on ambitious projects of de- 
centralisation (Lamberts, 2003, pp. 130-131). 

The long tradition of Catholic political mobilisation for social causes 
also led Christian Democrats to promote political representation through 
an array of intermediary bodies: trade unions, activist groups, local and re- 
gional agencies, professional and youth organisations etc. and, above all, 
political parties (Lamberts, 2003, pp. 128-130). In the same vein, they op- 
posed referenda and the direct election of Heads of State (Soergel, 1969; 
Gonella, 1976; Letamendia, 1995, pp. 325-330, pp. 334-338; Lamberts, 
2003, pp. 122-127). Political effectiveness was not sacrificed to decen- 
tralisation, however. The creation of strong executives (prime ministers 
and presidents) was a salient feature of the new constitutional arrange- 
ments. This element increased tremendously the ability of the Western 
European states to link democracy with rapid economic growth under the 
security pressures of the Cold War. 

As the successor parties of Catholic movements with an inherent dis- 
taste for strict organisation, centre-right parties remained for years loose 
institutions that had difficulty attaining a large formal membership such as 
those assembled by the liberal and socialist traditions. The German CDU 
had 245,000 registered members until 1956 and the Italian Democrazia 
Christiana, the largest Christian Democratic party in Europe in terms of 
membership, had 1,612,000 members in 1963 (Eappenkiiper, 2004, 25, pp. 
31-32). The combination of diverse factions, weak statutes and eclectic 
political programmes presented a seemingly weak foundation for winning 
elections and providing viable governance. 

As a rule, this handicap was compensated for by strong party leadership. 
Centre-right leaders gained wide legitimacy as unifying figures in their 
parties and could, therefore, formulate the party agendas and seek out the 
appropriate alliances among the strong personalities that led the various 
party currents. This was critical for the choices made in the realm of Euro- 
pean integration. Hence, Konrad Adenauer literally imposed the Europe- 
anisation of the Federal Republic of Germany as a priority, against the idea 
of the immediate reunification of Germany which was fervently advocated 
by SPD leader Kurt Schumacher, as well as the influential cofounder of the 
CDU, Jacob Kaiser (Benz, 1990; Pulzer, 2004; Kiisters, 1983; Heitzer 
1988). Similarly, Robert Schuman took the lead in constructing the Euro- 
pean Communities around the concept of ‘Core Europe’ despite the reser- 
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vations of the MRP Prime Minister Georges Bidault, who insisted on the 
inclusion of Britain in the integration project (Parsons, 2002, pp. 58-62). 
Both Adenauer and Schuman viewed French-German reconciliation as a 
prerequisite for any integration scheme. Flowever, Schuman endorsed 
more readily the enthusiasm of the Socialist Jean Monnet for the quick so- 
lution to the German problem in a supranational European framework as 
well as Adenauer’s certainty that Britain would remain aloof from conti- 
nental integration (Gehler & Kaiser, 2003, p. 255). Similar family splits in 
favour of intra-party and transnational consensus on European affairs were 
repeated often at the various stages of integration; for instance, in the draft- 
ing of the Treaties of Rome (1956-57). The Socialist Paul-FIenri Spaak 
and the Eiberal Gaetano Martino were instrumental in reinvigorating the 
integration process after the demise of the treaty for a European Defence 
Community (EDC) in 1954 (Eemer & Aron, 1957; Furdson, 1980; Eoth, 
1991, pp. 91-1 12). For that purpose, they needed, however, the support of 
strong centre-right heads of government in Bonn (Adenauer), Rome (An- 
tonio Segni), The Flague (Willem Drees) and Euxemburg (Joseph Bech). 



3 Two Inseparable Projects: The Welfare State and 
European Integration 

Historical research on Western European politics has frequently raised the 
issue of American contribution to the formation of both the welfare state 
and European integration after the Second World War (Kselman & But- 
tigieg, 2003). Indeed, the impact of the Marshall Plan on economic and po- 
litical reconstruction cannot be overrated. The ERP provided Europeans 
with valuable material resources, economic advice and political confidence 
to reconstruct their states and national economies in a manner that safe- 
guarded democracy and offered unprecedented opportunities for prosperity 
for all. As it involved long-term American commitment to continental 
Europe and was closely intertwined with the geo-strategic arrangements 
for the containment of the Soviet Union, the Marshall Plan also thwarted 
the growing appeal of communism within Western European societies 
(Milward, 1984; Hogan, 1987). 

Yet the European welfare state and the new democratic constitutional 
systems did not appear safe and sound solely within the context of the ERP 
promise of rapid growth. However fascinating in their inception, their vi- 
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ability depended on the settlement of vital security issues. European na- 
tions had watched domestic and international security structures collapse 
dramatically during the war. Moreover, it was evident, even as the Paris 
Peace Treaties were being concluded, that the new international order was 
heading toward a major clash between the two superpowers. The combina- 
tion of peace with democracy in Western European countries seemed, un- 
der these circumstances, a contradiction in terms. At this stage, even do- 
mestic security seemed barely sustainable without American aid, let alone 
the fact that quite a few Western European countries had to deal with 
mounting internal communist influence (France and Italy) or outright civil 
war (Greece). 

The question of security was central in all post-war political planning 
for Europe. Soviet aggressiveness did not automatically marginalise the 
major European security issue, namely the German question. Europe and 
the United Sates had to address both problems simultaneously, in order to 
make a new war unthinkable in Europe and in order to block Soviet expan- 
sionism. One end was unthinkable without the other. The welfare state had 
no chance of surviving if European security were left unprotected. 

Hence, the creation of NATO in 1949 was a critical factor in Europe’s 
overall political stabilisation. It gave military coverage to Europe’s recon- 
struction and dealt firmly with the German question with regard to the po- 
litical and military development of the Western occupation zones of the 
country. It duly mobilised European elites to treat this problem sooner 
rather than later as an essentially European issue. Not surprisingly, the 
German question lay at the core of the first initiatives for European inte- 
gration. The original Six of ‘Tittle Europe’, particularly France, took the 
lead in European integration plans as a means to ensure security for old 
(Germany) and new enemies (the Soviet Union) and to discourage destabi- 
lising ‘national’ security choices. To deal jointly and effectively with the 
communist menace, Europeans needed to settle first the open issues with 
Germany, an indispensable but still uncomfortable partner. To all intents 
and purposes, the effective NATO-isation of Europe passed through the 
successful Europeanisation of the newly-bom Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. 

French-German reconciliation was the cornerstone of the pioneering 
French proposals for the creation of the European Community of Steel and 
Coal (ECSC) and the European Defence Community (EDC) in May and 
October 1950, respectively. They both aimed at the supranational organisa- 
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tion of European security through the control of steel and coal production, 
on the one hand, and the creation of a European army, on the other. Fur- 
thermore, the ECSC pool of heavy industrial production promised to boost 
European reconstruction and development beyond the time limits of the 
Marshall Plan (Bouscat, 1992; Eovett, 1996; Milward, 1984, pp. 362-420). 
The timing was important, especially for the French economy, which was 
facing serious difficulty reviving its industrial output and stabilising its 
balance of payments. Naturally, the prospect of a European army that 
would include moderate German participation in the decision-making 
process alleviated fears about the neighbour’s rearmament. Until its 
demise in the French National Assembly in August 1954, the EDC also 
forestalled British and American plans for a hasty integration of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany in NATO (Schwabe, 1990; Yasamee, 1990; 
Schwarz, 1990). 

The strategic-political planning of the European Communities did not 
unfold in an ideological vacuum. However overwhelming and unifying the 
communist threat was for Western Europeans, the form of their coopera- 
tion had to be chosen from among various options. The typical early pat- 
tern of diverging European visions was established by the British plans for 
autonomy within European cooperation, and its dissent from the continen- 
tal concept of ‘community’. Despite their central role in early post-war 
mobilisation for a united Europe based on French-German cooperation, 
the British vehemently rejected the idea of a ‘political Europe’. Security 
was duly assigned to NATO and political cooperation to international or- 
ganisations. To fill the remaining void of closer economic cooperation, 
Eondon invited continental Europe to join a loose confederation focusing 
on trade liberalisation. Clearly, the prospect of a ‘Third-Force Europe’ was 
colliding with Britain’s aspiration to reserve for itself the role of a small 
‘great power’ in the post- 1945 world order. 

The ambitious program of the European Movement (founded in 1948), 
which brought together eminent figures like Winston Churchill, Eeon 
Blum, Alcide De Gasperi and Paul-Henri Spaak, could not bridge the ideo- 
logical differences between Eondon and the continent. The establishment 
of the Council of Europe in 1 949 delimited the minimalist British plans of 
integration at that stage (Eoth, 1990, pp. 64-69). 

Continental counter-plans were by no means monolithic, however. 
French political elites themselves were all but unanimous about the possi- 
bility of French-German reconciliation so soon after the war. To many. 
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Britain was the natural ally for France and thus crucial to any possible 
scheme of European integration. This issue often became a stumbling 
block within the major parties and the Christian Democratic MRP was no 
exception. As a matter of fact, Robert Schuman promoted his bold Com- 
munity proposals in the face of Georges Bidault’s scepticism about Lon- 
don’s refusal to join in. At the same time, the German debate on the pros- 
pect of integration was decisive. Konrad Adenauer made full use of his 
position as the first Chancellor of the new Republic and head of his party 
in order to grant priority status to European integration. For this choice 
Christian and Social Democratic circles accused him of sacrificing the 
prime objective of German reunification in the name of uncertain Euro- 
pean unity (Gehler & Kaiser, 2003, p. 256; Lappenkiiper, 2004, pp. 28- 
29). French-German reconciliation and the priority of European peace and 
prosperity over traditional concepts of national security were not main- 
stream ideas in early post-war Europe. Established beliefs of national and 
international growth and security remained die-hard competitors to the 
perception of Europe as a common political and economic space. 

Transnational cooperation had traditionally been a familiar theme for 
Catholic political and social organisations (Lyon, 1967; Kalyvas, 1996). 
Disrupted by totalitarian regimes and the Second World War, such transna- 
tional networks were re-established in peacetime and renewed their mis- 
sion according to the progressive profile adopted by Christian Democratic 
forces. The various forums that were set up during the war to preserve in- 
ternational contacts between political figures and activists had little effect 
on post-war Christian Democratic programmes (Gehler & Kaiser, 2003, p. 
243).^ Nevertheless, they had some influence on the general predisposition 
of the Christian Democrats to the federal unification of ‘Little Europe’ that 
would entail a deep German commitment. During the war, the idea of a 
confederal ‘greater Europe’ generated fears of a threatening greater Ger- 
many in the heart of the continent (Kaiser, 2000, pp. 457-465). The pro- 
jections of Churchill and Roosevelt that a new German state would be ‘fat 
but impotent’ (Weinberg, 2005, pp. 150-151, 178-185) encouraged the ex- 
ile organisations to favour the reintegration of Germany into the political 



^ The most active among them were the People and Freedom Group that was set 
up in London in 1936 and the International Christian Democratic Union 
(ICDU), established in London in 1941. 
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and cultural community of European nations, instead of a Versailles-like 
treatment (Mitchell, 2003, 171; Kaiser, 2000, 459). 

Far more influential were evidently the formal structures of cooperation 
that were introduced by Christian Democrats after 1945. Among the various 
initiatives two stand out: the Nouvelles Equipes Internationales (NEI) - 
forerunner of the European People’s Party (EPP) - and the Geneva Circle. 

The NEI was founded in 1947 near Eiege as a new democratic force of 
the political centre in Europe (Gehler & Kaiser, 2001, pp. 776-780; Gehler 
& Kaiser, 2003, pp. 246-248; Gehler, 2004). With a small secretariat in 
Paris, the NEI organised annual congresses that promoted the ideological 
interaction of centre-right forces and helped them coordinate their electoral 
agendas through the secretary generals of the national parties. The NEI 
was not constituted by national parties or party representatives, but by na- 
tional equipes, representing chiefly pro-European intellectual and activist 
circles (Hanley, 1994c, p. 186). In the end this became tantamount to party 
participation. This organisational pattern was largely due to the reluctance 
of the French MRP to undermine its cross-confessional and secular iden- 
tity by participating in a forum with a clear Christian Democratic charac- 
ter. Wanting to avoid charges of clericalism, the MRP joined the NEI only 
in 1964. Similar reservations kept the Belgian Christian Democrats 
(CVP/PSC, Christelijke Volkspartij/Parti Social Chretien/Social Christian 
Party/Christian People’s Party) out of the NEI until 1959 (Kaiser, 2000, p. 
777; Gehler & Kaiser, 2003, pp. 246-247; Kaiser, 2004, p. 224). 

The NEI was founded as a locus of consultation among the Christian 
Democratic parties of the entire continent, but soon concentrated on West- 
ern Europe, as contact became difficult not only with Eastern European 
parties, but also with their Austrian and Swiss counterparts. European in- 
tegration became the focal point of its annual congresses and publications. 
The German question was high on the agenda. The NEI became instru- 
mental in popularising the idea of integration as a means to solve both the 
problems of security and prosperity while avoiding the marginalisation of 
the Germans. Above all, it created a ‘pro-Europe’ political atmosphere that 
engaged political leaders and public opinion. NEI members were broadly 
represented in the assemblies of the ECSC and, later, the parliament of the 
EEC through the representatives of centre-right governments. In 1965 the 
NEI, which was then based in Rome, launched the European Union of 
Christian Democrats (EUCD). The Italian Mariano Rumor became its first 
president and the Belgian Eeo Tindemans became its first secretary general 
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(Hanley, 1994c, p. 186; Gehler & Kaiser 2003, p. 247). In view of the first 
elections for the European Parliament of 1979 the EUCD was transformed 
into the European People’s Party (EPP) in 1976. Eeo Tindemans became 
its first president. Following the southern enlargements to Greece (1981), 
Portugal and Spain (1986), EPP membership rose from 12 parties from 8 
countries to 14 parties from 10 countries (Hanley, 1994c, p. 186; Marks & 
Wilson, 2000, p. 458). The decision of the French parties to abstain ini- 
tially from the EPP for electoral reasons, after the merger with Gaullists, 
was a problematic aspect of the new beginning (O’Neill, 1981). Another 
adaptation challenge was created when the centre-right parties of the three 
new southern democracies, Greece, Portugal and Spain, joined the EPP 
bringing with them different ideological cultures (Bruneau & Macleod, 
1986; Morlino, 1995; Kalyvas, 1998). Albeit a confederation of parties 
rather than a single party union, the EUCD and the EPP have followed 
ever since a more consistent pro-integration trajectory than any other party 
family in the European Parliament (Marks & Wilson, 2000, pp. 452-454). 

The connection of European prosperity and security with the German 
question was the chief theme of another series of meetings that were or- 
ganised by the so-called Geneva Circle from 1947 until 1955 (Gehler & 
Kaiser, 2003, pp. 248-250). The two founders of the Circle, Victor 
Koutzine of France and the German Johann-Jacob Kindt-Kiefer, advisors 
to Georges Bidault and Konrad Adenuaer, respectively, inaugurated a long 
series of informal secret meetings at very high level in Switzerland, with 
the aim of institutionalising French-German cooperation. Indeed, until 
1949 Adenauer and Bidault participated personally in the Geneva meetings 
for promoting French-German reconciliation (Gotto, Maier & Schwarz, 
1976).® The first meetings took place against a background of rather hostile 
public opinion in France and continuing disagreements between Bidault 
and prominent MRP members (Gehler & Kaiser, 2001, p. 780). Adenauer 
encouraged France to take the lead in the European integration process. It 
was a role the British did not want to play and the Germans were in no po- 
sition to play. It was also a necessity in view of the eventual rearmament of 



® After 1949 Adenauer and Bidault did not attend the meetings any more. They 
were represented by prominent government officials (e.g., Herbert Blacken- 
hom, Adenauer’s foreign affairs adviser, and Otto Lenz, state secretary in the 
federal chancellery). Kindt-Kiefer and Koutzine worked as intermediaries be- 
tween Bonn and Paris for promoting the talks and briefed the two leaders on a 
regular basis. 
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Germany, a question raised by Adenauer already in 1948-49 (Gehler & 
Kaiser, 2001, p. 787). The Geneva Cirele strengthened the European orien- 
tation of German Christian Demoerats and stimulated the French initiatives 
that led to the ECSC and EDC. 

Actually, the EDC was considered to be the litmus test of Europe’s inte- 
gration potential. When this project of military integration proved stillborn, 
the Geneva Circle lost its dynamism (Gehler, 2001, pp. 789-790). It took 
time and energy to reorient itself to economic integration. The prospect of 
a common European market that lay behind the project for a European 
Economic Community was widely celebrated by the circle. However, the 
transition of the integration process from the holistic approach of the early 
1950s to the concept of gradual and sectoral integration affected the out- 
look of the group. The new emphasis on liberalisation and market-oriented 
policies moved the agenda away from elaborate political and security is- 
sues (Gerbet, 1989; Gehler, 2001, p. 794). In the case of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany the transition was forcibly underlined by the transfer of 
power in 1963 from Adenauer to the creator of the ‘social market econ- 
omy’ model, Eudwig Erhard. 

The project of European integration found significant backing among 
those who voted for centre-right parties (Mahant, 1969). Even though it 
was the domestic issues that determined national politics and electoral 
competition, the structure of the welfare state seemed more secure and 
more convincing when combined with the vision of European integration 
(Marks & Wilson, 2000). Deriving much of their strength from trade un- 
ions, farmers, white collar employees, and small and medium businesses, 
centre-right parties propagated the European option as a one-way path to 
social progress and a guarantee of the prosperity of the welfare state 
(Buhrer, 1995; Mahant, 1969, pp. 103, 126, 133-135, 202-207, 286-287). 
Eike its fundamental national component, the welfare state, the European 
community project widened its support among the broad middle class that 
became typical of Western European societies after the termination of the 
Marshall Plan (Eappenkiiper, 2004, p. 26). The domestic cross-class aspi- 
rations of centre-right parties were finding a perfect match in the cross- 
border merger of Western Europe. A European identity was about to grow 
next to the reformed national identities. 

Right from the outset, centre-right parties declared that European 
integration was a civilisational project. The cultural foundation of a 
unified Europe was constituted by its Christian and Western character 
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(abendldndisch, occidental), a shield against de-christianising socialism 
(Smith, 1974; De Vos & Romanucci, 1975; Lipgens, 1977, pp. 233-235; 
Kleinmann, 1993, pp. 789-796; Gehler & Kaiser, 2001, pp. 795-798). 
Since the establishment of the EPP, its resolutions and programmes have 
underlined Christian social doctrines and the cultural identity of Western 
Europe - a trend that has subsided since 1985 (Buffotot, 1994, p. 204; 
Cheneau, 1997, p. 449-458; Parti Populaire Europeen, 1984). The end of 
the Cold War left intact this cultural idea of Europe. The firm opposition 
of major centre-right parties to the enlargement of the EU beyond the 
‘civilisationaP frontiers of Europe, for example to Turkey or Russia, is 
deeply rooted in ideological perceptions of Europe’s historical identity 
(Kalyvas, 2003, pp. 293-294; Arvanitopoulos, 2009). 



4 The Integration Projects 

In 1950 there was barely any doubt that Britain would abstain from conti- 
nental efforts for deeper European integration. Eondon sought to preserve 
its freedom of action in international affairs, whereas in economic matters 
it was clearly focused on monetary stabilisation and the revitalisation of 
trade with the Commonwealth. British transnational policies had more 
stakes outside than inside Europe (Massigli, 1978). 

Quite a few members of the Organisation for European Economic Co- 
operation (OEEC) were faced with serious economic and political chal- 
lenges that intensified deliberations for a European initiative. The German 
question was still in limbo with no clear institutional settlement in sight 
and greatly aggravated by the Korean War. Persistent difficulties in export 
trade, large dollar deficits - due to the Marshall Plan - and periodic scarci- 
ties of raw materials, especially coal, provided fertile ground for a radical 
change in Western European politics (Diebold, 1952; Kindleberger, 1966, 
p. 33; Schwabe, 1988; Buchheim, 1990; Neebe, 1990). France was mostly 
motivated to make the first step as it faced, more than any other country, 
unfavourable political and economic conditions. For nearly 18 months 
Robert Schuman cooperated closely with Jean Monnet to set up a plan that 
would tie the development of national economies to a supranational Euro- 
pean organisation in which basic industries would be finally coordinated 
and a new European ‘civil war’ would become unthinkable. The Schuman 
Plan for the creation of the ECSC was announced on 9 May 1950. It pro- 
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vided for the integration of coal and steel production in ‘Little Europe’, 
namely Belgium, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Fuxembourg 
and the Netherlands. Supranational authorities were matched with inter- 
governmental organs. The ECSC structure fulfilled long-standing expecta- 
tions of sectoral industrial integration (Gillingham, 1986) and reflected the 
expanding European intentions of its centre-right founding fathers (Brug- 
mans, 1965; Milward, 2000, pp. 318-344). 

Following the outbreak of the Korean War, German rearmament became 
a major issue on the Euro-Atlantic agenda. A British proposal for the crea- 
tion of a European army and American plans for the direct or indirect in- 
clusion of a German army in NATO triggered the second French initiative 
for European integration, the Pleven Plan. Schuman was the architect of 
the proposal for a European Defence Community that was presented by the 
French Minister of Defence, Rene Pleven, on 24 October 1950 (Eoth, 
1991, pp. 91-96). The EDC provided for the participation of a rearmed 
Germany, but the integration plan imposed important restrictions on Bonn 
(Maier, 1990). The EDC project became an object of negotiation for al- 
most four years until it finally disintegrated in the country that had prom- 
ulgated it. Its failure was a serious setback for the integration process. It 
was also considered a failure of the centre-right integration agenda that fo- 
cused on political and security integration, while harbouring considerable 
reservations about economic unification, which attracted liberal groups, 
occasionally also liberal elements inside centre-right parties, and certain 
Community members like Belgium and the Netherlands. However, the 
lengthy negotiations about the structure of a Defence Community had pro- 
vided in the meantime valuable insights into the various national and cen- 
tre-right approaches to integration. 

The Dutch Beyen Plan of December 1952 for a European Economic 
Community injected the prospect of economic integration within the 
framework of a common market (Griffiths & Milward, 1986). The plan 
found an echo not only in the Benelux area but also in Bonn, which, under 
Erhard’s influence, was becoming keen for liberalisation policies (Biihrer, 
1990). Robert Schuman’s initiative to attach a European Political Commu- 
nity to the EDC prompted Alcide De Gasperi to come forward as a media- 
tor among conflicting notions about the degree of supranationality in each 
of the new Communities (Fischer, 1990). The limitation on stronger supra- 
national provisions for the EDC helped alleviate the vocal concerns of 
French Radicals and Socialists that integration demanded too drastic re- 
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strictions on national authority in sensitive political and military matters 
(Milward, 1986). In the end, De Gasperi, supported by the Belgian delega- 
tion, brought forward the Italian view on the indispensability of a closer 
political union. The EDC negotiations led to a unique European mobilisa- 
tion of the Italian centre-right leadership and drew a distinct path for future 
integration policies. In the wake of the demise of the EDC and the death of 
De Gasperi (1954), his successor in the leadership of Democrazia Christi- 
ana, Amintore Fanfani (party secretary from 1954 to 1959), continued to 
support the idea of a ‘political Europe’. As Prime Minister (1960-63) he 
rejected the creation of parallel organisations to the European Communi- 
ties when de Gaulle put the Fouchet plans on the table (Moravcsik, 2000). 
As Foreign Minister (1965 and 1966-68) he took the side of the Commis- 
sion in the crisis between Brussels and Paris in 1965-66 (Irving, 1976, p. 
409). The Christian Democrat successor of De Gasperi as Prime Minister 
(1953-54), Giuseppe Pella, who also became President of the European 
Parliament (1954-56), supported unswervingly the continuation of politi- 
cal integration after the EDC debacle. 

The path to the Treaties of Rome of 1957 was marked by the clash be- 
tween two schools of thought regarding integration. One advocated sec- 
toral integration, beginning with sectors associated with steel and coal (en- 
ergy, transportation) and the other gave precedence to comprehensive 
horizontal integration. The latter found a resolute champion in Johan 
Beyen. The former was launched by Franz Etzel, Vice-President of the 
ECSC High Authority and a cofounder of the German Christian Democ- 
ratic Party (Eoth, 1991, p. 114). The idea of sectoral integration had nu- 
merous followers in the German business community and the German ag- 
ricultural sector, who were apprehensive of the dirigiste French methods in 
a common market and the eventual use of German funds to subsidise 
French agricultural and industrial production (Mahant, 1969, p. 295; 
Mahant, 2004, p. 57; Biilirer, 1995; Milward, 2000, pp. 237-317). 

The French emphasis on agriculture had been visible after the launching 
of the Schuman Plan, when Pierre Pflimlin, MRP Minister of Agriculture 
between 1950 and 1951 and renowned federalist in the French National 
Assembly, had promoted the creation of a European Agricultural Commu- 
nity (Gerbet, 1989, pp. 66-68; Milward, 2000, pp. 244-248, 284-317). 
French farmers embraced the spill-over effect of economic integration in 
the agricultural sector, as it was expected to help them overcome chronic 
problems of productivity and exports (Mahant, 1969, pp. 103, 126). 
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Equally supportive were Freneh trade unions and businesses with vested 
interests in overseas territories. The MRP reiterated on many occasions the 
new opportunities that would arise for Africa through its association with 
an integrated Europe. This position reflected clearly the great importance 
that the French Christian Democrats, among other forces, still attached to 
the country’s colonial possessions (Eyon, 1967, p. 78; Mahant, 1969, p. 
128; Girault, 1989). 

The conference of the Foreign Ministers of the Six at Messina (1-3 June 
1955) assigned the Belgian Socialist Foreign Minister Paul-FIenri Spaak 
the task of drafting a report on future integration steps. The Fiberal 
Gaetano Martino (host of the conference) and the Socialists Johan Beyen 
and Paul-Henri Spaak promoted consistently economic integration, first at 
the meeting and later in the Spaak Report. But also the two major Christian 
Democrat Foreign Ministers at Messina, Walter Hallstein (FR Germany) 
and Joseph Bech (Fuxemburg) - chairman at the conference - made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the linkage of the new plans with the supranational 
precedent of the ECSC. France stayed in the background at this stage, not 
only because the new government of the Radical Edgar Faure (1955-56) 
had not yet developed a coherent European programme (Mahant, 2004, p. 
30), but also because prominent French Christian Democrats like Maurice 
Schumann and Alain Poher adopted a more cautious position with respect 
to the economic project after the failure of the EDC (Mahant, 2004, p. 37). 
The next government, under the Socialist Guy Mollet (1956-57), ex- 
pressed reservations about the support for economic integration among 
French interest groups (Mahant, 2004, p. 70). In the meantime, however, 
the concept of European integration per se was gaining numerous champi- 
ons not only across the French party spectrum, including the Gaullists and 
the Communists, but also among business and agricultural groups and 
trade unions. In the end, French leaders had little choice but to mediate 
disagreements on the method of integration and support the specific supra- 
national settlement that prevailed in the negotiations of the Six (Mahant, 
2004, pp. 35-51). The Treaties of Rome remained faithful to the institu- 
tional model introduced by the ECSC and the ill-fated EDC. French- 
German cooperation was vital for the compromises that were achieved be- 
tween intergovernmental and supranational organs on the one hand and 
protectionist and free market practices on the other (Gerbet, 1989; Serra, 
1989; Haas, 1958). 
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The Treaties of Rome of 25 Mareh 1957 that established the European 
Economie Community (EEC) and the European Community for Atomic 
Energy (EURATOM) came into force when France was entering the age of 
General de Gaulle, who deplored the supranational character of integration 
and its limitation to ‘Eittle Europe’. He championed the reinforcement of 
national sovereignty, envisaged a new ‘Europe from the Atlantic to the 
Urals’, confronted the Community in agricultural and economic issues, 
guarded the CAP (Common Agricultural Policy) and resisted pressure for 
the accession of Britain. Nevertheless, he gave new impetus to French- 
German relations through the Fouchet Plans (1961, 1962) and the Treaty 
of Champs Elysee (January 1963) (Conze, 1995, pp. 221-224, 260-266). 
The notion of a ‘Third-Force Europe’ between the two superpowers gained 
new momentum under de Gaulle. The Cuban crisis and the following in- 
ternational detente led European leaders to reconsider the role of Europe in 
the Cold War. However, his vision of Europe unfolded when Eiberals, So- 
cialists and Social Democrats started to move from anti-European to pro- 
European positions. This immunised the process of European integration 
against ideological upheavals when many countries were making the tran- 
sition from Christian Democratic governments of the first post-war decade 
to Socialist or centre-left and centre-right coalition governments. Still, the 
‘Third-Force Europe’ idea left a lasting impression not only on the 
new leaders, but also on traditional Atlanticists like Adenauer himself 
(Knipping, 1992; Rhenish, 1994, p. 227). Despite or because of the crisis 
in U S-French and Euro-Atlantic relations, the integration process became 
now all the more irreversible (Marks & Wilson, 2000, p. 446). 

The growth of European institutions in the 1960s and 1970s temporarily 
gave precedence to functionalist-institutionalist approaches, namely the 
continuing build-up of agencies and policies that demanded further inte- 
gration initiatives in order to function effectively. The merger of the basic 
institutions of the ECSC, EEC and EURATOM in 1965-67, the addition of 
new institutions (COREPER, European Council, Committee of Permanent 
Representatives) and new formal (CAP) or informal policies (EPC, Euro- 
pean Political Cooperation) as well as the enlargement to Denmark, Ireland 
and the United Kingdom (1973) almost monopolised the agenda of the 
European Communities until the mid-1970s. The European relance of 
1955-57 began to exhaust itself at that point. The international economic 
and energy crises that happened at the same time (1973 and 1979) 
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prompted some analysts to declare that period a time of ‘eurosclerosis’ 
(Ross, 1998, pp. 174-175). 

The political strength of centre-right forces had also undergone changes 
by then. French-German cooperation remained a central asset to the 
Communities. Nevertheless, the Christian Democrats were out of power in 
Germany (1969-82), whereas in France the injection of Gaullist elements 
had modified the post-war profile of centre-right politics. In essence, the 
great initiatives to move Europe forward were now beginning to flow from 
within the European institutions. Henceforth the role of the European Par- 
liament and the European Council would be more valuable. The introduc- 
tion of the latter in 1974, following a proposal of French President Valery 
Giscard d’Estaing (1974-81), enhanced the intergovernmental character of 
the decision-making process and set up a machinery for continuous politi- 
cal decision-making at the highest level of authority. It was combined with 
the decision, at the same Paris Summit of 9-10 December 1974, to organ- 
ise direct elections for the European Parliament and to prepare a report to 
define the mission of the European Communities. The three joint initia- 
tives heralded a second European re lance in the 1980s. 

The prime ministers and heads of state that constituted the European 
Council disposed of the indispensable national authority and international 
legitimacy that permitted them to undertake drastic measures to help 
Europe overcome the repercussions of the economic crisis, and the new 
tensions in American-Soviet relations in Europe (Euro missiles) and the 
Middle East (the Arab-Israeli conflict, Iran and Afghanistan). Another ob- 
jective was the alleviation of the budgetary stress caused by the triple first 
enlargement and the unwavering British Euro-scepticism (Eellouche, 
1980; Buffotot, 1994, pp. 204-211). Against all odds, the European Coun- 
cil implemented a bold enlargement policy for the new Southern European 
democracies (Greece, 1981, Portugal and Spain, 1986) which underscored 
the Community’s profile as protector of democratic values (O’Donnel, 
1986; Maxwell, 1986; Kazakos & loakimidis, 1994; Royo & Manuel, 
2004; Botsiou, 2005). The direct elections to the European Parliament 
since 1979 have offered a counterweight to the increasing leverage of the 
European Council, particularly as the Parliament, more than any other 
European institution, continued to expand its authority over the following 
years. 

A report on the future of the European Community was submitted in 
1975 under the auspices of Eeo Tindemans, Prime Minister of Belgium 
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(1974-79). A prominent member of the Christian Democratic CVP (Chris- 
tian People’s Party), a renowned federalist and Middle East expert, with a 
record in various ministerial posts in Belgium, Tindemans had a compre- 
hensive view of ‘project Europe’. His report was based on consultations 
with political leaders, economic and political experts, technocrats, intellec- 
tuals, European institutions, interest groups and trade unions. As his com- 
patriot Paul-Henri Spaak had done two decades earlier, Tindemans treated 
the initial question of the 1 974 Paris Summit, about the political interpreta- 
tion of the term ‘European Union’, as a starting point in order to suggest 
specific steps for the revitalisation of integration. His report defined the 
‘European Union’ as the next stage of the integration process. Europe 
needed to rejuvenate its identity vis-a-vis Europe and the world, expand its 
authority in social and economic issues and close the gap between institu- 
tions and European citizens. A ‘Citizen’s Europe’ was considered a prior- 
ity. The long-held federal idea was promoted through precise proposals for 
the reorganisation of the European Parliament and the strengthening of the 
European Commission so as to play efficiently its role as the driving force 
of integration. To this end, the Tindemans Report suggested that the Presi- 
dent of the Commission should be appointed by the Council. The devel- 
opment of new community policies was projected to involve a co mm on 
foreign policy. One of the most controversial issues at that time was the 
provision for a European economic and monetary union, a goal that mate- 
rialised two decades later. 

The Tindemans Report sparked many reactions in its day. It challenged 
the growing Euro-scepticism and restored confidence in Europe’s capabil- 
ity to grow into a closer union. Above all, it shook up the perception that 
integration had concluded its economic and political mission through the 
common market. Hence the report became a blueprint for the in s titutional 
reform of the community, preparing the ground for the Single European 
Act (1985) and the Maastricht Treaty on the European Union (1992). 



5 Conclusions 

Centre-right parties have been strongholds of European integration. Their 
dominant position in Western European national politics after the Second 
World War enabled them to apply their ideas about the reform of the 
nation state and transnational cooperation to bold new initiatives for the 
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unification of Europe. The welfare state and European integration consti- 
tuted two facets of the same and co mm on political project for peace and 
prosperity. 

The Cold War largely determined the timing and the geopolitical 
identity of the integration process. Having to cope with the domestic and 
international aspects of the communist threat, Western European countries 
were forced to settle simultaneously the German question and the 
issue of security vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. The ECSC, EDC, EEC and 
EURATOM merged security with prosperity into a concept of a commu- 
nity with a dynamic supranational character (Poidevin, 1985; Milward, 
2000, pp. 325-331; Brunet, 1993; Wurm, 1995). 

European integration was nurtured by long-standing ideological 
assumptions. Christian Catholic values and policies constituted a pervasive 
influence. The Christian Catholic parties that were founded during and af- 
ter the Second World War became more secular, cross-confessional and 
paternalistic than their predecessors. However, their advocacy of the ‘little 
people’, human rights, cross-class politics and legally limited states linked 
them directly with the Catholic political tradition (Bouscaren, 1949). So 
also did their negative ideological bias such as anti-nationalism, anti- 
communism, anti-materialism, anti-laissez-faire capitalism and anti- 
extremism. This profile made them fluctuate from the Centre to the centre- 
right, an ambiguity that was reflected also in the co-existence of diverse in- 
fluential factions inside the parties. Soon after the war the new parties 
marginalised the conservative forces that had been discredited by their 
accommodating attitude to Fascism and National Socialism (Pelinka, 2004, 
p. 198). 

The centre -right political agenda rested on four principal pillars: the 
creation of democratic welfare states, European integration on the basis of 
the federal idea, Euro-Atlantic defence and promotion of transnational in- 
terdependence through international organisations. Personal freedom and 
the rule of law were central to both the domestic and the new international 
order. The large electoral domestic majorities that were assembled behind 
these goals produced long-lived centre-right governments in most Western 
European countries and legitimised their European planning (Parsons, 
2002, p. 63). The anchoring of the German problem in the integration 
process, the focus of integration on the Six of ‘Core Europe’, the combina- 
tion of supranational and intergovernmental authorities and the emphasis 
on political Europe parallel to economic unification, all bore the mark of 
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the centre-right’s political art of amalgamation. French initiatives were es- 
sential to the birth of the European Communities. French-German coop- 
eration was the cornerstone of their successful growth. 

For about 50 years after the end of the Second World War Christian 
Catholic parties remained the only or a major component of Western 
European governments (Eamberts, 2003, p. 122). Since the 1950s their 
representatives constituted almost half of the members of the parliamentary 
assemblies in the initial Communities and, later, they had overwhelming 
representation in the European Parliament (Flix, Noury & Roland, 2006). 

Since its establishment in 1976, the EPP has been a solid supporter of 
further and deeper integration. Following the rapid institutional revision of 
the EU and the wearying process of Eastern enlargement, Euro-sceptical 
notions became detectable in the EPP Group between 1992 and 1996 
(Marks & Wilson, 2000, pp. 452-454). Again, in 1999 the EPP became the 
largest party family in the European Parliament with a comprehensive 
agenda for deeper political integration (De Brouwer, 1991; Wilson, 1998). 

The success of the European Union has so far vindicated the far- 
reaching ideological and political choices made by centre-right forces after 
1 945 for the linkage of the newly-bom European welfare state with supra- 
national unification. As the global economy has been moving faster than 
transnational cooperation in recent years, it remains an open question 
whether the integration project will prove more resilient to time and 
change than its twin accomplishment, the European welfare state. 
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The Emergence of a New European Centre- 
Right, 1945-1962 
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1 Introduction 

This article will focus on the shaping of a new centre-right in Western 
Europe after the Second World War. In a European context noted for its 
diversity, the concept of ‘centre-right’ embraces several groups (for exam- 
ple, Christian Democrats, Gaullists, the British Conservatives) of varying 
origins and some differences in ideological orientation.' The emergence of 
the post-war centre-right parties unfolded in different ways in each coun- 
try, depending on local problems and political traditions. However, these 
parties shared a common agenda: support for state intervention in a market 
economy; the emphasis on setting up a welfare state; and resistance to the 
extremes of communism and fascism. Commonality of aims, methods and 
enemies, and participation in international processes of crucial importance 
(such as the Marshall Plan and European integration) allowed for the 
emergence of a new political grouping. 

This article attempts to avoid the excesses both of exceptionalism (the 
view that each European country followed a completely distinct path in the 
creation of a new post-war political system) and of crude generalisation, 
which might simplistically overlook local conditions, needs and legacies. 
National traditions obviously played an enormously important role in shap- 
ing the political systems of post-war Western Europe. However, after the 



■ Interestingly, de Gaulle and the British Conservative governments have been 
studied extensively, but the bibliography on Christian Demoeracy was extremely 
limited until very recently. See on this Kalyvas (1996, p. 6) and Hanley (1994, 
p. 1). For an interesting discussion of the early post-war years, see Laqueur 
(1982, pp. 139-153); it is suggestive that the title of this subchapter, dealing 
with all parties of the new centre-right, is ‘New Forces Emerging’. 
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war Western European countries dealt with common problems such as the 
danger of economic collapse, the Soviet challenge on the international 
level (some countries also faced an internal communist challenge), the 
need for building a new political system and the problem of its legitimisa- 
tion. These external and internal problems combined with the legacy of 
friction and conflict between European nation-states. In post-war Europe 
there was an early realisation of the need for a common response to these 
issues. This was attempted first through the Marshall Plan and then 
through European integration; the centre-right parties played a crucial role 
in both ventures. Thus this article will attempt to trace the political re- 
sponses in different European countries leading to the emergence of cen- 
tre-right parties which ended up following similar policies and aspired to 
formulate a comprehensive solution to the multifaceted challenges to 
Europe’s liberal parliamentary systems. The analysis will focus on the lar- 
ger Western European countries (West Germany, France, Italy and Brit- 
ain), which naturally took the lead on the level of political culture and 
methodology. 

2 A Dead End? Western Europe, 1945-1947 

It is important to accurately define the set of problems that Western Euro- 
pean political systems were called to face in the immediate aftermath of 
the Second World War; it was precisely the ability to provide a response to 
these challenges that shaped the new centre-right. 

Western Europe faced existential dangers on a number of fronts after 
1945. The wartime economic destruction had completed the decline of the 
major European powers. European supremacy in global affairs had been 
lost, and soon the continent would be transformed into the battlefield for a 
new type of global conflict, the Cold War. But things were even worse in 
terms of morale, as all major European countries, save Britain, had been 
defeated during the war: France, Belgium, Holland, Euxemburg, Norway 
and Denmark had fallen in 1940, Greece in 1941; Italy had surrendered in 
1943; and Germany itself had been crushed in 1945 and now was under 
four-power occupation. Economic destruction, political demoralisation and 
the continuation of intra-European frictions - for example the constant 
French fear of a German revival and the attempts by Paris to prevent this 
(Young, 1990) - seemed to form a fatal nexus. Economic collapse could 
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drive people to desperation, thus giving new impetus to the forees of the 
extremes. Fascism had been defeated, but the possibility of its revival 
could not be ruled out. Communism had been strengthened, having re- 
ceived strong moral approbation because of its participation in wartime re- 
sistance and the admirable struggle of the Soviet Union against Nazism. 
Last but not least, the advance of the Red Army, the strongest fighting 
force in history, and the prospect of a US withdrawal from Europe com- 
plemented the internal challenges with a strong sense of an external one. 

By 1945 it was clear that no solution could come from the pre-war 
Right. Those parties had been discredited during the 1930s and during the 
war: in Germany they had covered Flitler’s advance to power, naively be- 
lieving that they could control him; in France, a part of the Right had ral- 
lied to Marshall Retain’ s collaborationist regime of Vichy. But the prob- 
lems of the traditional Right went even further than that. Old-style 
conservatism had proved unable to provide a viable capitalist economy; 
this had been shown vividly in the aftermath of the Great Depression, 
which had exposed the enormous social shortcomings of the laissez-faire 
mentality. 

The Great Depression had displayed the weaknesses of the system at a 
time when the Soviet Union was making impressive progress in industri- 
alisation, the costs of which (material and human) would become fully 
known only later. The fundamental crisis of Europe’s political and social 
systems sprang from the disaster of the Great Depression, as was shown by 
the simultaneous strengthening of the Nazis and the Communists, which 
proved fatal for the Weimar Republic in the early 1930s. Recent bibliogra- 
phy stresses that the challenges of the post-war era derived largely from 
the legacy of the Great Depression and from wartime destruction, rather 
than from the power of the Soviet Union itself (Eeffler, 2000, p. 57). In 
short, this was another manifestation of the central problem of modem 
European history: a problem of legitimisation. 

After 1945 it was unthinkable to return to a pre-Hitler situation: the 
European people expected much more than a return to 1929. The answer 
seemed to be a stronger state. The old capitalist system had to change and be 
replaced by a new social organisation, noted the Catholic press in post-war 
Czechoslovakia, a country of pivotal importance, where the Communists 
received almost 38% of the vote in a free election (Eukes, 1998, p. 249). In 
Britain, Winston Churchill’s Conservative Party suffered an unexpected 
defeat in the 1945 election, mostly because of its error of ignoring the 
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Beveridge Report on soeial security (Sked & Cook, 1988, pp. 13-22). As 
the US Assistant Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, noted in the spring of 
1945, the European peoples had suffered too much, ‘and they believe so 
deeply that governments can take some action which will alleviate their 
sufferings, that they will demand that the whole business of state control 
and state interference shall be pushed further and further’ (Leffler, 2000, 
p. 52). It appeared that the popular mood was oriented to a kind of socialist 
rule (Gaddis, 2005, p. 10). And yet the Western European socialists 
themselves did not seem ready to take the initiative: they proved to be tom 
between their attachment to Marxism on the one hand and their 
anti-communism and deep distmst of the Soviet Union on the other. De- 
spite the emergence of strong socialist figures, such as Paul-Henri Spaak in 
Belgium or Trygve Eie in Norway, and despite the ascent of the British 
Eabour Party, the major continental socialist parties were under the leader- 
ship of well-meaning but rather weak figures and remained committed to a 
policy of extensive nationalisations which promised to replace capitalism. 
However, they failed to make clear what they would put in its place. 



3 The New Political Agenda, 1946-1962 

It was the Christian Democratic parties that took the initiative. These had 
been formed late in the nineteenth century as a reaction to liberal anticleri- 
cal policies of that time. By the inter-war years they had evolved to mod- 
erate centrist parties, distinguishable from old-style conservatives by their 
ability to employ mass mobilisation for their cause (Kalyvas, 1996; van 
Kersbergen, 1995, pp. 31-60). Both before and during the Second World 
War their political personnel complemented anticommunism with a deter- 
mined resistance to fascism and Nazism: the cases of Konrad Adenauer in 
Germany, Alcide De Gasperi in Italy, Robert Schuman and Georges 
Bidault in France, to name but a few, were telling (Charles de Gaulle and 
the British Conservatives were also major examples, but they were not 
Christian Democrats). Indeed, the concept of resistance to both extremes 
was instrumental in allowing for the emergence of a new political identity. 
After 1945 these parties emerged as a new political force, notable for its 
dynamic call for the reshaping of the capitalist system through interven- 
tionist policies aiming to achieve development within a market economy, 
to lessen social inequality and to guarantee the social balance which the 
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stock markets had so ingloriously failed to secure after 1929. This radical 
reform of capitalism - clearly distinguishable from revolution or static 
conservatism - would create a viable social alternative, compatible with 
such concepts as individual freedom, the market economy and social cohe- 
sion, and would also provide a sense of continuity with the European po- 
litical and social past. At the same time, this policy would aim to curb the 
influence of the extremes. 

One should not go as far as to suggest that this proposition was fully de- 
veloped and formulated as early as 1945 or 1947; the emergence of the 
new political forces was a pragmatic process which took some years to de- 
velop and followed different paths in each Western European country 
(Conway, 2003, p. 47). The new European centre-right strongly distrusted 
dogmatic schemes; although it had its own solid theoretical notions (which 
themselves varied from country to country), the new centre-right regarded 
pragmatism as the flip side of moderation and a positive aspect of its po- 
litical methodology. However, by the early 1950s it was possible to point 
to a new political agenda, which, despite differences in national conditions 
or traditions, followed some recognisable co mm on patterns. 

This new agenda was based on a widespread institutional reform which 
took place in all major Western European countries, with the exception of 
Britain. The new constitutions of France (1946), Italy (1948) and West 
Germany (1949) provided the foundations for a new interventionist policy 
aiming to reform capitalism and the political system. As could be ex- 
pected, national differences are most evident on the institutional level, re- 
flecting the political traditions and problems of each country. Thus in the 
French case, the Christian Democrats (the Mouvement Republicain Popu- 
laire - MRP) managed to defeat Charles de Gaulle’s preference for an all- 
powerful President and the Eeft’s demand for an all-powerful parliament, 
but the National Assembly of the Fourth Republic still held most of the 
power, resulting in the notorious governmental instability of the country 
until 1958. In Italy the constitution reflected the spirit of anti-fascist coop- 
eration between the Christian Democrats and the Eeft during the resistance 
and opened the road to a new social policy. West German democracy was 
slowly built through local and then Lander elections; the 1949 Basic Eaw 
provided for a relative decentralisation of the state but also for an effective 
executive and for governmental stability, which had proved so lacking dur- 
ing the later years of the Weimar Republic; the adoption of the so-called 
constructive vote of confidence, which made the fall of the government 
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more difficult, was the most telling example (Larkin, 1997, pp. 137-150; 
Sassoon, 1997, pp. 208-220; Bark & Gress, 1989, pp. 220-227; Young, 
1991, pp. 56-58, 81-82, 135). In all cases, constitutional reform renewed 
the institutional basis of politics: the strengthening of the executive al- 
lowed for a more vigorous development policy, and recent bibliography 
also stresses the strong effect of constitutional structure in the development 
of the welfare state (Huber, Ragin, & Stephens, 1993). Thus, the new con- 
stitutions themselves were not necessarily elements of the new centre-right 
policy, but one of its preconditions: they allowed it to unfold.^ 

The interventionist state, aiming to facilitate economic development 
within a free economy, developed in different ways in each Western Euro- 
pean democracy. In West Germany the notion of the social market, con- 
nected with the Economics Minister, Eudwig Erhard, and the Christian 
Democratic Union/Christian Social Union (CDU/CSU), played a major 
role and slowly emerged as a model for all Western European democra- 
cies. The social market resisted the large-scale nationalisations favoured 
by the Social Democrats (SPD); it envisaged state intervention to define 
the rules of economic competition within the free market, the setting up of 
social welfare, and cooperation (and agreement) between employers and 
national trade unions. Although Erhard appeared to be against economic 
planning, in practice a substantial degree of planning also became evident 
in the West German case (Hallett, 1990). On the social front, in 1951 the 
workers’ right to participate in the management of coal and steel industries 
was established, and workers’ rights were expanded by the 1952 Works 
Constitution Eaw. A huge step towards the setting up of the welfare state 
was taken in 1957 with the expansion of social services and pension re- 
form. This policy led to the economic boom of the 1950s; the country 
managed to face the problems of unemployment, housing and the accom- 
modation of millions of wartime refugees. By the late 1950s the challenge 
of the extremists had been sidelined: although the neo-Nazis and the 
Communist parties were banned by the Constitutional Court, the refugees 
party (the BHE) failed to become a major right-wing force working against 
the new system. The personal appeal of the CDU leader, Konrad Ade- 
nauer, should also be stressed in this process. West Germany was firmly 
on the path of economic growth, a member of NATO and a leader in Euro- 
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pean integration. Indeed, the apparent turn of the SPD towards more mod- 
erate positions during the 1959 Bad Godesberg conference was also a 
measure of the success of the CDU/CSU (Bark & Gress, 1989; Turner, 
1992; Prittie, 1972; Laqueur, 1982, pp. 216-220; Young, 1991, pp. 62-63). 

In Italy, Christian Democracy (DC) under the leadership of Alcide De 
Gasperi (until 1953) soon absorbed smaller centre-right groups and as- 
sumed the initiative, especially after the expulsion of the Communist Party 
from the government in 1947. Although the DC’s post-war predominance 
was based to a large extent on its ability to use client networks, the Italian 
governments also undertook important reforms such the stabilisation of the 
national currency, the redistribution of land (a source of major social ten- 
sion in early post-war Italy) and large-scale public works. The Institute for 
Industrial Reconstruction, a large conglomerate of state-controlled heavy 
industry formed under Mussolini, continued to exist, but it now assumed 
secondary importance compared to private business. In the mid-1950s a 
lO-year economic program was drafted, although it was never fully ap- 
plied. This was a departure from Mussolini’s statism and a return to a 
moderate free market system. Despite problems such as widespread emi- 
gration from the south, this policy ensured the impressive economic devel- 
opment of the 1950s, while the challenges from the Right (the monarchists 
or the Italian Social Movement, the MSI) were contained. In 1960 
Fernando Tambroni’s idea to rely on the MSI was reversed by Amintore 
Fanfani’s option to ally instead with the Socialists, and in 1963 Aldo Moro 
continued this policy (Sassoon, 1997, pp. 15-41, 192-198, 235-240; 
Laqueur, 1982, pp. 220-223; Young, 1991, pp. 136-138). 

Britain was a special case. There was no need for a ‘new’ centre-right 
party, as the country had not fallen under foreign domination during the 
war and its institutions had held under the most severe strain. No ‘constitu- 
tional’ reform took place after 1945, but British institutions (and mostly 
the unwritten constitution) could by their nature accommodate a wide 
spectrum of policies. The British Conservative Party was credited for tak- 
ing the lead in the war against Hitler, and its leader, Winston Churchill, 
was hailed as the father of the Allied victory. Still, the defeat in the 1945 
election reflected the party’s delay in adapting to the need of British soci- 
ety for reform. In the second half of the 1940s the Labour Party under 
Clement Attlee implemented a wide program of nationalisation, including 
the coal and steel industry, transport services and electricity. The Labour 
government set up the National Health Service in 1946; adopted the 1946 
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National Insurance Act which expanded social security; and, with Ernest 
Bevin as Foreign Secretary, took the lead in shaping the new Western alli- 
ance (Morgan, 1984; Bullock, 1983; Sked & Cook, 1988, pp. 23-101). 

In this context, the Conservative Party needed to adjust to a new era 
rather than effect radical changes. The Conservatives had had wide experi- 
ence with state planning during the war. The party was reformed and im- 
proved its potential for mobilisation under Lord Woolton, while a new 
generation of leading personalities under R. A. Butler studied the issue of 
state encouragement of industry. Following Churchill’s electoral victory in 
1951, the Conservatives did not overturn Labour’s reforms, with the ex- 
ception of denationalising coal and steel industries. On the contrary, social 
policy was expanded, and the success of the Minister for Housing, Harold 
Macmillan, in building 300,000 houses per year became one of the founda- 
tions for his rise to the premiership in 1957. Although Britain’s major 
problem was its ‘descent from power’, the Conservative Party managed to 
provide a credible governmental alternative to Labour from 1951 to 1 964, 
under Churchill, Anthony Eden and Macmillan, by allowing for moderate 
state intervention in the economy, including the creation of a National 
Economic Development Council. It is true that the renovation of economic 
methods or social institutions in Britain was less widespread than in other 
Western European countries whose institutions had been destroyed during 
the war; furthermore, the ‘stop-go’ economic policies of Conservative 
governments have allowed for criticism regarding their handling of the 
economy. However, the standard of living was radically improved and by 
1959 Macmillan could claim to the electorate that ‘you’ve never had it so 
good’. By the late 1950s the Conservative Party had transformed its politi- 
cal methodology, even if in its case it would be an exaggeration to speak of 
an entirely ‘new’ political force (Sked & Cook, 1988, pp. 102-199; Sel- 
don, 1981; Lamb, 1987; Home, 1988; Cairncross, 1990; Hennessy, 2006). 

France, the workshop of European political culture, was the most special 
case of all, as the emergence of a new centre-right followed two different 
patterns (one before and one after 1958) and was not fully completed until 
1962. By early 1946 the government, under Charles de Gaulle, authorised 
the drafting of a plan for economic development by the leading technocrat 
Jean Monnet.^ After de Gaulle’s resignation, the initiative passed to a coa- 



^ The French plan also became a model for other countries, such as Holland and 
Norway; see Urwin (1989, pp. 157-158). 
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lition of centre-right Christian Democrats (the MRP), Socialists and Com- 
munists. The Communists were ousted from the government in mid- 1947, 
after voting against it in Parliament (Elgey, 1965, pp. 278-285; Young, 
1984, pp. 58-59). The Fourth Republic was characterised by extreme gov- 
ernmental instability and an inability to initiate comprehensive reforms 
(immobilisme). Still, its Cabinets pursued moderate nationalisations and 
the implementation of the Monnet plan. In 1 946 a national social insurance 
system was established. These reforms were the product not of a centre- 
right administration but of governments in which the MRP played a lead- 
ing role. Monnet and the leading Christian Democrat Robert Schuman also 
played a crucial role in the start of European integration, with the May 
1950 Schuman Plan which led to the creation of the European Coal and 
Steel Community. The Socialists did not participate in the Cabinets of the 
years 1951-56; in the mid-1950s the radical Pierre Mendes-France failed 
to provide a strong governmental alternative and in 1956 a new govern- 
ment under the Socialist Guy Mollet proceeded to a reform of social secu- 
rity. The Fourth Republic was thus based on coalitions of centre-right and 
centre-left parties trying to hold their ground against forces of the extreme 
Eeft (the Communists), the Right (the Gaullists) or later the sui generis 
Poujadist movement. However, governmental instability, the inability to 
form (or tolerate) a strong government, the successive problems of decolo- 
nisation and especially the Algerian problem led to the collapse of May 
1958, when de Gaulle was recalled to power (Rioux, 1987; Earkin, 1997, 
pp. 151-262). 

De Gaulle’s return led to radical institutional reform and to a restructur- 
ing of the political system. A new constitution was approved in 1958, in- 
augurating the Fifth Republic. The new system was based on strengthening 
the position of the President of the Republic and the executive - a precon- 
dition for more effective government, able to direct economic and social 
policy, a notion which de Gaulle strongly supported. In 1 962, as the Alge- 
rian problem was being solved, de Gaulle initiated another major reform, 
which provided for the election of the president by popular vote (this was 
approved by a referendum and allowed de Gaulle’s opponents to denounce 
the ‘authoritarian’ tendencies of the president). East but not least, the crea- 
tion of the Fifth Republic and the 1962 reform restructured the French po- 
litical system: under de Gaulle, a combination of centre-right parties (the 
Gaullists and the MRP, and later Valery Giscard d’Estaing’s Fiberals) 
clashed with the loose left-wing alliance of Socialists and Communists. 
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The emergence of strong Gaullist governments under strong supporters of 
the general such as Michel Debre and (after 1962) Georges Pompidou fa- 
cilitated the application of an effective interventionist policy (de Gaulle, 
1971; Larkin, 1997, pp. 263-308; Lacouture, 1985, pp. 509-689; 1986). 



4 The Marshall Plan as a Catalyst 

The emergence of the new political agenda was also influenced by another 
process of coordination between European countries, the Marshall Plan. 
The European Recovery Program (ERP), as the Marshall Plan became 
known during the years of its implementation (1948-52), was the most 
successful case of US aid in the post-war period and played a crucial role 
in Western European reconstruction. The ERP provided a solution to a 
number of problems. By 1947 reconstruction was a major priority in the 
face of the communist challenge. Moreover, by now it was clear that the 
Four Powers were unable to agree on the future of Germany, a crucial is- 
sue which would largely determine the future of Europe. The ‘dollar gap’ 
that the Western European countries were facing could prove fatal to their 
economic prospects, as they were unable to cam enough dollars to pur- 
chase the US goods (mainly equipment) necessary for reconstruction; but 
without reconstruction it was even more difficult to cam the necessary dol- 
lars, and thus a vicious circle emerged. The ERP mostly aimed to end 
Western European demoralisation and prevent an economic collapse in 
these countries, which could then cause a political collapse from within 
(Gimbel, 1976; Milward, 1984; Hogan, 1987). 

But it also was much more than that. The Marshall Plan was a major 
step in the creation of the new (or ‘reformed’) capitalism in Europe. On 
this level, the Americans enjoyed a major advantage, the legacy of the 
New Deal. In the 1930s US President Franklin D. Roosevelt had shown 
that the state could be employed in a free economy to overcome the crisis 
and lessen inequalities; he was so successful in this that he was able later 
to include ‘freedom from need’ in his declaration of aims for the post-war 
world. The Marshall Plan was conceived and implemented by another 
Democratic administration, and to some extent it was the New Deal people 
who oversaw its implementation. In other words, it was not only its wealth 
that made the US a model for post-war Europe; the US had succeeded 
where the European states had miserably failed. 
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By offering a solution to the Western European economic and social cri- 
sis, the ERP automatically aided the new European centre-right, which 
shared this aim, had grasped the need for a wide economic and social re- 
form and was seeking similar solutions. Moreover, the cooperation of 
Western European governments in the implementation of the ERP, through 
the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation (OEEC), also was 
helpful for the emergence of a concerted Western European centre-right 
world view. 

On the other hand, the dominance of the centre-right in post-war Europe 
was not an intended result of the US intervention. The Americans inter- 
vened to strengthen European democracy as such, motivated by the idea - 
strongly embedded in American political culture - that democracies would 
inevitably be friendly actors in international affairs; the US intervention 
left a wide measure of fluidity in the political system of the recipient 
states. However, the centre-right proved more ready than the Social De- 
mocrats to use the ERP as a vehicle for the construction of a new political 
agenda. 

In this case, was the centre-right an agent of US ‘neo-imperialism’, 
leading to the creation of an American ‘empire’ in Europe? Although 
views like this were put forward in the 1 960s, recent research has disputed 
this interpretation and historians today are rather dismissive of those revi- 
sionist scholars, whose ‘enthusiasm for radical thinking was sometimes 
greater than their research skills’ (Westad, 2000, p. 5). Yet according to a 
more credible view, the US formed in Europe an ‘Empire by invitation’; 
indeed, it was the Europeans who asked for a US initiative such as the ERP 
and for the participation of Washington in a grand Western alliance 
(Eundestad, 1986). 

As with all notable interpretations in contemporary history, this thesis 
must be placed in its proper historical perspective. The Western Europeans 
asked for US economic intervention, but the Americans did not intervene 
to ‘control’ Western Europe. Quite the opposite: the ERP aimed to 
strengthen Western European nations against the imperial challenge of the 
Soviets. According to George Kennan, the main analyst of US policy in 
these years, the ERP would show whether there were in Europe ‘natural 
forces of resistance’ to Soviet expansionism: ‘Our objective is [...] to 
make it possible for all the European countries to lead again an independ- 
ent national existence without fear of being crushed by their neighbor to 
the east’ (Gaddis, 1982, pp. 37, 41-42). In this respect, the ERP did not 
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‘construct’ a ‘Western’ Western Europe, but allowed it to remain what it 
wanted to be, namely Western - liberal and democratic. Despite early no- 
tions of a post-war European ‘Third Force’, the European centre-right was 
not a ‘neutral’ force: ‘[t]he bipolar logic of the Cold War, with its empha- 
sis on anti-Communist political alliances and Western diplomatic and mili- 
tary cooperation against the menace from the east, was not a transplanta- 
tion into the culture of Christian Democracy but a natural extension of 
existing and deeply held Catholic fears' (Conway, 2003, p. 54). 

It is also true that the Americans insisted on a wide measure of Euro- 
pean coordination in the implementation of the ERP. But on this level too 
their priority was compatible with the needs of the European political par- 
ties, including the new centre-right which finally took the lead in European 
integration after 1950. European cooperation was needed in order to act 
comprehensively in a large European market; this was necessary in order 
accomplish the desired extent of the reform of European capitalism. It was 
an idea which was actively discussed in Europe during the war (Young, 
1984, pp. 62-76, 118-128). In other words, US intervention interacted 
with trends already existing in Europe. The new centre-right simply proved 
more ready and more willing to move towards a new vision for Europe. 



5 Conclusions 

This chapter cannot, of course, tell the whole story of the formation of the 
new centre-right throughout Europe. A fuller study should address addi- 
tional aspects and also deal with the smaller Western European countries 
(Holland, Belgium, Norway, Austria) as well as the south European ex- 
perience of Greece after 1951 and Spain and Portugal in the 1970s. The 
formation of a new political force followed different paths in the various 
European countries (from the acceptance of nationalisations in Britain and 
France, for example, to the more functional approach of the West German 
social market), but by the early 1950s it was possible to distinguish a 
group of political parties throughout Western Europe which defended the 
same principles with visibly similar priorities and political methodology. 
This article has also supported the view that the new Western European 
centre-right was a reformist force, not a version of static conservatism; it 
was notable for its preference for moderation and pragmatism and for its 
unyielding resistance to extremes both of the Right and the Eeft. Although 
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it has been argued that in the early 1950s the Christian Democratic parties 
abandoned their previous, more radical orientations (Conway, 2003), this 
author doubts the validity of this hypothesis: at a time when major accom- 
plishments were being achieved in European reconstruction, it was natural 
to tone down the vigour of reformist discourse; and in any case the reforms 
did not end in the early 1950s but continued well after that. 

Last but not least, this article has argued that when discussing the proc- 
ess of the formation of the new centre-right, one should not overlook inter- 
national processes such as the Cold War, the Marshall Plan and European 
integration.'* The Cold War provided a challenge, both international and 
social. The ERP and European cooperation provided a field - and the tools - 
for the shaping and implementation of the new political agenda, as well as 
a forum which facilitated the coordination of national parties, which oth- 
erwise might have found it difficult to come together. These processes 
were instrumental in the creation of a new political identity. 

The ascent of the centre-right parties was unexpected in the first post- 
war years (Young, 1991, pp. 29-30) but reflected their readiness to adjust 
to the new era. These political parties were strongly motivated by their 
pressing priority to offer an alternative both to the ‘old’ capitalism which 
had collapsed in 1 929 and to the communist model which was rising in the 
east. The new centre-right successfully created a new capitalism in 
Europe,^ much more stable and socially oriented than before and based on 
prudent state intervention, which aimed to establish acceptable rules in a 
free market and to achieve development, without doing away with the no- 
tion of individual freedom and without degenerating into a fully planned 
economy. By proposing a viable and effective answer to the problem of 
involving the state in the development process, the centre-right modified 
but also preserved the notion of the free market. There were, of course, dif- 
ferences in the extent and scope of state intervention in the economy of 
each country, but it existed in all cases. At the same time, the new centre- 
right proved instrumental in the creation of the welfare state on the conti- 
nent (Esping-Andersen, 1990; Huber, Ragin, & Stephens, 1993; van Kers- 
bergen, 1995). Economic development and the welfare state were meant to 
curb the influence of the extremes and steer the European political systems 
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On European integration, see also the chapter by Konstantina E. Botsiou in this 
volume. 
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towards the centre. Last but not least, by promoting this new political 
agenda, the centre-right parties moved away from previous cleavages 
(based on class or religion) and put forward notions based on the achieve- 
ment of national goals. The centre-right accepted the notion of individual 
freedom, but always stressed the role of the individual within society. Thi s 
also tended to lessen social and political tensions (van Kersbergen, 1994; 
Papini, 1989). 

On the other hand, this did not mean that all was smooth and easy by the 
early 1960s. There were signs that the post-war economic miracle might 
soon end. Western European societies were becoming more restless, the 
centre-right parties were in power for too long and were showing signs of 
governmental fatigue. Moreover, a new generation - a post-war generation 
- was now growing in Western Europe, who would demand the one thing 
that the centre-right governments had largely neglected to offer, namely a 
radical reform of higher education. This new generation would stage their 
own sui generis ‘revolt’ in the late 1960s. Still, the new political force had 
solved many problems, mostly the burning problem of legitimisation 
which had raged throughout the continent since the First World War and 
the Great Depression. This was perhaps its major achievement and its 
greatest advantage for the future. 
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The Origins and Foundation of the New 
Democracy Party 
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1 Introduction 

The influence and domination of the centre-right in European politics has 
brought its ideology, identity and policy to the top of the research agenda. 
The analysis of political parties and party systems has proved an enduring 
concern within European and American political science and history dur- 
ing the latter half of the twentieth century. The literature on Greek politics 
has also expanded over the last decades, covering both general and more 
speciflc topics such as institutional setting, public policy, leadership strate- 
gies, governance, political personnel and political culture. 

Focusing on Greece, the present chapter seeks to contribute to the 
discussion of the ideological origins and foundation of New Democracy 
(Nea Demokratia, ND) in the 1970s, a period that is identified with Kon- 
stantinos Karamanlis’ leadership. It seeks to do this by placing key issues 
of the ND agenda in a historical context and by highlighting the relevant 
components of the party’s identity. Needless to say, the number of articles 
and volumes on Karamanlis and ND is not small even though the Eeft and 
the centre-left have attracted much more attention. All of these are to the 
good, of course, but there are still considerations that should certainly 
come into play. 

The history of ND is a story in search of an author. It should be made 
clear here that I will not be exhaustive, nor will I attempt to cover the en- 
tire wide field of the Right. Instead, the current chapter will essentially 
analyse the interrelation that exists between the key themes of institutional 
modernisation, state economy and social justice on the one hand and party 
democratisation and institutionalisation on the other. Within the limited 
scope of this essay, the aim is to offer not a descriptive story, but an inter- 
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pretation. It will be argued that there is consistency, a direct relation in the 
aforementioned key areas between the pre-junta and post-junta period of 
the dominant Right as it was represented by the National Radical Union 
(Ethniki Rizospastiki Enosi, ERE) and ND respectively, both led by 
Karamanlis. 

Despite the prevailing and influential doctrine that there are two phases 
to Karamanlis ’s political thought and, consequently, two phases in the his- 
tory of the Right, what this article suggests is rather the opposite. It is not a 
theory of ‘new ideas in old bottles’ but rather, vice versa, ‘old ideas in new 
bottles’. The argument is based empirically on a variety of primary and 
secondary sources - all coming from Karamanlis’ personal archives - such 
as election speeches, government speeches, parliamentary speeches and, 
last but not least, party manifestos. In terms of methodology, the concept 
of party government is adopted, a notion that takes into account the link 
between government and party (Rose, 1969; Blondel & Cotta, 2000; Mair, 
2007). 

2 The Leader and the Party 

It is beyond dispute that Karamanlis was the fundamental political agent of 
the post-war Right in Greece (Hatzivassiliou, 2008). He came to power in 
October 1955 when the then Prime Minister Alexander Papagos died (for 
detailed analysis, see Hatzivassiliou, 2001). A few months later, in January 
1956, he founded the ERE and won three successive elections (1956, 1958 
and 1961). Following defeat in the 1963 election, he was self-exiled to 
Paris. The demise of the seven-year-old military dictatorship (1967-74) in 
July 1974 signalled the return of Karamanlis to Greece and politics. 

The role of Karamanlis in establishing the Third Greek Republic (meta- 
politefsi) was leading and decisive. An analysis of the ‘political opportu- 
nity’ structure shows that Karamanlis was asked to come back and take po- 
litical action again as the politician who could guarantee the transition 
from dictatorship to democracy. He was not simply a party leader but a na- 
tional leader enjoying political and social consensus at that time regarding 
his competence and skills to build the new democratic regime. The process 
of the above task constituted a major break with the discredited regime es- 
tablished after the Civil War (1946-49), which was characterised by its 
anti-communist discrimination and its anachronistic triarchy of political 
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power: Crown, Parliament, Army (Nikolakopoulos, 2001). It is noteworthy 
that Karamanlis spoke to the people as a national leader in one of his first 
public speeches: ‘I came on the verge of a national catastrophe. I came 
having the sense that I was undertaking the heaviest responsibilities. 
I came because I felt that it was my historical duty.’* 

Furthermore, the fact that Karamanlis was characterised as a charismatic 
leader during the junta years is another indication of his position in the 
domestic political scene (Featherstone, 2008; Mavrogordatos, 2008). A se- 
ries of events contributed to this: his presence in Paris since 1963; his and 
the ERE’s rejection of the dictatorship; and his public interventions in the 
press, through which he attacked the junta leaders. Although he never per- 
ceived himself as a messiah, no one could deny the then common belief 
that he was the one to save the country (Tzermias, 1984). 

Utilising his vast political experience, Karamanlis had a strategic plan 
for how he would re-establish the democratic regime. Using his position as 
Prime Minister of the ‘national unity’ government, he promoted the ‘de- 
juntification’ of the state administration, withdrew Greece from the mili- 
tary command structure of NATO, legalised the Communist Party of 
Greece (outlawed in 1947) and proclaimed elections on 17 November 
1974.2 

Among his first steps was to use all available means to consolidate a 
new political party, abandoning therefore the idea of reviving the ERE. He 
had in mind a party of principles that would also have a strong organisa- 
tional structure. The strategy behind this choice was twofold: to promote 
the country’s institutional and political modernisation on the one hand and, 
on the other, to achieve the party’s viability regardless of the founder’s 
presence in the leadership (Mpratakos, 2002, pp. 143-146). 

Indeed, Karamanlis announced the foundation of the new party on 
28 September 1974. Its name. New Democracy, was carefully chosen on 
the basis of its strong symbolism: it was a new political movement and 
would pay attention to building democracy. In other words, the new party 
was baptised in the name of the new democracy. This is how one should 
interpret the introductory sentence in the party’s declaration: ‘The great 



■ K. Karamanlis, Political speech in Salonica, 31 August 1974, in Svolopoulos, 
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vol. 8, pp. 166-169. 
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issue of our times is demoeraey.’^ ND immediately beeame the dominant 
party of the Greek Right, attaining 54% of the vote and, eonsequently, 216 
parliamentary seats out of a total of 300 in the 1974 elections. It also ac- 
complished a second electoral win in the 1977 elections (20 November 
1977), receiving 41.8% and 171 seats. Its dominance came to an end in the 
1981 elections, when under the leadership of George Rallis (Karamanlis 
had already moved to the Presidency of the Greek Republic in May 1980) 
ND was defeated by Andreas Papandreou’s PASOK. 



3 Ideology and Organisation 

The question of ideology always arises when discussion turns to parties. 
To begin with, ND belongs to the Right, although its leader never aspired 
to define this term precisely (Katsoudas, 1987). Historically, ND’s lineage 
stemmed from the inter-war People’s Party and then the post-war Greek 
Rally founded by Alexander Papagos in 1951 (Diamantopoulos, 1994). As 
I have already mentioned, Karamanlis established the ERE on the eve of 
1956 and immediately dominated the political scene of 1950s and 1960s. 
The ERE retained the former political staff and the electoral support of the 
Greek Rally and, moreover, managed successfully to incorporate several 
significant Eiberal politicians and edge to the centre. From this point of view, 
the ERE can be seen as a large-scale endeavour to build a contemporary 
centre-right, adopting the paradigm of the Christian Democratic coalition. 

Throughout the 1970s, the main party strategy of ND was to move to- 
wards the centre of the Right-Eeft continuum. Given that the historical 
context was now different, Karamanlis sought to move away from the anti- 
communist and royalist traits of the post-Civil War conservative move- 
ment and to strengthen the democratic credentials of his party in the new 
era (Pappas, 2001). As he had done as leader of the ERE, he avoided a dis- 
cussion of what was ‘Right’. He always avoided the claim that ND was the 
political expression of the Right on the grounds that the labels ‘Right’ and 
‘Eeft’ were out of date and artificial, having absolutely no practical import 
for the country’s governance. A clear example of this is the reference in 
the party’s founding proclamation: ‘The real interests of the nation are be- 



^ K. Karamanlis, Founding declaration of the ND, 28 September 1974, in Svo- 
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yond the misleading labels of the Right, Centre and Left.’'^ Karamanlis 
kept insisting on this point to the end of 1970s, when he said at the first 
ND Congress that the only ideological difference between parties that mat- 
tered was whether they were democratic or totalitarian.^ To this extent, he 
preferred to refer his party as ‘progressive’ and ‘democratic’.'’ 

However, looking carefully at the discourse of ND’s manifestos, namely 
the 1974 declaration and the 1977 declaration, one can discern that there 
was a verbal shift from ND as ‘movement’ to ND as ‘party’with regard to 
self-representation.’ This tendency coincided with the efforts at organisa- 
tional development and ideological clarification. The landmark was a pre- 
liminary congress that took place on 2-4 April 1977. 

Thus, it could be argued that there were two distinctive phases in the pe- 
riod under scrutiny (Kalyvas, 1998; Alexakis, 2001, pp. 135-162). In the 
first (1974-77), the party was run by its leader and senior members, who 
had also been the leading figures of the ERE, while any interest in recruit- 
ing new members remained low. In a nutshell, ND was suffering from or- 
ganisational hybridity. The leader supervised the party and determined all 
the related activities (membership, policy etc.).® 

In the second phase (1977-81), the leadership pushed for institutionali- 
sation and mass structure. The inaugural step in this effort was the prelimi- 
nary congress of 1977, where two thousands members participated for first 
time in party proceedings. At this congress, Karamanlis criticised personal 
and short-lived parties, which until then had been the norm with all the 
non-communist parties, and emphasised the need for democratic parties 
with strong principles and a clear programme.^ Behind this argument, one 
can discern a fundamental concern of Karamanlis ’s political philosophy. 



K. Karamanlis, Founding declaration of the ND, 28 September 1974, in Svo- 
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According to him, the stability and deepening of a contemporary democ- 
ratic regime depended to a great extent on enduring and democratised par- 
ties with a long-term horizon, as was the case in the US and Western 
European countries. He had said just a few months after the establishment 
of the National Radical Union (NRU) in 1956 that a party ought to have 
four virtues: principles, programme, policy and organisation.'* What had 
not happened then needed to be implemented now. Emphasis on organisa- 
tional evolution continued under ND leadership; the party went on to con- 
vene its first congress in 1979. By then the party had released the 1977 
declaration while its leader never ceased to point out the need for further 
party institutionalisation.'^ 

Another turning point in this phase of ND’s evolution was the success- 
ful election of George Rallis to the leadership on 8 May 1980 after Kara- 
manlis’ decision to resign and to move to the Presidency of the Republic 
the same year. Karamanlis, sending a letter to ND deputies before the party 
election, pointed out that he would keep away from the party issues in the 
future and that the new leader should be elected in accordance with party 
statutes.'^ Moreover, the membership had increased from 20,000 in 1977 to 
150,000 in 1979, but the progress in party organisation remained slow 
(Eoulis, 1981, pp. 79-80). To conclude, it was only between the years 
1981 and 1989 under the leaderships of Evangelos Averoff-Tossizza 
(1981-84) and Konstantinos Mitsotakis (1984-93) that ND acquired many 
of the features of a mass party, such as youth and student organisations and 
branches in trade unions and the public sector (Hatsivassiliou, 2004, 
pp. 175-183). 

As far as ideology is concerned, ND emerged as a party with an unclear 
ideological profile. The traditional ideological anchors of the Right, anti- 
communism and royalism, were out of date in the 1970s. It should also be 
remembered that the monarchy was defeated in the 1974 referendum. 



'“ K. Karamanlis, Speech to the ND parliamentary group, 15 December 1978, in 
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Karamanlis, who apart from being a party leader was also an elected Prime 
Minister at that time, maintained a resolutely neutral attitude before the 
referendum, while after there was absolutely no willingness to defend the 
country’s monarchist past and the conservative movement’s royalist ori- 
gins. One explanation for the ideological vagueness was that the leader’s 
personal charisma dominated the party. Besides, what prevailed in Kara- 
manlis ’s style of leadership during the first years of transition was more 
his role as a national leader and less his role as a party leader. In other 
words, he was exercised more by the urgent and vital issues of governance 
and less by the ideological and structural intricacies of party building. 

Indeed, the ideological direction of ND became a concern for Kara- 
manlis only after the parliamentary vote on the 1975 Constitution on 
7 June 1975, which ended the first phase of institutional modernisation 
(Kallias, 1976). Till then, the party’s ideology was identified directly with 
Karamanlis, a phenomenon which has been interpreted as ‘karamanlism’ 
(Pappas, 1999). Suffice to say that the party’s official symbol up to 1979 
was Karamanlis’ portrait. Besides, the boundary between party decision- 
making and the government’s policymaking was rather vague. Yet because 
it had already rejected the label ‘Right’ as a criterion of identity, ND’s dis- 
course lacked any ideological affiliations, although it incorporated ele- 
ments of various traditions/ideologies, such as liberalism, conservatism, 
pragmatism and nationalism. But the increased influence of PASOK, 
whose discourse was constructed on socialist and anti-capitalist arguments 
(Pappas, 2009, pp. 137-157) forced ND to declare at its first congress in 
1979 that it was promoting ‘radical liberalism’ (Alexakis, 2001, pp. 232- 
248). In particular, the party leader said that this ‘radical liberalism’ was 
situated between traditional liberalism and democratic socialism.'^ 

If we assume that the concept of ‘radical liberalism’ became the ideo- 
logical marker of ND in the 1970s, questions remain about its precise con- 
text. Any analysis should begin with the observation that the positioning of 
the party between liberalism and socialism was strongly determined by 
Karamanlis’ past. There is no doubt that he endorsed a broad political lib- 
eralism from the early stages of his political career. However, the historical 
background of the ERE and the continuing existence of the traditional 
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Liberal Party in the 1950s never allowed him to manoeuvre and to be 
openly associated with liberalism. 

On the other hand, there were no such constraints with regard to the 
term ‘radical’. The term itself incorporated not only the essence of Kara- 
manlis’ political philosophy but also the fundamental dimension of his 
modernising project. The term, which was also used in the ERE’s name, 
entailed the concept of state intervention. It should be mentioned here that 
over the course of the post-war era the public policy of all Western Euro- 
pean countries was hospitable to state intervention. It was a fashionable 
idea and there was broad consensus on the benefits of interventionism for 
recovery from the economic collapse of wartime. Needless to say, inter- 
ventionist policies were pursued by Christian Democratic and Social De- 
mocratic parties as well. This trend appeared to weaken the distinction be- 
tween the political ideologies of the Eeft and Right. It is in this light as 
well that one should understand why Karamanlis argued that there were 
only narrow policy differences between the parties of the Right and Eeft. 

To a certain degree, the adoption of ‘radical liberalism’ into ND’s politi- 
cal discourse was a rational choice: it had a sort of historical connotation 
suggesting the deep roots of ND in its ancestor party, the ERE. It is inter- 
esting to note that Karamanlis, in his first political speeches as ND leader, 
not only defended the ERE’s time in government (1956-63) but also ex- 
panded on the notion that his political vision had remained consistent.*^ 



4 Democratisation and Institutional Modernisation 

What has been missing until now in this analysis is an explication of ‘radi- 
cal liberalism’, an explanation for how its key elements relate to one an- 
other and form a progressive pattern. As already noted, Karamanlis never 
developed a political ideology. He focused rather on pragmatism and ef- 
fective government performance.'® Thus the search for answers to the 



K. Karamanlis, Political speech, 31 October 1974, in Svolopoulos, 1997, vol. 
8, pp. 196-198. See also K. Karamanlis, Election speech in Athens, 15 No- 
vember 1974, in Svolopoulos, 1997, vol. 8, pp. 214-219. 

'® A clear example of this line of interpretation is the book by M. Evert (1987), in 
which the author summarises the major achievements of Karamanlis in gov- 
ernment. His analysis depends on absolutely no ideological preconceptions or 
preferences. 
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question of his ideology should foeus on the main dimensions of his politi- 
cal vision: an all-encompassing political programme of ‘radical liberal- 
ism’. This should be sufficient to allow for several fruitful observations. 

Throughout the 1970s, ND deployed a policy of political modernisation 
based on two main pillars: the institutional construction of a contemporary 
state on the one hand and the restart of the country’s European integration 
on the other (Pappas, 1999, esp. eh. 6). The first pillar was a precondition 
for the second and vice versa. To quote Karamanlis, the first task was to 
build a ‘progressive democracy’.*’ In fact, he acknowledged that this more 
than anything else was the challenge that had motivated him to attempt his 
political comeback in 1974. 

As already noted, Karamanlis never abandoned the idea of consistency 
with the political programme he had launched in his first governmental 
term (1956-63). He always considered that his modernising project re- 
mained incomplete due to the dramatic events of 1963. The idea of institu- 
tional modernisation returned to the fore in the ND agenda. The main issue 
was the need for a contemporary constitution which would replace the ob- 
solete 1952 Constitution. His attempt to revise it in 1961-63 met with dis- 
approval from the parties in opposition and led to the rupture with the 
Crown in June 1963 - the point of disagreement was Karamanlis’s inten- 
tion to expand the role of the executive. The transition to democracy in 
1974 was seen as the perfect opportunity to prioritise the issue of modern- 
ising the constitution. Thus, it is reasonable that the preamble of ND’s 
founding proclamation be devoted to the need for a stable democratic re- 
gime. Karamanlis incorporated the above assumption into the program- 
matic speech of his government on 11 December 1974.'* Almost one 
month later, on 7 January 1975, ND brought the government’s proposed 
draft of the Constitution to the Parliament.'’ Finally, the parliamentary vote 
on 7 June 1975 provided the country with a new Constitution.’" It is worth 



K. Karamanlis, Political speech in Salonica, 31 August 1974, in Svolopoulos, 
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in Svolopoulos, 1997, vol. 8, pp. 196-198. 

'* K. Karamanlis, ND programmatic statements, 11 December 1974, in Svo- 
lopoulos, 1997, vol. 8, pp. 257-262. 

K. Karamanlis, Parliamentary speech, 7 January 1975, in Svolopoulos, 1997, 
vol. 8, pp. 281-286. 

K. Karamanlis, Parliamentary speech, 7 June 1975, in Svolopoulos, 1997, vol. 
8, pp. 441-444. 
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mentioning that the philosophy of the 1975 Constitution was broadly based 
on the 1963 ERE proposal for revision (Makridimitris, 2007). 

Apart from the significance of a contemporary democratic constitutional 
order, political parties and calm, moderate political habits were considered 
by Karamanlis to be a precondition for the proper functioning of politics 
and the state. More precisely, parties were seen as political institutions 
whose participation was a barometer of the stability of a democracy. To a 
certain degree, the 1965 political crisis and the royal intervention in poli- 
tics had delegitimised the parties as being incapable of keeping democracy 
stable. Karamanlis had underlined the interrelation of parties and democ- 
racy emphatically in the founding declaration of the ERE in 1956. Refer- 
ence should also be made to a letter he wrote to Konstantinos Tsatsos, an 
eminent political figure of the ERE and a distinctive representative of the 
right-wing intellectuals, on 10 May 1966.^' Thi s letter can be seen as a po- 
litical testimony in that Karamanlis analysed explicitly the political back- 
wardness of Greece over time on the one hand and on the other hand out- 
lined his vision for a stable and pluralistic democratic regime. 



5 Radicalism: State Interventionism and Social 
Democracy 

The stabilisation of a liberal democracy requires, in addition to political 
stability, variables such as economic growth, the correction of income ine- 
quality, the protection of property and civil rights, and investments in edu- 
cation and health. More or less all democratic parties incorporate and en- 
courage policies to accomplish these economic, social and cultural goals. 

Karamanlis took seriously the argument that stable political institutions 
do matter to growth and welfare.^^ But under no circumstances should de- 
mocracy and political liberties be sacrificed on the altar of economic and 
social objectives. Elis political thought, on the whole, was founded on this 
conviction: the growth of an economy is embedded in political institutions 
that set the parameters for economic as well as social development. It suf- 
fices to mention the key phrase in the ERE declaration: ‘The problem that 
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the country faces is mainly political.’^^ In retrospect ND’s radical liberal- 
ism is associated directly with the quest for ‘political and social democ- 
racy’ as it was articulated by Karamanlis in the programmatic statements 
after the 1974 elections: ‘The goals for Greece must be a healthy political 
and social democracy, the strength and welfare of the nation, cultural de- 
velopment. 

One approach to assessing the overall ND platform in terms of values is 
to compare the 1974 and 1977 party declarations as well as the leader’s 
speech at the first congress in 1979. The three texts quote the central party 
principles, and it is worthwhile to explore these. First, all these texts 
enshrine the same values. What is more, there is no differentiation in the 
relative ranking of these values throughout 1970s. More analytically, the 
hierarchy is as follows: democracy, political freedom, social justice, de- 
velopment, free market economy, state interventionism and European inte- 
gration. 

All these infused ND with a set of liberal principles, which can only be 
understood historically. The distinctive idea in the post-war order was the 
role of the government in managing the economy. The major in s titutional 
innovations were an expanded public sector and deliberate planning, as 
well as a mechanism for monitoring the economy and regulating the busi- 
ness cycle. This shift in economic policy was in contradiction to the liberal 
order of the pre-war era, which featured minimal intervention. The transi- 
tion to democracy in the mid-1970s coincided with the dramatic increase 
in oil prices and the slowdown in Western economies. A side effect of the 
crisis, globally, was the rise in levels of unemployment and prices. To put 
it briefly, the 1970s signalled the end of the post-war economic boom. 

Despite their differences, all the countries of Southern Europe - Greece, 
Spain and Portugal - pursued a centrist interventionist economic policy on 
the road from authoritarianism to democracy. Karamanlis, who had fully 
supported the country’s European orientation since the 1950s - his Euro- 
pean policy at that time successfully led to the Treaty of Agreement be- 
tween Greece and the EEC in 1961 - followed the goal of aligning the 
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Greek eeonomy with the European economies.^’ The professed aim was a 
competitive economy within the European framework. Karamanlis de- 
clared in 1974: Tn terms of geography, politics and ideology, Greece be- 
longs to West. [...] The government will pursue the integration of Greece 
into the European Economic Community as soon as possible.’^® 

ND’s economic policy aimed at protecting the country’s economy from 
the repercussions of the oil crisis. As noted above, it applied the Western 
paradigm: monetary stability, macroeconomic discipline and government 
economic control. It may seem a Keynesian-type policy but it was not. In- 
stead, it was rather the neoclassical pattern of state-driven developmental 
policy (Alogoskoufis, 1995; Kazakos, 2001, pp. 296-304; Pagoulatos, 
2003, pp. 80-103). ND affirmed state interventionism without facing any 
sort of ideological dilemmas. On the contrary, this type of policy was a 
distinctive feature of the party’s ideological origins. It was taken for 
granted that the role of the state post-war was to replace private enterprise 
when necessary for economic and social reasons.^’ 

A further task of the post-war state was to reduce social and economic 
inequalities. The vision of a state that rectifies inequalities became the 
dominant feature of political liberalism in the post-war era. The building of 
a welfare state was a commitment for the parties in power in Western 
Europe. In this context, the Christian Democratic parties launched social 
policies built on welfarist principles. But it can safely be said that the no- 
tion of welfare was based on Catholic social thought. 

In Greece, the paradigm of the social state had been adopted by political 
forces since the inter-war era (Hatzivassiliou, 2003). This concept of social 
democracy was by no means anti-capitalist. On the contrary, it defined the 
‘new morality’ for capitalism. Panagiotis Kanellopoulos - Vice-President 
of the ERE and then leader of the ERE (1963-67) - was among the 
distinctive politicians and intellectuals who imported and spread this new 
social thought. It seems clear that the notion of a welfare state and social 
justice was not unknown to Karamanlis. Instead, he was fully convinced 
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that economic development without social justice was worthless.^* A look 
at the list of ND principles shows that social justice was above develop- 
ment. The ranking was political freedom first, then social justice, then de- 
velopment. 

To be sure, the welfare state of the West should not be confused with 
the welfare state in Greece. There is, of course, an ideological link here be- 
tween Christian Democracy and ND (and the ERE), but no observer could 
miss the significant differences in terms of origins and political practice. It 
is with this in mind that one should interpret Karamanlis’s appeal for a 
welfare state not only in the 1950s and 1960s, but also in the 1970s. The 
content of a welfare state was identified with social justice and education 
on the one hand and the redistribution of national income on the other. 

ND demonstrated its socially conscious credentials by defending the 
need for social democracy.^’ This may suggest that there was some com- 
mon ground with the theory and ideology of the Social Democratic parties, 
but that was not the case (Katsoudas, 1991). The way to accomplish the 
desired goal was ‘radicalism’. The lineage with the ERE is obvious from 
this aspect too. The doctrine of ‘radical liberalism’ implied state interven- 
tion for development and social justice. Karamanlis often clarified that in- 
terventionism was by no means opposed to a free market economy, which 
was one of the main principles of ND’s ideology. It should not be over- 
looked that individuals were supposed to behave as responsible individuals 
in a Ifee market economy and in the democratic system. The state builds 
an institutional framework that provides equal opportunities for all, and in- 
tervenes in the economy in order to make investments in infrastructure and 
to boost private entrepreneurship.^® 

To sum up, institutional modernisation and state interventionism had a 
specific aim. The ND leader described it in the following quotation, which 
is indicative of his political perspective: ‘The country’s economic devel- 
opment is not an end in itself. It is the necessary condition for the accom- 
plishment of the primary and fundamental goal of a contemporary state: to 
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raise the standard of living and culture of the workers in the countryside 
and the cities.’^' 



6 Conclusion 

According to Karamanlis, the Right-Left divide had lost its capacity to of- 
fer solutions to mainstream politics. This conclusion had extra validity for 
him in the historical context of the transition to democracy. Thus, in 1979, 
he classified ND as a radical liberal party whose location in the political 
spectrum was between traditional liberalism and democratic socialism. On 
the occasion of the party’s second anniversary in 1976, the ND leader 
summarised its policy orientation for the 1970s: ‘to embed our democracy, 
to sustain in a secure way our economy [...], and to effect our integration 
into the European Union’. The establishment of ND in 1974 was associated 
ideologically and programmatically with this paramount political project. 

The fundamental argument of this essay is that ND had its origins in the 
ERE, the main political agent of the post-war centre-right in Greece from 
the mid-1950s till the 1967 military coup against the democratic regime. 
Contrary to what is often claimed - that there are two phases to Kara- 
manlis’ political views, one before and one after the dictatorship - the ar- 
gument here has examined ND’s ideological lineage with the ERE. 

ft is certainly true that the ‘Right’ orientation of ND was highly adapt- 
able to new circumstances; the party shed two historical features of con- 
servatism - anti-communism and royalism - without putting the cohesion 
of the centre-right at stake. On the other hand, ND entered the political life 
of the 1970s defending and promoting the core principles of the ERE. The 
main channel was, of course, its leader. The ideological epicentre was a 
‘radicalism’ that conveyed a set of interrelated messages: institutional 
modernisation, state intervention, development and social justice. To cite 
Karamanlis’ words, radical liberalism was the fight for political and social 
democracy. Taking all of the above into consideration, it is safe to say that 
Karamanlis was a radical with a cause. 
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Sense and Sensibility: EU Eastern 
Enlargement and the Future of Europe’s 
Centre-Right 



Roland Freudenstein 



Every so often one should take a step back, look at the larger picture and 
calmly spell out what - given all we know - the future might hold. For an 
evaluation of the eastward enlargements of 2004 and 2007 in the context 
of the future of Europe’s centre-right parties, as represented by the Euro- 
pean People’s Party (EPP) and its group in the European Parliament, 2009 
is an excellent time to do just that. What will be the lasting effect of these 
events? What is the heritage that the new member parties have brought 
with them, what are the key elements of their contribution to the new 
Europe and how will Europe’s united centre-right develop under this influ- 
ence, in the second decade of the twenty-first century?' 

In order to answer these questions, one has to first look at the strategic 
changes already affecting the EPP family before the enlargements of 2004 
and 2007 and to some extent even before 1989. The intention to enlarge 
the EPP beyond the classical, continental Christian Democratic core re- 
presented by the respective Belgian, Dutch, German and Euxembourg 
parties was due to many factors even before the 1990s. It coincided with 
the strategic merger of the EPP and the more narrowly Christian Democ- 
ratic-oriented European Union of Christian Democrats (EUCD). The Ger- 
man Christian Democratic Union, a driving force behind the merger, was 
Christian Democrat in name but in fact had already incorporated liberal 
and conservative elements from its very beginnings after the Second 
World War. The enlargements of the European Co mm unities in the 1980s 
had also brought in, especially with the Spanish Partido Popular, centre- 



' Part of this chapter is based on Freudenstein (2004). Some ideas are also con- 
tained in Freudenstein (2009). 
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right forces that differed from the old ‘Carolingian’^ pattern. Conservatives 
from Denmark and, after the enlargement of 1995, Sweden and Finland, 
reinforced this centre-right tendency. In sum, long before the EU’s eastern 
enlargement and in parallel to the EPP/EUCD merger, that family had be- 
come much more heterogeneous than its founding core from the 1950s to 
the 1980s (Jansen, 2006, p. 158). 

The new parties from the formerly communist countries in Central 
Europe whose accession preceded or immediately followed the EU 
enlargements of 2004 and 2007 were similar to their Western European 
partners in their centre-right position within their respective national po- 
litical spectrums. But their history, structure, world view and political 
strategies sometimes could not have been more different. 



1 Structures 

The immediate post-1989 precursors^ of today’s centre-right parties in 
Central Europe didn’t even want to call themselves parties, both in order to 
avoid a label that at the time was too reminiscent of the immediate com- 
munist past, and also because they genuinely believed themselves to have 
little in common with their Western counterparts. Poland’s Solidamosc 
trade union and its parliamentary wing, Hungary’s Magyar Demokrata 
Forum (MDF, Hungarian Democratic Forum), the Czechoslovak Obcanske 
Forum (OF, Civic Forum), and Eithuania’s Sajudis (movement) are exam- 
ples of this - most of these first-generation parties have long since split up, 
merged with others or lost significance. But the single most important dif- 
ference from Western European parties is that they were founded by mem- 
bers of Central Europe’s dissident intelligentsia: academics, writers, teach- 
ers and journalists like Tadeusz Mazowiecki, Vytautas Eandsbergis, 
Vaclav Havel and Jozsef Antall. Only in Poland did trade unionists like 
Eech Walesa play a decisive role, too. As a consequence, these proto- 



2 This refers to the eontinental, Franeo-German dominated, strietly Christian 
Demoeratie founding fathers of the integration proeess, whose thinking shaped 
the first deeades of the Nouvelles Equipes Internationales (NEI) and the 
EUCD whieh later beeame the EPP. 

^ Only very few eentre-right parties of the time existed under their eurrent name. 
Even FIDESZ, whieh for a long time kept this name, later added ‘Hungarian 
Civie Party’ to its aeronym. 
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parties of the Eastern centre-right were built by people who had never be- 
fore had the intimacy with political power that their former oppressors now 
turned political competitors from the post-communist Left did, nor did 
they possess any of the political professionalism that their Western Euro- 
pean counterparts had had time to acquire during their formative years. All 
they had was the hope of their own peoples and their moral stature in the 
eyes of the world. 

This constellation may have been politically unavoidable - who else 
could have taken over after the collapse of communism if not those who 
had opposed it and were proven right by history? But it also contained 
some long-range structural problems whose effects can be felt even today, 
such as the inability of many of these organisations to maintain a minimum 
of party discipline, or the refusal to use efficient public communication 
techniques to advertise their programmes and thus achieve political sus- 
tainability - all of which decisively reduced the long-term durability of 
these early centre-right forces. Only a few, among them Elungary’s 
FIDESZ-MPSZ and the Czech ODS, have managed to survive electoral 
defeat and the loss of government and remain influential organisations 
until today. As quickly as these parties conquered power in the years 
1989-91, they often lost it to their post-communist counterparts in the first 
half of the 1990s. In consequence, they were either marginalised or they 
managed to acquire political efficiency, which more often than not was 
coupled with structural realignments, splits and mergers. Poland’s Civic 
Platform can be considered as already belonging to a third generation of 
centre-right parties in its political orientation. 

The only exception to this rule were ‘popular front parties’ - non- 
communist parties legal in some Iron Curtain countries before 1989, but 
utterly subordinated to the Communist Party and usually directed towards 
specific regional or professional segments of the electorate. Some of these 
parties, which after 1989 inherited a good infrastructure and sound finan- 
cial basis, have found their way into the EPP - Poland’s peasant party 
PSL, for example. They generally make up the more stable and less dy- 
namic parts of Central Europe’s centre-right, and are in that sense atypical 
as they represent a minority of voters. 
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2 Roots 

Most of Central Europe had been deeoupled from Western European in- 
dustrial modernity for much longer than just the period of communism and 
the East-West conflict. The region between Tallinn and Tirana had, since 
the early nineteenth century, belonged to a kind of ‘in-between Europe’ 
that was invaded, partitioned and/or ruled by other powers: Russia, 
Prussia/Germany and Austro-Hungary. Modern national sovereignty in 
this region was mostly established only after the First World War, was lost 
during the Second World War and only re-established in the full sense in 
1989-91. This background also had a profound effect on the development 
of economic structures (with the exception of the fully industrialised 
Czech lands) and civil societies. 

This history had two important and contradictory consequences. On the 
one hand, among the centrist and conservative-liberal parties like Poland’s 
Freedom Union (Unia Wolnosci in the 1990s, partly merged into the Civic 
Platform in 2001) and Isamaa in Estonia, to name but two examples, a 
seemingly insatiable hunger for ‘catching-up modernisation’ was the con- 
sequence. These centre-right parties reflected the aspirations of the vast 
majority of the new democracies’ populations after 1989. But on the other 
hand, further to the right, among national conservatives as well as Catholic 
conservatives, facing Western European modernity took on a defensive 
edge against what was soon perceived as a threat to national and cultural 
identity (Krasnodqbski, 1999). Poland’s Catholic Church was an extreme 
example. During most of the 1990s, large parts of the Polish episcopate 
harboured manifest fears vis-a-vis European integration, suspecting an in- 
tention on the side of ‘Brussels’ to weaken Poland’s national sovereignty 
and cultural identity, and essentially likened the EU to an anti-Polish con- 
spiracy.'' 

The experience of totalitarianism during the Second World War and 
then, for more than four decades, under communism, formed the second 
essential motivation of the founding generation of Central Europe’s centre- 
right parties. First and foremost, this led to a strong affirmation of free- 
dom, including individual freedom, and a rejection of dictatorial rule. But 



The Polish Primate Jozef Glemp did this at some length in an Ascension 
Day homily to over 100,000 faithful on 15 August 1995 (Gazeta Wyborcza, 16 
August 1995). 
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secondly and partly in contradiction to this, communism’s crude moderni- 
sation attempts, from forced industrialisation and urbanisation to the overt 
attempts at weakening national and societal traditions and, in particular, re- 
ligious structures and values, led by default to an affirmative attitude vis-a- 
vis those traditions among many of the former dissidents. In some cases, 
communism’s forced modernisation and the deliberate weakening of tradi- 
tional values seemed, in the eyes of Central Europe’s conservatives, not all 
that far from the secular, individualistic and hedonistic modernity they be- 
lieved to detect in the very Western Europe that liberals and centrists were 
apparently so eager to emulate. 

In turn, the former dissidents’ post-communist adversaries were in some 
cases - precisely for those very reasons - only too eager to embrace a 
Western European modernity towards which they sensed a certain hesita- 
tion among parts of the conservative side in their own countries. In Poland, 
since the mid-nineties, post-communists seemed much more at ease with 
central aspects of European integration than the Right seemed to be. 

All of this, of course, did not change the determination of Central Euro- 
pean centre-right parties to take their countries into the two decisive Euro- 
Atlantic organisations - the EU and NATO - as quickly as possible. But it 
created an inherent tension among and sometimes within these parties that 
at its best resulted in a deliberate ambiguity which even helped to secure a 
wider electoral base - provided that organisational structure, party disci- 
pline and charismatic leadership were given. An example of this ambiguity 
being used in a positive sense is Hungary’s FIDESZ-MPSZ. But at their 
worst these tensions between a basically defensive and an essentially em- 
bracing attitude vis-a-vis Western European modernity led to splits, in- 
fighting and even a severe weakening of the centre-right, as happened in 
Poland in long stretches between 1989 and 2007, the year when a moderate 
centre-right under Donald Tusk achieved a decisive (but maybe not irre- 
versible) electoral victory over a populist, radical and resentful conserva- 
tism led by the Kaczyhski brothers. 

All this was reinforced by another important factor. Many of the dissi- 
dent movements during communism and most of the peaceful democratic 
revolutions of 1989-91 had, in a way, pitted an emancipatory nationalism 
against Soviet/Russian hegemony disguised as ‘socialist internationalism’. 
This entirely positive connotation of the nation state made it difficult for 
some of the centre-right parties of the region to fully understand, let alone 
unquestioningly accept, the enthusiasm of most of their Western European 
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counterparts for full supranational European integration. This was espe- 
cially true of the classical Christian Democrats. In Central Europe one can 
therefore detect a clear distancing from the ‘Carolingian’ project of the 
Founding Fathers: a Europe whose intrinsic purpose it is to supersede, over 
time, the nation states.^ 

Even strongly Christian-oriented movements, such as the centre-right in 
Poland, were sometimes diametrically opposed to their Christian Democrat 
partners in the West, because the relationship between Catholicism and the 
nation was so different in the two halves of the continent. In Western 
Europe, the Church and political Catholicism more often than not had to 
defend themselves against secular rulers who represented the modern na- 
tion state, and had to keep pointing out that there is indeed a higher moral 
authority than the respective head of state: God, or at the very least the 
Pope. In the Catholic parts of Central Europe, however, the Church had of- 
ten been an indispensable element of nationhood during the nineteenth 
century, and in Poland even something like its embodiment. Besides the 
modernity question, this is at the root of the explanation for the difficulties 
that many Polish bishops have with supranational integration even today. 



3 Contributions 

This background made up a more or less coherent whole of experience and 
tradition, formed partly in the pre-communist past, but in most cases dur- 
ing the era of co mm unism and the Cold War. It was the main reason for 
the fact that none of the new parties from the East exactly matched the 
classical Christian Democrat, conservative, liberal or centrist profiles of 
their Western European counterparts. The structural weaknesses of party 
structures dating back to the dissident and transformation heritage may 
have contributed to a certain heavy-handedness in getting their points 
across at the European level in the EPP and in EU institutions. Nevertheless, 



^ The Polish Civic Platform’s resistance to the Constitutional Treaty (when in 
opposition during the post-communists’ time in government in Poland itself in 
2003-04) under the rallying cry of ‘Nice or death’ (referring to the Nice 
Treaty’s more favourable conditions of national representation in the Council 
for Poland) is commonly understood as a notorious example of this tendency, 
although the Civic Platfomi itself would rather argue that they were no more re- 
luctant to give up favourable conditions than any other Member State would be. 
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a Central European political project within the centre-right can be dis- 
cerned which constitutes something like the political contribution of the 
new parties from the East. In particular, it concerns four areas: basic values, 
economics. Eastern policy and transatlantic relations. In virtually all these 
fields, the trends Ifom the new parties only reinforced elements and attitudes 
that already existed in the old EPP parties - but were often represented by 
clear minorities among or within the parties. These attitudes have been sig- 
nificantly reinforced now, and they have gained a new urgency. 



4 Values 

In the values sector, the particular anti-totalitarianism represented by the 
Central Europeans stands out as the most obvious and most widely shared 
item among the new parties. Its basic tenets are contained in the 2008 
‘Prague Declaration on European Conscience and Communism’,® stating 
that crimes committed under communism were often crimes against hu- 
manity in the sense of the Nuremberg Trials, and that National Socialism 
and Communism are in that sense and in terms of their fatality for the 
twentieth century comparable. At the same time, the Declaration recog- 
nises that ‘different valuations (sic) of the Communist past may still split 
Europe into “East” and “West”’. Indeed, parties in Western Europe, mostly 
socialist or liberal but also including some Christian Democrats and con- 
servatives, often feel uncomfortable about any direct comparison between 
National Socialism, which is deemed unique in its genocidal aspects, and 
Communism or any other ideology. The fact that the Prague Declaration 
has so few signatories from the old EU Member States and their centre- 
right parties is highly significant in this respect. 

Beyond influencing debates about Europe’s twentieth-century past, anti- 
totalitarianism from Central Europe has already had an important impact 
on the EU’s present foreign policy and will continue to do so in future; the 
support for democrats in opposition to totalitarian and authoritarian re- 
gimes around the globe has become a constant element in the policy reper- 
toire of the centre-right parties from the new Member States. This is the 
case, above all, with respect to the countries of the former Soviet Union in 
Eastern Europe, the Caucasus and Central Asia - these countries share his- 



® The Declaration is available at: http://praguedeclaration.org/. 
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torical connections often dating back much longer than the East-West con- 
flict. But due to geographic proximity and these countries’ complex inter- 
relationship with Russia, supporting democracy there is also seen as an 
important counterweight to the current resurgence of Russian imperialism 
(Jonavicius, 2008). 

But this specific impetus for democracy promotion is by no means lim- 
ited to the former Soviet space. It extends well into the Balkans and 
reaches as far as China/Tibet, North Korea, Cuba and the Middle East, of- 
ten enough referring to some of the last remaining communist regimes, but 
not always. The readiness with which Central and Eastern Europe’s new 
democracies pledged military support for the American-led interventions 
in Afghanistan and Iraq is explicable as the reflection not only of a staunch 
pro-American attitude in global politics, but also of a straightforward 
commitment to promoting freedom and regime change, in exceptional 
cases even through military means, wherever necessary. The instruments 
are, in most cases, NGOs and official development aid. The main promot- 
ers of this global democracy export are clearly the centre-right parties; 
right-wing populists, just like those in Western Europe, tend to advocate 
staying out of any foreign ventures, while post-communist leftists, in view 
of their own past, often feel uncomfortable with the moral implications of 
democracy promotion. 

This tendency to promote democracy and human rights and support de- 
mocratic opposition movements in dictatorships and authoritarian regimes 
has largely been received positively by the old member parties of the EPP 
family. But at times it has also clashed with the more realpolitik-oriented 
approach of the Western Europeans, especially in relations with Russia and 
in the context of Eastern Europe. There is little evidence that this inherent 
tension will cease anytime soon, either within the EPP family or in the 
framework of EU foreign policy in general. 

Another way in which many of the new Central European member par- 
ties have made their mark is through a strong emphasis on Christian val- 
ues. Poland’s Civic Platform, in its initial ‘Declaration on Ideas’ of De- 
cember 2001, boldly states that ‘Western civilisation is built on the Ten 
Commandments’ (Civic Platform, 2001). The Hungarian FIDESZ-MPSZ, 
Slovenia’s NSi and the openly Christian Democratic Czech KDU-CSE or 
the Slovak SDKU-DS and KDH all make deliberate use of Christian 
themes in their programmes and manifestos. As a consequence, the 
centre-right parties from the then- candidate countries that took part in the 
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Convention for an EU Constitution, together with continental Christian 
Democrats in the EU-15, were mostly heavily in favour of the inclusion of 
an invocatio dei in the preamble, but very much against the intentions of 
the French and Scandinavian Conservatives, who were adamant in defend- 
ing their concept of lai'cite. 

Beyond the question of religion in state and society, most of the new 
parties from the East were at least as positive as their Western partners on 
general matters of tradition and national identity. On the other hand, they 
were and are definitely less interested in all questions concerning minori- 
ties, gender equality, sexual discrimination etc., which are simply not as 
high on the agenda of Central European parties as they are in Western 
Europe. They hardly figure - if at all - in the respective party programmes, 
and conversations with politicians from Central Europe often reveal that 
these issues are associated with what is sometimes dismissively considered 
‘political correctness’ inspired and promoted by the post-1968 Western 
European Eeft. This dismissive attitude may weaken with time, and it is 
not to be excluded that a certain ‘osmotic effect’ will take hold by which 
these issues will become more important in future. But for the time being 
the different views on the priority of these questions is striking and will 
continue to influence East-West debates on the centre-right of the political 
spectrum. 

5 Economics 

The impact of the Central European centre-right parties on economics was 
quite visible, and at times in stark contrast to the Christian Democratic 
core of the continental EPP family. Generally, and in debates within the 
EPP in recent years, the new parties were credited with a sometimes radi- 
cally liberal approach to questions of deregulation, taxation, freedom of 
movement (for people and capital) and other crucial areas of economic 
policy. This has its roots in the negative experience of state socialism but 
also in the specific difficulties of the transition from communism, when 
the question of the right road to the market economy often became one of 
the most widely debated political issues in the candidate countries. An- 
other important aspect is the fact that the post-communist Eeft in many 
countries of the region was by no means less liberal in its political rhetoric 
and very pragmatic in its approach to privatisation. 
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Although it is true that a degree of economie liberalism has become a 
trademark of the new states and parties, there are important differentiations 
to be made between the respective actors. While some parties, especially 
those in the Baltic countries, made deregulation, rapid privatisation and a 
speedy influx of Western capital an essential part of their economic credo, 
other more classically Christian Democratic parties were eager to point out 
some of the limitations of a reliance on markets. Nevertheless, these dif- 
ferences (which were often more of a rhetorical than practical nature in 
any event) were secondary compared to the crucial core of transformation 
strategies that the centre-right parties had in common. These included low 
taxes, especially corporate taxes for foreign investors, triggering accusa- 
tions of ‘tax dumping’ from some EU-15 politicians. There was also a re- 
markable tolerance vis-a-vis the considerable external trade deficits most 
of the new Member States ran before as well as after accession, knowing 
that import surpluses are an unavoidable part of the kind of catching-up 
modernisation process that they were all eager to go through. Finally, there 
was strong support for the free movement of labour. The differences be- 
tween Member States and candidates during the transition periods in this 
area were one of the thorniest issues during accession negotiations, with 
Central European politicians demanding full access as early as possible to 
Western European labour markets and not only because, in contrast to 
products and capital, these were the only markets in which the new Mem- 
ber States had any chance to be competitive. There was also a strong ele- 
ment of pride involved: Central Europeans felt literally ‘unwanted’ be- 
cause of fears in the old Member States about labour migration - fears that 
found their clearest expression in the proverbial ‘Polish plumber’ of the 
2005 French constitutional referendum debate. It is no coincidence that 
countries like Germany, France, Austria, Belgium and Euxembourg, which 
harboured the strongest fears about labour migration, were also the ones 
where the 2004 and 2007 enlargements were viewed with the greatest de- 
gree of scepticism (European Commission, 2008, p. 63). The unequivocal 
support among centre-right parties from Central Europe (and many other 
parties from that region, to be fair) for the project of a strongly liberalising 
Services Directive (the ‘Bolkestein Directive’) in 2005/2006 is significant 
in this context, as is their disappointment at the watered-down version that 
saw the light of day in the European Parliament in early 2007. 

There is one important deviation from classic economic liberalism 
among almost all of the new parties from the East, however, concerning 
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the instruments of economie solidarity in the European integration proeess: 
the Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) and the structural and cohesion 
funds system. Since these instruments were part and parcel of the EU at 
the time of accession, it was clear that the new Member States had a dis- 
tinct interest in participating as early and intensively as possible. Even 
given the transition periods in CAP, through which the new Member States 
can profit to the same degree as the EU-15 only a decade after accession, 
these mechanisms proved necessary to support economic growth and pla- 
cate initial political misgivings (e.g., from rural populations) against EU 
membership in the new Member States. The negotiations preceding the 
2007-13 EU Financial Preview showed that the new members were, in the 
end, very efficient in negotiating favourable results for themselves - thus 
only replicating the tendency of all Member States to follow their national 
interests, especially in economic and financial matters. 

In this area, there is no difference among the various political parties of 
the new Member States. No matter who is in government there, the inten- 
tion to maximise participation in agricultural and regional funds and to be 
on at least an equal footing with the Western Member States of the EU, 
will mark those countries’ behaviour in budgetary negotiations in the next 
decade as well. Eikewise and for the same reasons, their interest in the 
Eisbon strategy or its follow-ups, especially in terms of assistance for 
modernisation and restructuring, will remain high. 



6 Eastern Policy 

The EU’s relations with Russia and the countries of the former Soviet Un- 
ion in Eastern Europe, the Caucasus and to a certain extent in Central Asia 
are one of the most essential fields of interest for the new Member States, 
and all the more for their centre-right parties. This is due to relative geo- 
graphical proximity, historical ties including a common past under Soviet 
communism, a commitment to promoting democracy wherever possible, 
but above all to the perceived need to counter a resurgent Russian imperi- 
alism that threatens sovereignty and liberty. Speaking very generally, the 
EU’s Eastern policy in this sense will probably be the one issue on which 
most of the old and most of the new Member States may continue to differ 
most profoundly, even across party lines. 
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Energy security is probably the most visible and long-term EU policy 
area in this context. The main factor in play is a growing energy depend- 
ency, especially in gas, on an increasingly imperialist Russia which has, 
since 2000, talked more and more openly of energy as a weapon for 
achieving political goals which are not in accordance with the interests and 
aspirations of the Central European EU Member States, to put it mildly - 
and in fact are in contradiction to the very principles that the whole EU 
stands for. Of course, the experience of Russian and Soviet rule in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries plays an important role in these fears, 
which are shared by virtually all of the new but not all of the old Member 
States of the Union. But it is also the re-emergence of a Russian govern- 
ment aggressive at home and abroad, which sees democracies and func- 
tioning market economies at its borders as a threat, has repeatedly tried to 
stop NATO enlargement and has itself threatened the West with a ‘new 
Cold War’ in 2007, which is strengthening the resolve of Central Europe- 
ans to mobilise the EU and its instruments to defend Europe against a new 
Russian threat. 

This is why in recent years the new Central European member parties of 
the EPP have been at the forefront of a push for energy solidarity in the 
short term and for energy diversification in the long term (Saryusz-Wolski, 
2009). Energy solidarity entails a functioning European energy market, 
which in turn makes the unbundling of networks and products necessary. 
The strongest resistance to this comes from Paris and Berlin. Furthermore, 
emergency networks are advocated to help out individual countries that 
may be hit by energy disruptions. Vis-a-vis Russia, an energy charter 
(which Moscow so far refuses to sign) should help introduce reciprocity 
into mutual investments in the respective energy sectors. And in the long 
run, the diversification of energy sources will mean less dependence on 
Russia. This means sectoral diversification, for example, through the pro- 
motion of nuclear energy, as well as geographical diversification, for in- 
stance through the preference for the Nabucco pipeline project (circum- 
venting Russia) over the NordStream project (favoured by Russia and 
strong interest groups within German business and government). On en- 
ergy, we can expect a rather coherent line among the Central Europeans 
within the EPP in the years to come. The EPP has largely adopted the line 
proposed by the Central Europeans - the question is to what extent na- 
tional governments in the EU-15, most of all in Berlin and Paris, will want 
to change their national policies. As a consequence of the Russo-Ukrainian 
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gas crisis in the first days of 2009, chances are rising that there will at least 
be some change in attitude. 

The second strategic field in which Central European proposals are try- 
ing to counter a resurgent Russia is democracy promotion. Unequivocally 
and actively supporting democracy and the free choice of alliances (and, 
where necessary, democratic opposition movements) from Ukraine to 
Georgia, including Belarus, Moldova, the North Caucasus and Central 
Asia, is considered the best guarantee against a serious rollback of the 
spread of democracy since 1991 in formerly Soviet countries. Here again, 
centre-right parties and the governments they form are the most active 
proponents of this strategy. The colour revolutions of 2004-07 were enthu- 
siastically received, while the ‘backsliding’ and the failures since then, in 
combination with the increasingly threatening rhetoric from Moscow, had 
already caused concern when in 2008 the Russo-Georgian War completely 
changed the discourse and reinforced existing fears vis-a-vis Russia in the 
new EU Member States. This is in stark contrast to Western Europe, where 
‘business as usual’ reigned very soon after the Georgia ceasefire and where 
the change of administration in Washington after the November elections 
raised hopes of a new period of detente between Russia and the West - 
hopes that, among many of the political elites of Germany, France and 
other old Member States, were only partly dashed by the Russo-Ukrainian 
gas conflict. 

Against this backdrop, the EU’s European Neighbourhood Policy (ENP) 
has always been of special interest to the new Member States, inasmuch as 
it concerns the eastern neighbourhood and has the potential to stabilise 
democracies and reach out to former Soviet republics potentially under 
pressure from Russia. At the same time, politicians from the new Member 
States have always expressed a general interest in further enlargement, 
having in mind, of course, Ukraine (especially since the Orange Revolu- 
tion of 2004) and potentially and eventually places like Belarus, Moldova 
or the North Caucasus countries. Knowing what the mere perspective of 
future EU accession has done for their own countries and the irreversibility 
of their Euro-Atlantic orientation, they now hope for the same effect fur- 
ther east. This is also why there has been, with the exception of Hungarian 
and Slovak parties which invoke Christian-inspired considerations, virtu- 
ally no resistance to the prospect of Turkish accession from Central 
Europe’s centre-right parties. Poland’s Civic Platform, for example, delib- 
erately keeps Turkish accession open because any kind of ‘privileged part- 
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nership’ instead of membership for Turkey would be generally understood 
as precluding enlargement to Ukraine and other eastern neighbours. 

Last but not least, it is no coincidence that the Eastern Partnership, first 
launched as an idea in spring 2008 and officially adopted by the EU in 
2009, is a brainchild of the centre-right Polish government, and won early 
support from Sweden’s conservative cabinet. The two foreign ministers, 
Carl Bildt and Radoslaw Sikorski respectively, are good representatives of 
a way of thinking that has become much stronger through the EU enlarge- 
ments of 2004 and 2007: by focusing on an initial group of six Eastern 
partner countries, democracy, the rule of law and civil society in the zone 
between Russia and the EU have been strengthened, while future EU 
membership is neither definitively foreseen nor excluded by this pro- 
gramme. The Eastern Partnership is not directed against Russia, of course, 
but a Moscow government that defines democracy and prosperity on its 
borders as a threat is naturally nervous about programmes like this. Close 
cooperation with and stabilisation of eastern neighbours, while keeping the 
option of full EU accession open for when the time is right, will continue 
to be one of the core contributions of the Central Europeans. 



7 Atlanticism 

The thoroughly Atlanticist orientation of most of the new Member States 
and their centre-right parties is only partly a function of their historical ex- 
perience with Russia and of security fears connected to a possible resur- 
gent imperialism by their eastern neighbour. It is just as much a result of 
the perception that the United States is the ultimate guarantor of freedom, a 
perception that was created in the time of the Cold War and particularly 
during the Reagan era of the 1980s. Early American support for NATO’s 
eastern enlargement in the Clinton era - in the face of Western European 
hesitation - helped to solidify this orientation (Asmus and Vondra, 2005). 

Hence it was no surprise that in 2003 the new NATO and soon-to-be 
EU members from Central Europe stood by the US when a deep split 
emerged in the West about how to deal with an aggressive Iraqi regime 
under Saddam Hussein, which had attacked and occupied neighbouring 
countries, used weapons of mass destruction against neighbours as well as 
its own population and time and again flouted UN Security Council resolu- 
tions that it reveal its WMD stockpiles. To explain this behaviour as mere 
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gratitude to the US and the hope of securing future US military assistance 
against a possible new threat from the East would be only partially correct. 
The instinctive reaction to stand by Am erica and turn against what was 
seen as Western European (especially Franco-German) appeasement of 
dictators had much deeper roots. It was based on the general idea that 
there should be global solidarity against aggressive dictatorships and totali- 
tarian ideologies at a time when, after 9/11, the West as a whole seemed 
under threat. This attitude was strongly rooted in the universal anti- 
totalitarianism described above (Kalniete, 2003). The attempt in 2003 by 
some politicians in Western Europe - mostly left of centre, but a few also 
among conservatives and Christian Democrats - to redefine the EU as a 
counterweight to American poweU was, from this perspective, utter non- 
sense at best - and a morally rotten Carolingian conspiracy against free- 
dom at worst. And President Jacques Chirac’s infamous quip in 2003 that 
with their support for the US position in the ‘Declaration of Eight’ and the 
‘Fetter of Ten’, the Central Europeans had ‘missed an excellent opportu- 
nity to shut up’ counts as arguably the most notorious example of Western 
European arrogance, irrespective of the further developments in Iraq itself 
The fact that public opinion in the Central European Member States turned 
against the involvement of their governments in the war does not make this 
point less salient. The political elites were - albeit in varying degrees - 
solidly behind the US and Britain. And public opinion turned against the 
venture mainly because citizens felt that their relatively small and poor 
countries should focus on domestic development instead of overseas mili- 
tary involvement - not because of moral reasons or in rejection of the US 
administration’s policies. 

If the split of 2003 has never been repeated, it is because both the Caro- 
lingian and the Atlanticist side have understood that protracted contradic- 
tions over such a central issue would actually help neither side - although 
time and again, some Central European governments have struck bilateral 



’ As epitomised in the eoneerted publieation of essays by six West European in- 
telleetuals led by Jurgen Habermas and Jaeques Derrida, who saw the February 
2003 demonstrations in largely West European eapitals as the ‘birth of the 
New Europe’ (Habermas and Derrida, 2003), defining the EU in eontrast to the 
US in virtually every aspeet of politieal life. There was no Central European in 
that group, and if Habermas and Derrida had tried, they would not have found 
a single volunteer. But these ideas enjoyed a eertain popularity among West 
European politieians, not only among the left of eentre. 
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security deals with the US, even outside of NATO: for example, the 2006 
ballistic missile defence agreement between Poland and the Czech Repub- 
lic and the US government. In later potential intra-EU crises, like the one 
during and after the Russo-Georgian War of August 2008, unity became 
the foremost concern and Member States found sufficient room for com- 
promise. Even more importantly, the change from the Bush to the Obama 
administration, as well as the change in Berlin from Gerhard Schroder to 
Angela Merkel and in Paris from Jacques Chirac to Nicolas Sarkozy, have 
made transatlantic cooperation much easier and open East-West confron- 
tations in the EU over international security less likely. Substantial differ- 
ences still remain, however, and will be felt in future as well. In the debate 
over the role of NATO, Central Europeans will want to retain a strong 
element of safeguarding against potential aggression from Russia - as op- 
posed to a ‘global’ role which focuses on overseas intervention. On EU de- 
fence structures, even the appearance of an attempt to strengthen European 
structures at the expense of the primacy of NATO in defence matters can 
expect resistance from Central Europe. Again, it will be the centre-right 
parties from Central Europe that will be the most outspoken representa- 
tives of that region’s interests within the EU. 



8 Crisis 

Early in 2009 it seemed as if the global financial and economic crisis could 
spoil Central Europe’s celebration of the twentieth anniversary of the fall 
of the Berlin Wall. With economies in severe trouble in countries from 
Eatvia to Hungary, Romania and Ukraine, a loss of popular trust not only 
in the market eeonomy but even in liberal democracy seemed to be the 
logical consequence. Governments fell in Eatvia and Hungary and others 
looked likely to follow. The very model of radical market liberalisation, 
deregulation, often-rudimentary soeial security and low taxes that had pro- 
duced such extraordinary economie growth rates aeross the region seemed 
in question. In February and March 2009, there was even growing talk of a 
new East-West split in the European Union over financial solidarity, en- 
dangering the cohesion of the Union itself (Wagstyl, 2009; The Economist, 
2009). 

This danger is, however, reeeding as three facts become apparent. First 
and foremost, some core countries like Poland, the Czeeh Republic and 
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Slovakia have remained remarkably stable, maintaining some economie 
growth, albeit at mueh reduced levels. In other words, just like the old 
Member States, the new ones do not form a homogeneous bloc as to the ef- 
fects of the crisis. The Union is definitely not splitting up into two blocs. 
Second, the financial transfers to the Central European Member States un- 
der the CAP and cohesion funds are now functioning as a stimulus pack- 
age, just like continental Western Europe’s health, pension and unem- 
ployment insurance systems are acting against the grain of the crisis. 
Third, the question of whether the economic emergency in the other coun- 
tries translates into political instability is by no means as clear as it seemed 
in the first months of 2009. Maybe this is due to the fact that people in the 
new Member States, even the ones most severely hit, have not yet gotten 
used to the degree of stability that has come to characterise much of pros- 
perous Western Europe over the decades. In any case, electoral successes 
by radical populists have so far been limited. Most importantly, as is 
generally the case in the EU-15, people in the newer member countries 
seem to have the impression that the market economy, with all its risks, is 
really without any alternative. Populists have no credible replacement to 
offer. 

The region’s centre-right parties will continue to insist that, whatever re- 
forms the EU regulatory frameworks undergo, their countries not be put at 
a disadvantage. The same goes for efforts to resist indirect protectionism 
through special rescue packages for national industries to save national 
jobs, possibly at the expense of employment elsewhere.* However, mem- 
bership in the Eurozone has clearly become a more attractive goal than be- 
fore the crisis among all political groups in Central Europe. In sum, the 
new member parties from the East are unlikely to completely change tack 
on their countries’ economic strategies. Their line on letting market forces 
work while maintaining economic solidarity between old and new Member 
States will remain a leading characteristic of their policies in the EPP fam- 
ily (Eaar, 2009). 



As shown in the angry reaction of Czech PM Topolanek to French President 
Sarkozy’s announcements that aid to Peugeot might be tied to preserving 
French jobs and not those in the Peugeot plant in the Czech Republic. 
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9 Mapping the Future: The Meaning of ’89 

Central Europe’s eentre-right parties that led the way immediately after 
1989 in transforming their soeieties, politieal systems and eeonomies have 
themselves undergone a remarkable development. Shifting between oppo- 
sition and government at home, they have on the whole not only been able 
to remain the region’s most distinetive political force and continue to em- 
body transformation after 1989, they have also made essential contribu- 
tions to Europe’s centre-right family as a whole. This has not happened 
without disputes with many of the older. Western European parties in the 
EPP. In these disputes, the Eastern parties often appeared as a more or less 
homogeneous group, with essential policy elements in common. These 
were a strong anti-totalitarianism, conservative social values, economic 
liberalism, a solid transatlanticism and a keen understanding of the chal- 
lenges posed by the EU’s Eastern partners, most of all by a resurgent Rus- 
sia threatening its neighbours. These ideas formed an organic, coherent 
whole which might be labelled ‘the meaning of ’89’. They will continue to 
do so, with only minor changes and adaptations. 

While the Western European centre-right parties, most of all the Chris- 
tian Democrats, rightfully consider themselves closer to the European pro- 
ject than are many Socialists and Social Democrats, one may make a simi- 
lar statement about the new arrivals from Central Europe. Compared to 
their post-communist and populist counterparts, they can rightfully claim 
to encapsulate, if not incorporate, the experience of transition from com- 
munist dictatorship to market democracy. Certainly, they represent the 
moral lessons of decades of democratic resistance against totalitarianism. 
Both parts of Europe’s enlarged centre-right are forming a larger entity in 
which the new members will not always have to adapt to the old members. 
Instead, they are enlarging the European narrative with indispensable ele- 
ments. Together, Europe’s centre-right parties represent the best of both 
worlds of the second half of the twentieth century. The grandchildren of 
the Founding Fathers have joined the former dissidents against totalitarian 
communism and managers of the transition in Central Europe. 

In a way, the ‘new arrivals’ will be a guarantee that a set of typically 
Western European ideas - some of which have at times tempted parts of 
the EPP family while others even originated there - are and will remain 
obsolete. These are, above all, the model of Europe as a counterweight to 
America, the concept of a ‘core Europe’ forming its own institutional 
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framework within the Union and the notion of a Franco-German axis or 
engine that is somehow capable of moving the entire Union of today’s 27 
Member States. The Central European parties in the EPP will continue to 
raise their voices against these notions, and they will make themselves 
heard. They will also continue to remind the others of the concrete mean- 
ing of the values they are propagating. In other words, they will be adding 
sense and sensibility. 
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‘Left’ and ‘Right’ in Slovenian Political Life 
and Public Discourse 



Mate] Makarovic and Matevz Tomsic 



1 Introduction 

Many analysts denounce the division of modem political space into Left 
and Right and the corresponding designation of political parties with these 
labels as obsolete on that grounds that these ideologies have lost their rele- 
vance. Daniel Bell, for example, makes this claim in his book The End of 
Ideology (1966). Politics is now being pursued in a non-ideo logical way. 
These classical political distinctions may also have changed due to broader 
socio- cultural changes such as the shift from modem to postmodern values 
(Inglehart, 1 997) or the shift in concern from the (re)distribution of wealth 
to the (re)distribution of risks (Beck, 1992). 

Nevertheless, the labels ‘Left’ and ‘Right’ have remained the most 
common terms to place particular political parties. Moreover, some politi- 
cal theorists claim that this distinction has kept its importance (Bobbin, 
1996; Giddens, 2000). It is connected to competition as the basic principle 
of democratic political life. And the Left-Right cleavage represents the ba- 
sis of this dynamics. Of course, the content of what is Left and what is 
Right has changed over time. This holds for the ideological positions of 
particular political parties as well. However, something cannot be Left and 
Right at the same time. 

In fact, the division between Left and Right is not a dichotomy but a 
continuum on which different political options can be placed (Heywood, 
2007). It is also not a uni-dimensional distinction. In general, one can dis- 
cern two dimensions of differentiation. The first refers to attitudes towards 
socio-economic regulation (extensive regulation, a welfare state with high 
levels of taxation on the Left vs the ‘invisible hand of the market’ and low 
levels of taxation on the Right), while the second one is related to attitudes 
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towards issues of a cultural nature (individual choice of values and 
lifestyle on the Left vs co mm on morality and traditional values on the 
Right). 

There are differences among national traditions regarding which set of 
values belong to each of these two categories. They depend on the histori- 
cal development of a particular society, which results in specific institu- 
tional systems, its socio-economic setting and prevailing cultural patterns. 
In our chapter, we intend to show the atypical nature of the Left-Right di- 
vision in the Slovenian political space not only in terms of basic values but 
even more in terms of the social basis and societal alliances of the political 
groups with those labels. As we will show, this is related to the dynamics 
of post-communist transformation and especially to the nature of the pre- 
vailing public discourse that determines the way particular political actors 
are ideologically labelled. 



2 Political Cleavages in Post-Communist Countries 

Post-communist countries are characterised by a variety of cleavages that 
result from previous development. One can discern three key types of 
cleavages: a) a structural-political cleavage between those groups that, on 
the basis of their positions in the former regime, possess the resourees that 
provide them with certain privileges and the groups that lack such re- 
sources; ‘ b) a cultural cleavage that is reflected in the opposition between 
traditionalists (who strive for the preservation of particular traditions and 
peculiarities) and modernists (who argue for the westernisation of their so- 
cieties in terms of the adoption of ‘universal’ principles typical in Western 
societies); and e) a socio-economic cleavage that is reflected in the gap be- 
tween the ‘winners’ and ‘losers’ of post-eommunist transitions (especially 
in economic terms) (Markus, 1996, pp. 13-14). Furthermore, one should 
not ignore ethnic and religious conflicts that are typical for many countries 
of the former eommunist camp and that often strongly burden their social 
and political life. 



* This cleavage can be interpreted in different ways and its intensity varies from 
one country to another. However, it usually refers to the opposition between 
the ‘old’ and the ‘new’ elite. 
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Many authors stress that conflicts of a symbolic and ideological nature 
are dominant in post-communist societies. Those conflicts are related to 
issues such as the relation towards communism and the past in general, na- 
tional symbols, the role of the church and so on. This is related to the pre- 
occupation with moral issues such as the just privatisation of state-owned 
property, the moral attitudes of the politicians etc. The prevalence (or at 
least high visibility) of such conflicts, at least at the beginning of the tran- 
sition process, could be explained as a consequence of the low ability of 
economic conflicts (i.e., those between employers and employees) to be 
properly expressed at the political level (von Beyme, 1993, p. 419). The 
reason lies in the changes to the social structure of society that were caused 
by the comprehensive transformation of the economic system, that is, the 
introduction of new mechanisms of economic regulation. Relatively weak 
structural determination (in terms of a clear social structure), related to the 
weak status identity of individuals and thus their weak capacity to articu- 
late their interests, hinders the political articulation of economically moti- 
vated interests. However, it should be stated that traditional class-based 
conflicts have been losing their relevance in Western societies as well. The 
advent of the so-called post-industrial society caused profound changes to 
social structure; this applies especially to the formation of the ‘new middle 
class’ and the decrease of the traditional working class. 

The relevance of economic conflicts differs from country to country de- 
pending on different factors such as the level of economic development, 
the extent of market reforms, ethnic heterogeneity and the type or forma- 
tion of governance institutions (Whitefield & Evans, 1998, p. 230). In 
those countries where the economic transition is still at an early stage or 
there are obstacles in the process of formation (in the case of new coun- 
tries) or there are some fierce ethnic conflicts, the economic issues and the 
conflicts related to them would, at least temporarily, be overshadowed. 

One can state that the formation of political space is determined by the 
way particular social cleavages and their elements play out. According to 
Kitschelt (1992, pp. 12-13), the structuration of political space is deter- 
mined by two key cleavages. The first has to do with political issues (citi- 
zenship, extent of political engagement) in which contradictions between 
libertarian (inclusive, participative) and authoritarian (exclusivist, hierar- 
chical) attitudes towards politics are revealed. The second refers to the 
type of resource distribution (of financial assets, education, etc.) operating 
in a society where there is a contradiction between those who advocate the 
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‘spontaneous’ allocation of resources and those who strive for govern- 
ment-driven distribution. According to Kitschelt, post-communist political 
space is characterised by a connection between libertarian and pro-market 
orientations on the one side and authoritarian and government-distributive 
orientations on the other. On the macro level, the support for a particular 
dimension of the cleavage depends on the level of economic development 
(a higher level correlates to a more libertarian orientation and vice versa), 
while on a micro level support is dependant on the ability of individuals 
and groups to deal with the challenge of the market economy (those indi- 
viduals and groups with ‘market convertible resources’ are more keen to 
support market-libertarian policies). 

In Kitschelt’ s model, the economic structure and its related conflicts are 
the key determinants of the formation of political space. Its main defi- 
ciency is that the transition to the market economy is perceived in a rather 
automatic way. Namely, this process is seen as carried out by concrete ac- 
tors, therefore the mode and results of this process are determined by their 
conduct. In most post-communist countries, the privatisation of former 
state-owned enterprises has been accompanied by a variety of deforma- 
tions, since certain individuals acquired a considerable amount of property 
in illegal or at least illegitimate ways. In this regard, it is not necessary that 
those political actors who are critical of capitalism in its post-communist 
form have authoritarian orientations. Furthermore, certain cleavages that 
appear to be similar could be caused by different factors; the relationships 
among them are different as well. 



3 Slovenian Political Parties between Right and Left: 

A Brief Historical Overview 

The short history of Slovenian parliamentary democracy clearly demon- 
strates the relative meanings of political (centre-)Right and political 
(centre-)Left. The initial distinction in Slovenian politics was between 
‘old’ and ‘new’. The so-called old parties came into existence by trans- 
forming themselves from the Slovenian Communist Party (The Commu- 
nist League of Slovenia), which changed its name to the Party of Democ- 
ratic Renewal, and its former feeder groups such as the Union of Socialist 
Youth of Slovenia, which later became the Liberal Democratic Party 
(LDS). The new parties, which have mostly been formed by the dissident 
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opposition to the former communist regime, established the Democratic 
Opposition of Slovenia (DEMOS) and won the first democratic elections 
in 1990. From 1990 till 1992 all the DEMOS parties were in government, 
while all the old parties formed the opposition. During these times the old 
parties tended to present themselves as being Eeft or centre-left, since they 
were the descendants of the communist/socialist regime that could be un- 
derstood as being closer to leftist ideas. The DEMOS parties, on the other 
hand, lacked a clear rightist or leftist identity. The situation was compara- 
tively clear for the DEMOS Prime Minister, the leader of the Christian 
Democrats, who had no difficulty positioning his party on the centre-right. 
Three DEMOS parties, on the other hand, namely the Slovenian Democ- 
ratic Union, the Greens and the Social Democratic Party of Slovenia, suf- 
fered from greater identity problems. Being formed as the opposition to the 
communist regime made them closer to the Christian Democrats. How- 
ever, they also felt that they were supposed to be closer to the Eeft, to 
those parties with similar names in many other European countries. The 
Right-Eeft cleavage in the DEMOS coalition - as well as later in Slove- 
nian politics - did not have much to do with economic issues: taxation, 
welfare, liberalisation and so on. It was based more on cultural-symbolic 
issues, such as the attitudes (real or imagined) to the Roman Catholic 
Church, to the interpretations of political divisions during and before the 
Second World War, to the intensity of the national(ist) feelings and so on. 
These symbolic struggles led to the dissolution of DEMOS in 1992 and the 
fall of its government. The Eiberal Democrats took power immediately af- 
ter and held it - with just a short half-year interruption - for 12 years. In 
the dominant discourse they have been clearly portrayed as centre-left or 
leftist-liberal oriented. 

While two of the three DEMOS parties with centre-left ambitions ex- 
perienced a full split, joined other parties and ceased to exist as a political 
force, the case of the Social Democratic Party of Slovenia (SDS; today’s 
Slovenian Democratic Party) was much more interesting. It included some 
of the key leaders of DEMOS, of the opposition to the former communist 
regime and of the Slovenian struggle for national independence. On the 
other hand, it shared the same ambition as the former Communist Party: to 
take over the social democratic (centre-left) spectrum of the political 
space. It soon became clear that this battle was lost for the SDS. As a small 
party which barely made it into Parliament after the elections in 1 992, with 
only four (out of 90) MPs, SDS could not compete with the well-organised 
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ex-Communist Party, its allies in civil society, in the most influential me- 
dia and the international environment. The dominant discourse made it 
more and more self-evident that only the ex-Communist Party-based Social 
Democrats could be the true centre-left, while SDS could only belong to 
the political right (even extreme right according to some interpretations). 

Labelling SDS as a (centre-)right party within the dominant discourse 
has at least to some extent functioned as a self-fulfilling prophecy. The 
party has subsequently abandoned the Social Democratic name and sym- 
bols. Moreover, in 2000 it became the key party of what is called the cen- 
tre-right and has remained in that position until now: as the leading opposi- 
tion party before 2004 and after 2008 and the leading party of the 
governing coalition from 2004 till 2008. Clearly, its ‘shift’ to what is 
called the centre-right cannot be explained solely as a result of the self- 
fulfilling prophecy. The comparative weakness and political errors of the 
political actors who had initially attempted to occupy the classical Chris- 
tian Democratic part of the political spectrum was also a significant factor. 
Until 1 996, this position was mostly dominated by the Slovenian Christian 
Democrats (SKD), and from 1996 till 2000 by the Slovenian People’s 
Party (SLS). 

The political and intellectual elites related to these two parties were 
comparatively weak. For structural reasons Slovenia lacked an influential 
‘Christian’ intellectual elite after 45 years of communism, and even being 
considered close to the Roman Catholic Church remains a clear disadvan- 
tage from the viewpoint of the wider Slovenian public. In the grand coali- 
tions with the ruling centre-left Liberal Democracy of Slovenia (LDS) 
from 1992 till 2004, these two parties (SKD and SLS) tended to follow 
quite short-term goals; they failed to present a viable political alternative to 
LDS and were thus unable to keep (or even increase) their support among 
voters. 

SDS took advantage of this opportunity and, especially after 1994, dra- 
matically increased its support among the opponents of LDS and those 
who were disappointed by SLS and SKD. Many former members and 
groups from the centre-right side of the former DEMOS coalition switched 
their allegiances in favour of SDS. By joining SDS they have also contrib- 
uted to the gradual shift of SDS towards certain (centre-)right values, in- 
cluding a firmer condemnation of the former communist regime, greater 
patriotic emphases and certain affinities with the Roman Catholic Church. 
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However, these rightist values in the SDS were clearly limited to sym- 
bolic-cultural issues. While in opposition, SDS positions concerning eco- 
nomic issues were somewhat closer to the political Left. They were closer 
to egalitarian values, to the interests of the ‘losers’ of the transition, and 
they questioned the unjust and legally controversial privatisation. Winning 
the elections in 2004, SDS adopted quite moderate positions: it initiated 
liberal economic reforms and distanced itself from overly conservative cul- 
tural orientations. The SDS -led government had also attempted to build 
better connections to the economic elite (which has been - as another 
aspect of the post-communist paradox - mostly self-declared as Left- 
oriented) but it also engaged in open quarrels with some of its actors. 
A former SDS Prime Minister thus used the concept of ‘tycoons’ in a 
negative way to denote these major economic actors who got rich using 
questionable means. 

In 2008 SDS narrowly lost the elections against the ‘leftist triplets’ coa- 
lition of Social Democrats (the ex-Communist Party), LDS and ZARES^ 
(an off-shoot of LDS). The elections were portrayed in the Slovenian 
media as the victory of the Left. 



4 Social Cleavages and Political Conflicts in Post- 
Communist Slovenia 

As can be seen from the previous section, Slovenian society is like other 
former communist societies characterised by the above-mentioned cleav- 
ages. However, the situation is more complicated than is often presented in 
public discourse. 

Lor the characterisation of relationships in the Slovenian political space, 
the terms ‘Left’ and ‘Right’ and ‘old’ and ‘new’ are usually applied to the 
political parties. The latter pair could match the structural-political cleav- 
age (and this is the way this pair is used by the ideologists of the ‘new’ 
parties). This characterisation is in formal terms accurate, since it refers to 
the institutional origin of political parties; there are, on one hand, parties 
that are successors to the former communist regime organisation and, on 
the other hand, parties that appeared in the process of democratisation. The 



^ The full name of this party is ZARES-New Politics. 'ZARES' can be translated 
as 'Really'. 
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first thus inherited different resources, such as an established organisa- 
tional structure and physical assets (buildings, etc.) that bring them certain 
advantages in the political arena. In this regard, even more important are 
the informal resources such as networks and contacts with people in key 
positions in different strategic areas that give them better access to infor- 
mation sources and also to financial assets. In this way the conflict be- 
tween the ‘old’ and ‘new’ elite refers to the advantages and privileges 
maintained during the transition process (Vehovar, 1996). 

In Slovenia, however, it is even harder than in other transition countries 
(due to the more open nature of the former regime and the reformist orien- 
tation of the main faction of the communist elite even before the regime 
change) to draw a sharp dividing line between ‘old’ and ‘new’ political 
forces in terms of their economic and political bonds with the former re- 
gime. There are many elements in political life that were typical for a 
communist regime and that are not compatible with the principles of a free 
and democratic society (ideological exclusivism, appointments on the basis 
of political loyalty, ignoring the rule of law, etc.). However, they are pre- 
sent in the practice of different political actors. 

The division between Left and Right that matches with the above- 
mentioned division (the term ‘Left’ applying to the ‘old’ and the term 
‘Right’ to the ‘new’ political parties) is even less appropriate, especially 
when compared to similar labels that characterise political relations in 
Western democracies.^ According to this classification, the Social Democ- 
rats (formerly the United List of Social Democrats), Liberal Democracy of 
Slovenia (LDS) and ZARES belong to the Left, while the Slovenian 
Democratic Party (SDS), the Slovenian People’s Party (SLS) and New 
Slovenia (NSi) (successor of former the Christian Democrats) belong to 
the Right. However, one has to take into account social and economic rela- 
tions that have formed in the transition period, especially in the process of 
the privatisation of former state property. This property transformation has 
been conducted in such a way that most of the economic resources ended 
up in the hands of the existing managerial structures that were in these po- 
sitions already in the time of the former regime. Therefore a majority of 



^ It has to be stressed that attitudes towards the public use of these labels differ 
within different political and ideological circles. Adherents of the political 
Left, for example, reject the distinction between the old parties of continuity 
and the new parties; and many of those who are designated as ‘leftist’ or 
‘rightist’ do not recognise themselves under these labels. 
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these managerial circles can be enlisted among the supporters of the Left. 
On the other side, a considerable part of those who consider themselves 
socially underprivileged (which they often ascribe to the injustices caused 
by the former communist regime) support rightist parties. We thus witness 
the phenomenon of ‘leftist conservatism’ whereby the parties with a leftist 
orientation in practice uphold the interests of the business elite, while 
rightist or conservative parties advocate on behalf of the underprivileged 
strata (Makarovic, 1993, p. 195). 

On the cultural-symbolic level, Slovenian society is, according to some 
analysts, determined by the division between the modem urban-secular 
and traditional rural-Catholic camp (Adam, 1994, p. 43). There is sup- 
posed to be some historical continuity of contradiction between the tradi- 
tionally oriented countryside and more liberal cities, especially Ljubljana. 
However, one has to take into consideration the change in social stmcture 
that took place during the period after the Second World War. Nowadays, 
the share of the population employed in agriculture is below 1 0% (before 
the Second World War it was more than half of the population), which 
means that the traditional basis of political Catholicism has shmnk consid- 
erably. Furthermore, society has become much more secularised resulting 
in a considerable decrease in the authority and influence of the Catholic 
Church. There is also a problem regarding the characterisation of modern- 
ism or liberalism in Slovenia. In general, the bourgeoisie is the main bearer 
of economic and political modernism, as well as the ideology of liberalism. 
In Slovenia, industrialisation as a precondition of economic and social 
modernisation was not conducted by an autonomous bourgeoisie but by the 
communist regime. In its ideological striving to build a classless society, this 
regime systematically destroyed the identity of this social group that was 
perceived to be the main class enemy. The consequence is that the bour- 
geoisie (which even before the communist period wasn’t very strong) has 
nowadays a rather weak identity. This reveals the specific nature of post- 
communist modernisation and the different roots of Slovenian liberalism. 

For most of the post-communist period, the Slovenian political space 
has been dominated by symbolic or ideological conflicts that have resulted 
in a strong political and social polarisation (that was typical of the pre-war 
situation). This cleavage mostly reflected the positions of both camps in 
the past, meaning both the period between the two World Wars and the 
communist period as well as some other issues of a symbolic and ideologi- 
cal nature, like the role of religion and the Catholic Church in society. The 
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Left takes a quite lenient attitude to the eommunist period while it is seep- 
tical of- although it doesn’t rejeet - the publie engagement of the Chureh, 
while the Right is strongly critieal of communism yet relatively supportive 
of the Church. 

While this cultural war still has some potential for political mobilisation 
(although the potential has declined in recent years), the issue of socio- 
economic regulation is gaining in importance and has become the main 
point of controversy since the new government, mostly comprising parties 
of the Right, launched a comprehensive programme of social and eco- 
nomic reforms directed towards liberalisation and reducing the role of the 
state, which should enhance the competitiveness and innovativeness of the 
Slovenian economy and society at large. These reforms are encountering 
considerable reluctance on the part of the opposition (especially the LDS), 
which warns that there will be an increase in social inequality and the im- 
poverishment of a considerable share of the population - in other words, it 
is demonstrating its ‘leftist nature’ in terms of its social orientation and 
scepticism towards unfettered capitalism. 



5 The Concepts ‘Right’ and ‘Left’ in the Slovenian Printed 
Media: The Cases of Delo and Dnevnik 

To analyse the dominant media presentations of the concepts of political 
‘Right’ and ‘Left’ in Slovenian politics we have selected two major dailies. 
Delo is the most influential daily dealing with political issues, while 
Dnevnik has a somewhat more regional character, mostly covering the area 
of Ljubljana and central Slovenia. Both dailies are considered to be closer 
to the political Left and were selected as the most influential papers deal- 
ing with political issues and thus appropriate cases for demonstrating the 
dominant political discourse as it appears in the Slovenian media. There is 
no daily newspaper in Slovenia today that could be considered as close to 
the Right or centre-right political parties. It may be argued - with certain 
caution of course - that the dominant discourse on Right and Left is mostly 
the discourse of those who consider themselves to be on the Left. Our 
analysis seems to confirm this - at least to some extent. 

We have selected two intervals for our analysis: September and October 
2004, and September and October 2008. On 3 October 2004, the centre- 
right SDS defeated the centre-left LDS, ending almost 12 years of rule by 
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the latter. On 21 September 2008, the ruling centre-right SDS was defeated 
by the three centre-left parties. Consequently, in both cases we can observe 
the media discourse in the pre-electoral period and then the comments 
concerning the shift in government: first from Left to Right then from 
Right to Left. Observing two such crucial moments enables one to get at 
least a relatively good impression of the Slovenian political discourse on 
the Right and Left over comparatively short periods of time. 



Numbers of articles mentioning the concepts: 
September-October 2004 and 2008 

■ left only right only ■ right and left 



30 




Delo-2004 Dnevnik-2004 Delo-2008 Dnevnik-2008 



Figure 1. The number of articles with Left and Right language 



Left and right taken as self-evident or reflected / relativised: 
September-October 2004 and 2008 

right reflected ■ left reflected right self-evident ■ left self-evident 



6 6 







Delo-2004 



Dnevnik-2004 



Delo-2008 



Dnevnik-2008 



Figure 2. Left and Right taken as self-evident or endorsed (numbers of articles) 
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The attitudes towards political 'right' and 'left' 
September-October 2004 and 2008 
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Figure 3. The attitudes towards political Right and Left (numbers of articles) 




5.1 Delo 

Most articles in Delo contained no reflection on or relativisation of the 
concepts of political Right and Left. It was completely self-evident which 
parties were intended under Left and which under Right. The concept of 
Left was used in 29 articles as self-evident and the concept of the Right in 
33 articles as self-evident in September and October 2004 (see Figure 1 
and Figure 2). Five articles in the same period, on the other hand, implied 
that the concepts might not have such a clear meaning in Slovenian poli- 
tics. In a somewhat ironic tone, the article entitled ‘The Dictionary of 
Slovenian Political Language’ described the different meaning of Right 
and Left as the distinction between new and old parties and/or as question- 
able concepts that may mean something different or even the opposite of 
what they are supposed to mean (Pecauer, 2004). The distinctions were 
also presented by two commentaries in a relatively ironic manner after the 
2004 elections in the context of the negotiations between the parties 
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regarding where certain MPs were supposed to sit in the new Parliament, 
implying that the concepts may be less clear in Slovenia than they have 
usually been historically. An article by Makarovic (2004) discusses the 
structural issues of Right and Left in Slovenia: 

The ruling combination LDS-ZLSD'* is considered according to its name and 
international connections as centre-left. However, a great part of its power is de- 
rived from its symbiotic relationship with big business, which is modest in an in- 
ternational-comparative perspective but enormous within the Slovenian context 
[...] At the same time [they] do not want to fully abandon the traditional alliance of 
the state -bureaucratic apparatus with the working class. (Makarovic, 2004, p. 10). 

A somewhat similar opinion states that the Right is not the Right since 
‘any normal Slovenian citizen kn ows who controls big capital and where 
the Slovenian billionaires are’ (Granda, 2004, p. X). The author is very 
critical of LDS but he deliberately avoids using the term ‘Left’ for them. It 
is interesting to compare this with the published statement of Milan Kucan, 
the former President of Slovenia (and the former leader of the Slovenian 
Communist Party before 1990) after LDS lost the 2004 elections: 

1 have never seen LDS very much on the Left side. 1 have seen the empty space 
on the Left. Perhaps LDS has appeared to be a party on the Left because this space 
was not fdled by the party which was supposed to fdl it. (Kucan, 2004, p. 1) 

In October and November 2008, when the so-called Left triplets (SD), 
Zares, LDS) won the elections, ending the rule of SDS, the concept of the 
‘Left’ appeared significantly more often than the concept of the ‘Right’. 
This is understandable, since the Left was (besides their opposition to the 
SDS-led government) perhaps the clearest point in common among the 
three opposition parties which subsequently won the 2008 elections. The 
opposite side, on the other hand, was simply presented as SDS or personified 
in the Prime Minister, Janez Jansa, and not perceived as a united political 
block of several parties. It should also be stressed that the leftist orientation 
of the ‘triplets’ was taken as self-evident by the vast majority of the arti- 
cles. 

A special case was the use of the concepts ‘transitional Left’ and ‘transi- 
tional Right’, both implying the specifics of these concepts in Slovenia. 
This usage can be found in the quotation of Janez Jansa, who claimed 



4 



ZLSD stands for the United List of Social Democrats, the former communist 
party, which is today called the Social democrats (SD). 
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immediately after his electoral defeat: ‘During the last week, one could 
note the mobilisation of the transitional Left on an ideological basis’.^ 

The dilemmas of the Right were discussed by the former leader of 
the Slovene Christian Democrats, Lojze Peterle (2008), whose party NSi 
lost all of its parliamentary seats, and the former leader of the Slovene 
Peoples Party, Franc Zagozen (2008), whose party only won five (out of 
90) seats. The former argued, ‘SDS cannot replace a classical European 
demo-Christian option’ and the latter stated that SDS was ‘not a party of 
the values of the European- type centre-right, such as the people’s and 
Christian parties’. 

In four other articles one can find the relativisation of both Right and 
Eeft in Slovenia. Four authors used these terms in inverted commas or fol- 
lowing the phrase ‘so-called’. A former speaker of the Parliament criti- 
cised ‘the so-called right’ as being even more ‘Eeninist’ than the ‘Eeft’ 
(Bucar, 2008). 

In both 2004 and 2008, the articles in the periods analysed, despite a 
prevailing neutrality, reveal at least a slight bias in favour of the Eeft (see 
Figure 3). 

In September and October 2004, the political Right as such was never 
presented in clearly positive terms, while the political Eeft was never 
clearly presented in negative terms. A few authors who criticised the par- 
ties described as leftist did not criticise them as being leftist. The contrast 
between Eeft and Right can perhaps be seen most clearly in the Delo 
Saturday supplement less than two weeks before the electoral victory of 
SDS ended the 12 years of the EDS rule: 

... anticommunism [of the political Right] (namely the fight against something 
that has not existed for a considerable time) confirms that it is overly oriented to- 
wards the past. In this way [the Right], willingly or unwillingly, constantly revives 
the resentments and clashes of the past. For the present and the uncertain future it 
provides classical answers: family, nation, ethnic solidarity ... These are traditional, 
instinctive answers, tempting to those who are uncertain. Some of these answers 
are proper, but as a whole too simple for the epoch of globalisation. Actually, the 
only advantage of the opposition is the fact that it is not, as a whole, burdened by 
the sins of power ...’ (Lorenci, 2004a, p. 5) 



^ See: ‘Jansa le pogojno cestital Pahorju’ [Jansa congratulated Pahor only condi- 
tionally]. (2008). Delo, 22 September, p. 1. 
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LDS, which ‘remains the centre-left party’ that ‘prevented Slovenia 
from descending into social butchery’ is portrayed by the author in com- 
pletely opposite terms: ‘Why replace the steersman who steers the boat 
well?’ (Lorenci, 2004a). Of the ‘leader on the Right’, he claims: ‘Jansa plays 
on emotions and frustrations, uses nationalist and social demagoguery, his 
own programme is of secondary importance’ (Lorenci, 2004b). 

In a letter to the editor the Slovenian ‘contemporary Right’ is portrayed as 
‘irresponsibly’ encouraging ‘nationalist and xenophobic emotions’ (Krivic, 
2004). Similar opinions can be found in a commentary which attributes to 
‘the Slovenian Right’ ‘the anti-liberal populist attitude, which on the other 
hand demonstrates itself as totalitarian and even fascist (Strajn, 2004). 

The fascinating fact is that the articles of Lorenci, Krivic and Strajn do 
not refer to an extreme-Right xenophobic party (the closest approximation 
of this would be the Slovenian National Party, which has never entered any 
government) but to the mainstream party SDS, which has been either the 
leading government or the leading opposition party from 2000. Its leader 
presided at the European Council in 2008 and one of the leading priorities 
of the Slovenian presidency at that time was intercultural dialogue. 

After four years of SDS-led government the lines of criticism against 
SDS changed. The charges of right-wing extremism and incompetence 
have mostly disappeared. Despite heavy criticism of the SDS-led govern- 
ment, SDS was mostly criticised not as Right or centre-right. Conse- 
quently, there are only three articles presenting the Slovenian Right as 
such in negative terms. Besides the interview accusing the Right of Lenin- 
ism, one commentary expressed relief, since ‘Jansa’s Right has lost the 
power to decide about everything’ (Pojbic, 2008) while the other accused 
‘the centre-right government under Jansa’s SDS’ of ‘authoritarianism’, 
‘Bonapartism’, ‘controlled democracy’, ‘party autocracy’ and ‘Machiavel- 
lism’, and continued: 

Moreover, by dismantling parliamentarianism in favour of tbe government’s 
decisionism, systematie ignoranee of tbe autonomy of soeietal subsystems, dis- 
mantling tbe rule of law and eonstant pressure against tbe media, tbe fundamentals 
of Slovenian demoeraey and its eonstitutional order have been jeopardised.’ 
(Balazie, 2008) 

The only article critical of the Left places the electoral victory of the 
Slovenian Left in the context of the European- wide crisis of the ‘Left, 
which is without answers to contemporary social issues’ (Vidmajer, 2008). 
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5.2 Dnevnik 

The dominant attitudes towards politieal Right and Left in Dnevnik are 
relatively similar to those in Delo. Most of the artieles use the coneepts 
and attribute them to particular parties in a self-evident way. 

A few interesting exceptions that illustrate some of the dilemmas of the 
Right/Left distinctions in Slovenia may be mentioned here. One commen- 
tary criticises the Left for contradicting its own declared values: 

If these Slovenians, whose spiritual culture and world views differ from those 
of LDS, are to be defeated, what happens to our celebrated pluralism and multicul- 
turalism?’® 

In another article that appeared a few days before the elections, the 
‘leading men of the Right’ were presented as being ‘true masters of over- 
simplification and populism’ (Roglic, 2004). 

Four years later, the leader of the Social Democrats claimed in an inter- 
view that a redefinition of the Left was required for ‘the fair and dynamic 
balance between competition and solidarity’ and saw the problem of the 
Left that it was unable to respond to ‘centre-right populism’ (Pahor, 2008). 

After the 2008 elections a political analyst claimed that the ‘transitional 
Right [namely SDS] has cheated the authentic Right’, namely the classical 
Christian/conservative parties (Miheljak, 2008). On the other hand, a typi- 
cal representative of the latter criticised the victorious Left on the grounds 
that it actually ‘protects capital, controls and steers it’ (Peterle, 2008). 



6 Conclusion 

It is obvious that in Slovenian political life and public discourse, the terms 
‘Left’ and ‘Right’ have a meaning that in some important respects differs 
from the one current in established Western democracies. The only firm 
point of division is the attitude towards the communist past: the Right is 
highly critical of the former regime and its successors as well, while the 
Left is more or less positive about its nature and consequences, thus reject- 
ing any outward condemnation of the communist regime. There are also 
some differences regarding some other cultural issues such as attitudes to- 



6 



See: Skupaj z Zizkom spreminjamo Slovenijo [Changing Slovenia together 
withZizek]. {2QQ A). Dnevnik, 17 September. 
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wards tradition and religion: the Right is more positively inclined whereas 
the Left is more sceptical of them. What is most atypical (or for some even 
twisted) in this division is the fact that those political actors who are con- 
sidered (both by themselves and the public) as leftist are much better con- 
nected to business circles and other strategic groups and thus much better 
equipped with strategic resources (not least financial ones). Some of them 
belong to these circles themselves: a typical example is the current Mayor of 
Ljubljana, Zoran Jankovic, who was one of the leading Slovenian tycoons 
before deciding to run for office - but was nevertheless presented as a left- 
ist candidate. This phenomenon can be explained by the high level of elite 
reproduction, whereby many holders of elite positions from the communist 
period remained there even after the transition to democracy (Adam and 
Tomsic, 2002; Adam, Tomsic, & Kristan, 2008). 

The perception of Left and Right is strongly determined by the dis- 
course dictated by the central media. On can observe here a bias in favour 
of the leftist part of the political space (as it is evident in our media analy- 
sis). While the term ‘Left’ usually has a neutral or even a positive connota- 
tion, ‘Right’ is often meant in a pejorative way. For this reason, those on 
the Right usually avoid this label. This bias is a result of a situation where 
the vast majority of people who run national media are aligned to the leftist 
political camp. In this way, they are in a position to reproduce this atypical 
situation, presenting and interpreting it as something normal. 
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